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SUMMARY 


This  study  addresses  the  employment  problems  of  Louisiana’s 
working  age  legally  blind  population.  Its  purpose  was  to  deter- 
mine why  so  many  of  the  working  age  blind  are  not  working  and  to 
recommend  corrective  action.  The  study  was  conducted  through  a 
survey  of  the  blind,  visits  to  Louisiana  facilities  serving  the 
blind,  review  and  analysis  of  the  blind  and  disability  litera- 
ture, and  contacts  with  service  providers  in  other  states.  It 
addresses  employment  issues  in  general  rather  than  the  specific 
concerns  of  rehabilitation  and  cuts  across  institutional  boun- 
daries in  the  search  for  reasons  and  solutions. 

The  survey  revealed  that  less  than  a third  of  the  blind  are 
working.  Of  the  nonworking,  17  percent  are  students.  Of  the 
nonworking  nonstudents,  8 percent  are  unemployed  (in  the  sense  of 
actually  looking  for  work)  and  68  percent  say  they  would  like  to 
be  working.  The  unemployment  rate  (which  compares  the  number 
seeking  work  to  those  working  and  seeking  work)  is  about  13 
percent,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  the  6 percent  figure  for 
the  general  public.  The  unemployment  rate  is  modest  because  most 
of  the  nonemployed  blind  are  not  actually  seeking  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  (which  compares 
the  number  working  and  seeking  work  to  the  total  working  age 
population)  is  not  much  greater  than  30  percent,  in  contrast  to  a 
figure  of  above  70  percent  for  the  general  public. 

There  is  an  unemployment  problem  in  the  sense  that  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  blind  is  higher  than  that  for  the 
general  public.  The  difference  is  not  great  and  can  be  explained 
in  terms  of  employer  reluctance  to  hire  the  blind.  The  labor 
force  participation  rate  of  the  blind  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  general  public.  Part  of  the  labor  force  participation 
difference  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  additional  impairments 
and  extended  education  among  the  younger  blind  and  early  retire- 
ment among  those  blinded  later  in  life.  But  these  factors  do  not 
explain  very  much  of  the  difference. 

The  top  three  reasons  given  for  not  working  by  those  not 
working  were  employment  limitations  caused  by  blindness,  trans- 
portation problems,  and  employer  discrimination.  All  of  those 
surveyed  (both  working  and  nonworking)  cited  transportation 
problems,  insufficient  education  and  skills,  and  employer  dis- 
crimination as  the  top  three  reasons.  These  and  other  reasons 
were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  data.  Neither  singly 
nor  collectively  did  they  appear  (at  least  at  first  glance)  to 
offer  a sufficient  explanation  of  why  so  many  of  the  blind  are 
not  working . 

In  the  absence  of  any  conclusive  evidence,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  rethink  blindness,  considering  in  greater  detail  the 
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reasons  given  for  not  working  and  other  factors  mentioned  in  the 
literature  as  possible  reasons  for  dependent  behavior  among  the 
blind.  A number  of  different  theses  were  considered:  (1)  that 

blindness  causes  severe  work  limitations;  (2)  that  blindness  is 
psychologically  destructive;  (3)  that  the  general  public  stereo- 
types the  blind;  (4)  that  what  the  blind  do  in  life  is  determined 
by  significant  others  in  their  lives;  (5)  that  the  blind  inter- 
nalize negative  attitudes;  and  (6)  that  rehabilitation  trains  to 
dependency.  It  was  found  that  these  theses  were  wrong  or  mis- 
leading . 

Special  consideration  was  then  given  to  employers.  It  was 
found  that  employers  are  not  prejudiced  but  do  discriminate  in 
the  sense  that  they  make  judgments.  Judgments  about  the  work 
capacity  of  the  blind  are  largely  incorrect,  but  understandable. 
One  of  the  major  problems  for  employers  is  that  they  do  not  see 
many  blind  job  applicants.  That  is  understandable  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  blind  are  not  actively  seeking  work. 
Assumed  employer  discrimination  is  much  higher  than  experienced 
discrimination.  The  opinions  of  the  blind  on  work  limitations 
caused  by  blindness  and  on  difficulties  related  to  transportation 
closely  parallel  the  opinions  of  employers.  If  employers  are 
incorrect,  so  are  the  blind. 

Because  the  various  factors  considered  did  not  offer  a 
sufficient  explanation  for  the  low  labor  force  participation 
rates  among  the  blind,  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  a factor 
that  had  received  some  emphasis  in  the  survey  but  was  generally 
depreciated  in  the  reasons  given  for  not  working.  It  was  found 
that  public  benefits  functioning  as  economic  disincentives 
provide  the  strongest  explanation  for  the  low  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rates  and  that  they  also  structure  rehabilitation 
intake,  closure  status,  and  underemployment.  Economic  disincen- 
tives provide  a base  for  not  working  and  defuse  the  job  search. 
They  act  as  a pull  away  from  employment  and  are  exacerbated  by 
factors  such  as  employer  discrimination  and  internal  problems 
such  as  low  confidence  and  low  opinions  about  the  ability  of  the 
blind  to  work. 

Economic  disincentives  operate  at  the  national,  rather  than 
the  state,  level,  and  various  proposals  being  considered  at  the 
national  level  do  not  appear  to  offer  much  promise.  Some  in- 
fluence can  be  exercised  in-state  by  a change  from  an  emphasis  on 
rights  to  an  emphasis  on  responsibilities,  and  some  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  minority  self-help  programs  need  to 
be  investigated  for  potential  applicability.  The  most  direct  and 
effective  measure  for  reducing  the  pull  of  disincentives  is  to 
make  certain  that  all  blind  youth  have  work  experience  while  in 
school.  Rehabilitation  Services  should  establish  a summer 
private-sector  employment  program  for  disabled  youth  in  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school  and  during  college. 
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Rehabilitation  Services  is  burdened  by  a responsibility  to 
provide  much  training  for  the  congenitally  blind  that  should  have 
been  acquired  in  school.  Most  local  schools  cannot  provide  this 
training.  The  residential  school  should  become  a resource  center 
for  the  local  schools,  providing  expertise  in  the  areas  of  blind- 
ness skills,  social  and  recreational  skills,  and  career  educa- 
tion . 


Rehabilitation  Services  should  pursue  an  empowerment  ap- 
proach to  placement,  acknowledging  client  responsibility  for  the 
job  search  (with  the  exception  of  the  multiply  impaired  and 
severely  disabled)  and  providing  the  motivation  (though  job 
clubs),  skills  (though  job-search  and  employability  skills 
training),  and  tools  for  planning  and  conducting  the  job  search. 
These  programs  should  be  established  in  each  region  for  the 
disabled  in  general  (rather  than  for  the  blind  in  particular)  and 
operate  under  specially  assigned  directors. 

The  time  for  action  is  ripe.  A civil  rights  act  for  the 
disabled  is  on  the  horizon,  and  it  will  cause  employers  to  seek 
disabled  workers.  More  importantly,  the  United  States  is  enter- 
ing a period  of  labor  shortages,  and  employers  will  need  to 
utilize  all  of  the  available  manpower.  Together,  these  forces 
will  produce  a situation  in  which  every  blind  person  who  wants  a 
job  can  have  one.  But  unless  these  opportunities  are  seized,  the 
employment  conditions  of  the  blind  will  remain  the  same. 
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THE  STUDY 


This  study  grew  out  of  a needs  assessment  of  Louisiana’s 
legally  blind  population,  which  was  conducted  for  the  Louisiana 
Division  of  Blind  Services  in  1988.  The  assessment  found  that 
many  of  the  working  age  blind  were  not  employed  and  would  like  to 
be  working  and  that  some  were  underemployed,  as  indicated  by 
parttime  work  and  low  pay.  In  comparison  to  the  other  factors 
assessed,  employment  emerged  as  the  primary  need  of  Louisiana’s 
blind  population.  The  dual  mandate  was  then  given  to  determine 
the  reasons  for  the  problem  and  the  potential  solutions.  An 
additional  stipulation  was  that  reasons  and  solutions  should  be 
identified  in  whatever  realm  they  might  occur,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  rehabilitation. 

Observations 

The  central  questions  of  this  study  can  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Why  are  so  many  of  Louisiana’s  blind  citizens  not  working 

and  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  this  situation?  Under  circum- 
stances where  many  would  like  to  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
present  a justification  of  the  value  of  work.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  work  is  one  of  the  major  ways  in  which  we  realize 
our  talents  and  exercise  our  energies.  It  enables  us  to  stand  on 
our  own  two  feet  and  to  contribute  to  the  common  good.  It  is  a 
primary  means  of  social  interaction,  and  it  is  an  enabler  of  a 
wide  range  of  other  activities,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
marriage  and  the  raising  of  children. 

Absence  of  work  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  blind 
because  it  exacerbates  the  natural  tendency  of  blindness  toward 
isolation  and  dependency.  Without  self-support  the  blind  are 
dependent  for  their  sustenance  on  the  generosity  of  others,  a 
felt  condition  of  dependency  that  cannot  be  overcome  through  a 
claim  to  rights.  Without  self-support,  marriage  and  family  are 
difficult  to  undertake  and  sustain.  Lack  of  social  participation 
through  work  is  highly  correlated  with  restricted  activity  in 
other  realms  of  social  action.  And  absence  of  work  makes  it 
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difficult  for  the  blind  to  pay  something  back  to  society  for  the 
wide  range  of  services  that  have  been  rendered  to  them  or  even  to 
fulfill  the  intent  of  those  services  insofar  as  they  are  employ- 
ment related.  Thus,  even  if  the  blind  did  not  wish  to  work, 
absence  of  work  should  be  a concern  to  us  all. 

Initially  it  should  be  recognized  that  underemployment  and 
lack  of  employment  are  not  problems  restricted  to  the  blind. 
Indeed,  for  many  people  lack  of  employment  is  not  a problem  at 
all.  There  are  many  legitimate  reasons  why  people  are  not 
employed,  the  primary  one  being  the  desire  of  many  women  to  stay 
home  with  their  children.  However,  there  are  large  differences 
between  the  employment  situations  of  the  blind  and  sighted 
populations,  with  less  that  one-third  of  the  blind  employed 
compared  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sighted.  The  challenge 
of  this  study  was  to  explain  the  differential  rates  and  to 
suggest  how  the  blind  might  be  brought  to  parity. 

The  existence  of  a disparity  is  not  in  itself  indicative  of 
a problem.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  blindness  is 
largely  a problem  of  old  age.  If  we  were  to  find  that  90  percent 
of  the  blind  were  over  the  age  of  65  (which,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case),  employment  disparities  between  the  blind  and  sighted 
populations  would  have  an  obvious  rationale  and  would  not  con- 
stitute a social  problem.  As  a consequence,  this  study  is 
restricted  to  the  working  age  blind  population,  where  disparities 
are  apparent.  Also,  much  of  the  analysis  is  based  on  age  cohorts 
(or  groupings)  so  that  comparisons  can  be  refined  and  extraneous 
factors  dismissed. 

Underemployment  and  lack  of  employment  among  the  blind  are 
not  Louisiana-specific  conditions.  With  respect  to  employment 
indicators,  Louisiana’s  blind  population  is  similar  to  the  blind 
in  other  states  (and,  indeed,  to  the  blind  worldwide).  One 
obvious  conclusion  is  that  blindness,  in  itself,  is  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  employment,  a thesis  that  this  study  does 
not  accept  and  whose  plausibility  is  immediately  obviated  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  blind  do  work.  However,  the  existence  of 
similarities  with  other  states  points  away  from  consideration  of 
circumstances  intrinsic  to  Louisiana  and  toward  consideration  of 
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blind  employment  as  a national  problem,  with  the  ability  to  draw 
from  national  literature  and  the  experience  of  other  states. 

No  state  claims  to  have  found  a solution  to  the  employment 
problems  of  the  blind.  If  state-based  employment  rates  for  the 
blind  were  available  (which  they  are  not),  it  is  probable  that 
the  states  would  be  very  similar,  as  is  indicated  by  the  consis- 
tency of  findings  in  state  reports  that  address  employment 
issues.  In  addition,  there  are  no  longitudinal  studies  that 
would  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  situation  is  changing 
and  the  relevant  underlying  factors.  There  is,  however,  wide- 
spread agreement  among  service  providers  and  analysts  that  blind 
employment  reached  a high  point  during  World  War  II,  when  the 
assistance  of  everyone  was  needed  in  the  war  effort,  that  these 
gains  were  immediately  lost  in  post-war  conditions,  and  that 
nothing  has  changed  since  then. 

These  observations  suggest  that  the  employment  problems  of 
the  blind  are  long-standing  and  universal,  leading  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  if  they  are  not  intractable,  they  are  at  least 
immensely  difficult  to  overcome.  An  extraordinary  amount  of 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  services  to  the  blind  with  little  in 
the  way  of  progress  in  recent  decades  regarding  employment.  In 
addition,  the  states  and  various  service  delivery  organizations 
have  had  sufficient  time  to  experiment,  again  with  none  showing 
outstanding  success.  When  a social  problem  is  widespread,  of 
long-standing  duration,  and  not  rooted  in  the  inherent  proclivi- 
ties of  humans  to  improper  behavior,  the  cause  is  often  systemic, 
suggesting  a radical  solution.  But,  radical  solutions  are  seldom 
politically  feasible. 

Approach 

This  study  has  approached  the  problem  of  blind  employment  in 
three  different  ways:  (1)  through  a survey  of  Louisiana’s  legally 

blind  population;  (2)  through  a literature  review  and  analysis  at 
the  national  level,  incorporating  some  international  materials; 
and  (3)  through  contact  with  service  providers  in  Louisiana  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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The  survey  was  conducted  by  telephone  using  a recently 
purged  Louisiana  Blind  Register.  In  contrast  to  surveys  of  the 
blind  conducted  previously  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere,  it  was  re- 
stricted to  employment-related  issues  and  therefore  dealt  only 
with  the  working  age  population  (16-64).  Random  samples  were 
obtained  for  each  of  five  age  cohorts  (16-24,  25-34,  35-44,  45- 
54,  55-64)  to  provide  a more  precise  understanding  of  employment 
problems  at  different  age  levels.  Labor  force  status  was  deter- 
mined for  150  people,  and  126  surveys  were  completed.  The  29 
non-completions  were  cases  in  which  the  intended  respondent  had 
additional  impairments  or  health  problems  that  made  it  impossible 
to  answer  the  questionnaire.  Almost  all  of  these  were  in  the  two 
youngest  age  cohorts. 

Although  the  literature  on  blindness  is  vast,  the  literature 
addressing  employment- related  issues  is  sparse,  and  the  problem 
has  not  been  pursued  in  a systematic  and  comprehensive  fashion. 
The  last  comprehensive  work  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
was  published  in  1972  by  Herbert  Rusalem.  (This  deficiency  is 
presently  being  addressed  by  the  Rehabilitation  Research  and 
Training  Center  on  Blindness  and  Low  Vision  at  Mississippi  State 
University).  Important  articles  have  appeared  in  various  jour- 
nals, most  particularly  in  the  Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and 
Blindness  (JVIB).  However,  the  JVIB  has  devoted  only  one  issue 
(December  1985)  to  employment-related  factors,  and  most  of  the 
articles  were  on  career  development  rather  than  on  employment  per 
se  . 


The  JVIB’s  parent  organization,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  has  a long  history  of  employment-related  research. 
These  efforts  are  presently  being  carried  on  by  Corinne  Kirchner, 
whose  Data  on  Blindness  and  Visual  Impairment  in  the  U.S.  (1985) 
is  a starting  place  for  anyone  interested  in  employment-related 
issues.  A newcomer  to  the  field  is  the  previously  mentioned 
research  and  training  center  in  Mississippi,  which  is  concentrat- 
ing on  employment,  career  development,  and  technology.  The 
Center’s  empirical  work  on  employment  has  thus  far  been  restrict- 
ed to  rehabilitation  outcomes,  an  approach  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  present  study,  which  looks  at  the  blind  employment 
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problem  in  a broader  perspective,  regardless  of  whether  the  blind 
have  been  rehabilitation  clients. 

Looking  at  employment,  it  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  the 
issues  form  a labyrinth  that  extends  far  beyond  the  literature 
specifically  devoted  to  blindness.  Within  the  area  of  blindness, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  rehabi 1 i tat ion  as  wel 1 as  the 
educational  literature  and  to  conduct  special  investigations  of 
particular  themes  (such  as  the  psychology  of  the  blind)  that  may 
have  an  impact  on  employment.  The  threads  of  arguments  encoun- 
tered in  these  areas  quickly  lead  to  a consideration  of  the 
general  rehabilitation  and  disability  literature,  with  side 
investigations  of  such  things  as  attitudes  toward  disabilities. 
And  in  all  of  these  areas,  there  are  various  dead  ends  and 
unanswered  questions.  As  a consequence,  this  report  makes 
generous  use  of  the  terms  "probably"  and  "it  appears." 

This  study  has  been  frustrated  by  a lack  of  program  evalua- 
tion literature  and  an  absence  of  catalog  materials  on  innovative 
programs  in  other  states.  Visits  were  made  to  the  two  workshops 
in  Louisiana,  the  Louisiana  Center  for  the  Blind  in  Ruston,  and 
the  Training  and  Resource  Center  for  the  Blind  at  the  University 
of  New  Orleans.  However,  review  of  programs  in  other  states  was 
restricted  to  telephone  calls,  with  the  exception  of  an  extended 
trip  to  Austin,  which  revealed  that  many  innovative  approaches 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  literature.  Calls  to  service  providers 
in  other  states  provided  valuable  information  on  the  employment 
problems  of  the  blind  and  general  approaches  to  solutions,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  we  only  began  to  scratch  the  surface  when  it  came 
to  particular  programs. 


Perspectives 

For  the  results  of  this  study  to  be  meaningful  to  the 
reader,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  general  attitude  toward 
blindness  and  the  blind  that  in  part  preceded  the  study  and  in 
part  developed  through  the  study,  particularly  since  the  investi- 
gators are  themselves  sighted.  We  did  not  begin  with  any  precon- 
ceptions about  either  the  nature  of  the  problem  or  potential 
solutions,  and  the  study  has  been  a true  investigation.  We  did 
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begin  with  the  initial  assumption  that  blindness  is  not  a devas- 
tating condition  and  that  the  blind  have  the  capacity  to  be  like 
everyone  else  with  respect  to  the  normal  activities  of  life. 

This  perspective  has  been  reinforced  by  the  study.  Blind- 
ness is  an  important  loss,  but  also  merely  another  tribulation  to 
which  humankind  is  subject.  Who  among  our  readers  if  given  the 
choice  between  blindness  and  loss  of  a child  would  choose  the 
latter?  Blindness  makes  some  types  of  employment  impossible  and 
places  restrictions  on  others;  but  the  latter  can  be  overcome  by 
ingenuity,  and  there  are  a wide  range  of  occupations  in  which  the 
blind  can  be  successful.  There  is  no  reason  intrinsic  to  the 
nature  of  blindness  why  any  blind  person  who  wishes  to  work 
should  not  be  able  to. 

The  blind  themselves  exhibit  the  normal  range  from  good  to 
evil,  intelligence  to  stupidity,  graciousness  to  i rase ibl i 1 ty . 
Indeed,  for  those  who  spend  time  with  the  blind,  blindness  is 
easily  forgotten.  Thus,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  questions 
relating  to  lack  of  employment  among  the  blind  should  be  heavily 
oriented  toward  behavioral  differences  rather  than  to  the  "per- 
sonal i ty  of  the  bl ind " and  that  whatever  personal i ty  differences 
might  exist  should  be  explainable  in  terms  of  normal  (as  opposed 
to  pathological)  psychology. 

Judgment  is  the  correlate  of  respect.  We  cannot  respect 
others  unless  we  assume  that  in  the  final  analysis  they  are 
responsible  for  their  own  actions.  A major  theme  in  blindness 
literature  and  in  conversations  and  rhetoric  on  blindness  prob- 
lems is  that  of  the  blind  as  victims,  which  gives  the  impression 
that  the  blind  are  automatons  rather  than  autonomous  beings. 

This  perspective  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  even  among  militant 
advocates  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  one  that  we  do  not  share. 

With  respect  to  employment,  there  are  some  blind  people  who 
cannot  work— the  profoundly  mentally  retarded  deaf-blind  victim 
of  rubella  being  a prime  example.  Among  the  normal  blind  we  find 
some  who  work  and  some  who  do  not.  For  those  who  do  not,  some  do 
not  for  very  good  reasons  such  as  the  care  of  children.  As  for 
the  rest,  factors  can  be  discussed,  but  they  can  never  add  up  to 
a situation  of  causal  determinism.  In  the  final  analysis, 
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whatever  pressures  have  influenced  their  decision,  those  who  do 
not  work  have  chosen  not  to. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  predisposed  to  judging  the 
blind  harshly.  Given  the  large  differences  in  employment  status 
between  the  blind  and  the  sighted,  it  should  be  obvious  at  the 
outset  that  the  pressures  toward  non-employment  must  be  great. 
Indeed,  it  is  a fundamental  purpose  of  this  study  to  attempt  to 
weigh  those  pressures.  If  barriers  were  truly  insurmountable, 
however,  none  of  the  blind  would  be  employed. 

Reservations 

This  is  the  first  study  to  address  the  employment  of  the 
blind  in  a systematic  fashion  (although  a similar  study  is 
presently  being  conducted  for  the  State  of  Illinois  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  should  provide  exciting 
comparisons).  The  issues  addressed  are  complex  and  subtle.  With 
respect  to  the  study’s  dual  mandate,  we  feel  that  we  have  gone 
far  in  identifying  the  causes  of  the  problem  but  that  the  study 
has  not  been  as  successful  in  terms  of  identifying  potent ial 
solutions.  This  is  because  one  paramount  cause  has  emerged  from 
the  analysis  about  which  no  one  seems  to  know  what  to  do. 

Since  this  is  an  exploratory  study,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
reader’s  response  will  be  one  of  critical  engagement  and  that  the 
report  might  serve  as  a base  for  ongoing  debate  and  analysis.  We 
have  taken  a stand  on  the  issues,  as  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
do,  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  think  that  a year-long  study  would 
provide  definitive  conclusions  on  matters  that  have  perplexed  so 
many  for  so  long.  The  systematic  nature  of  the  analysis  should 
at  least  provide  a context  for  addressing  the  various  issues, 
deciding  on  the  weight  that  should  be  attributed  to  each,  and 
identifying  gaps  and  wrong  turns. 

This  is  a particularly  opportune  time  for  sustained  and 
lively  discussion  on  the  employment  situation  of  the  blind.  A 
civil  rights  act  for  the  disabled  is  on  the  immediate  horizon, 
and  its  passage  should  either  do  wonders  for  the  employment  of 
the  blind  or  else  lay  to  rest  the  contention  that  employer 
discrimination  is  the  primary  problem.  More  importantly  from  our 
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perspective  are  the  factors  of  technology  and  labor  markets. 

Real  unemployment  has  nearly  disappeared  in  the  United  States 
(there  will  always  be  a residual  because  of  job  changes),  and 
this  will  soon  be  the  case  in  Louisiana. 

Barring  a major  recession,  all  projections  of  employment 
indicate  that  there  will  be  a major  labor  shortage  throughout  the 
United  States  for  many  decades  to  come  (this  is  already  the  case 
in  many  areas).  Employers  will  be  forced  to  tap  all  available 
labor  pools,  including  the  blind.  Even  if  present  employer 
disinclinations  to  hire  the  blind  are  based  on  rank  prejudice 
(which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case),  the  near  future  will  be 
one  in  which  every  blind  person  who  wants  a job  will  be  able  to 
obtain  one.  In  addition,  the  progress  of  technology  is  dizzying, 
each  year  opening  up  new  possibilities  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  and  showing  promise  in  the  next  few  decades  of  conquering 
blindness  itself  as  a physical  fact. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 


Discussions  of  social  policy  are  usually  dominated  by  the 
terms  chosen  to  identify  the  phenomenon  under  discussion.  For 
example,  there  are  a number  of  people  living  on  the  streets  in 
the  United  States,  and  this  has  been  called  the  problem  of 
homelessness.  The  term  "homeless"  carries  with  it  a very  strong 
connotation  that  not  only  are  people  without  homes,  but  also  that 
they  are  not  happy  about  the  situation.  However,  suppose  it  were 
the  case  that  a majority  of  those  without  homes  are  on  the 
streets  by  choice.  We  might  then  find  that  use  of  the  term 
"homeless"  was  a misident i f icat ion  of  the  nature  of  the  phenom- 
enon we  were  dealing  with  (or  at  least  of  its  magnitude)  and  that 
the  solutions  we  implemented  failed  because  our  governing  concep- 
tions were  false. 

In  discussing  employment  deficiencies  among  the  blind,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  use  the  right  term.  Otherwise,  we  may  be 
addressing  the  wrong  problems  and  generating  false  solutions.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  blind  and  disabled  are  not  employed  and 
that  lack  of  employment  is  much  more  common  among  these  groups 
than  among  the  general  public.  This  is  spoken  of  as  an  unemploy- 
ment problem,  with  the  blind  in  particular  and  the  disabled  in 
general  characterized  as  having  much  higher  unemployment  rates 
than  the  general  public. 

This  characterization  is  not  true.  In  order  for  a person  to 
be  unemployed,  it  is  necessary  for  that  person  to  be  actively 
seeking  work.  An  unemployment  rate  is  calculated  by  comparing 
the  number  of  people  seeking  work  to  those  working  and  seeking 
work  (collectively  known  as  the  "civilian  labor  force").  Those 
who  are  neither  working  nor  seeking  work  are  outside  of  the  labor 
force.  In  the  survey  of  Louisiana’s  legally  blind  working  age 
(16-64)  population  conducted  by  Policy  Research  Associates  ( PRA ) , 
it  was  found  that  the  unemployment  rate  is  about  13  percent 
(compared  to  6 percent  for  the  Louisiana  population),  based  on  39 
working  and  6 seeking  work  out  of  126  questionnaire  completers, 
as  is  displayed  in  Table  1 by  age  cohort.  A recent  survey  (1986) 
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of  the  national  disabled  population  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associ- 
ates found  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  working  age  dis- 

Table  1 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  LOUISIANA’S  LEGALLY  BLIND  POPULATION 


Age  Number  Employed  Unemployed  Not  in  LaborForce 


16-24 

22 

2 

3 

17 

25-34 

26 

9 

0 

17 

35-44 

27 

13 

1 

13 

45-54 

26 

12 

1 

13 

55-64 

25 

3 

1 

21 

Total s 

126 

39 

6 

81 

Source 

: PRA 

survey . 

abled  was 

only  4 

percent,  well 

below  the 

national  unemployment 

rate  at  that  time  ( ICD  Survey 

of  Disabled 

Americans,  p.  52). 

Census  Bureau  has  estimated  the  1988  unemployment  rate  among 
disabled  Americans  at  14  percent  ( Labor  Force  Status  and  Other 
Characteristics  of  Persons  with  a Work  Disability:  1981  to  1988 , 


1989  ) . 

PRA ’ s estimate  of  blind  unemployment  is  not  a firm  figure 
because  it  was  not  adjusted  for  the  age  distribution  of  the 
state’s  blind  population.  This  cannot  be  done  because  we  do  not 
know  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  each  age  cohort  and  therefore 
cannot  determine  whether  the  number  of  persons  surveyed  in  each 
cohort  is  representative  of  the  state’s  total  blind  population. 
However,  applying  national  incidence  figures,  it  is  probable  that 
the  13  percent  is  a good  number.  Discrepancies  between  the  Louis 
Harris  and  Census  Bureau  figures  are  caused  by  different  defini- 
tions of  disability  and  sampling  methods. 

What  is  impressive  about  these  figures  is  not  the  discrepan- 
cies but  the  indication  that  unemployment  rates  among  the  blind 
and  disabled  are  much  smaller  than  most  people  think  and  that 
they  are  not  much  larger  than  those  of  the  general  population. 

So,  how  should  we  characterize  employment  deficiencies  among  the 
blind?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  known  since  1979 
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when  Corinne  Kirchner  and  Richard  Peterson  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  published  "Employment:  Selected  Charac- 

teristics" in  the  Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness 
( June  1979 ) . 

Using  two  different  national  databases  covering  persons  with 
visual  loss  (a  much  larger  group  than  the  legally  blind),  Kirch- 
ner and  Peterson  found  an  unemployment  rate  fairly  similar  to 
that  determined  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  disabled  and  charac- 
terized lack  of  employment  among  working  age  blind  as  a labor 
force  participation  problem.  Labor  force  participation  is 
determined  by  comparing  the  number  of  people  in  the  labor  force 
(i.e.,  those  working  or  looking  for  work)  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  working  age.  This  analysis  found  a labor  force 
participation  rate  of  32  percent  for  the  blind  compared  to  72 
percent  for  the  general  population.  Put  a different  way,  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  the  general  population  was  either 
working  or  looking  for  work  compared  to  about  one-third  of  the 
visually  impaired  population.  This  is  quite  similar  to  the 
results  of  the  Louis  Harris  survey,  which  found  that  62  percent 
of  the  disabled  are  not  working  or  looking  for  work. 

PRA ’ s survey  revealed  similar  figures.  In  establishing  a 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  Louisiana’s  legally  blind,  it 
is  necessary  to  include  to  the  126  completed  questionnaires 
information  on  the  labor  force  status  of  24  persons  who  could  not 
answer  the  questionnaire  because  of  other  impairments  or  health 
problems  or  because  they  were  in  school  and  could  not  be  reached. 
Another  four  institutionalized  persons  were  encountered,  but  they 
are  not  included  in  the  computations  because  the  labor  force 
excludes  military  personnel  and  the  institutionalized.  The 
overall  labor  force  participation  ( LFP ) rate  for  Louisiana’s 
legally  blind  working  age  population  is  30  percent  (based  on  45 
in  the  labor  force  and  105  not  in  the  labor  force),  compared  to 
an  LFP  rate  of  77  percent  for  the  U.S.  population  (current  LFP 
rates  are  not  available  for  Louisiana),  as  is  displayed  in  Table 
2 by  age  cohort. 
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Table  2 


LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  STATUS  OF 
LOUISIANA’S  LEGALLY  BLIND  POPULATION 


In  Not  In  Louisiana  U.S. 

Age  Number  Labor  Force  Labor  Force  LFP  (%)  LFP  ( % ) 


16-24 

32 

5 

27 

16 

75 

25-34 

36 

9 

27 

25 

84 

35-44 

28 

14 

14 

50 

85 

45-54 

28 

13 

15 

46 

80 

55-64 

26 

4 

22 

15 

55 

Totals 

150 

45 

105 

30 

77 

Source:  PRA  survey. 


The  LFP  figures  for  each  age  cohort  are  firm.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  overall  figure  of  30  percent  has  not 
been  adjusted  for  age  (for  the  reason  previously  mentioned).  It 
is  probably  a bit  lower  than  it  should  be  because  of  the  large 
number  of  contacts  made  in  the  first  two  cohorts.  If  the  overall 
LFP  rate  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  126  completed  ques- 
tionnaires (rather  than  the  150  contacts),  a figure  of  36  percent 
emerges  (which  again  is  not  age  adjusted).  This  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Louis  Harris  estimate  of  38  percent  for 
the  national  disabled  population,  which  was  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  completed  questionnaires  also.  The  exact  figure  for  the 
blind  is  of  little  importance,  since  we  are  dealing  with  an 
order-of-magni tude  problem. 

Since  Louisiana’s  legally  blind  have  an  unemployment  rate  of 
13  percent  compared  to  6 percent  for  the  general  population,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  is  an  unemployment  discrepancy;  but  it  is 
also  obvious  that  it  is  quite  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  the  blind  is  30-36  percent 
compared  to  77  percent  for  the  general  population.  Thus,  in 
talking  about  employment  deficiencies  among  the  blind,  we  take  it 
as  having  been  demonstrated  that  the  problem  should  be  charac- 
terized as  a low  labor  force  participation  rate  rather  than  as  a 
high  unemployment  rate.  In  addition,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
situation  of  the  blind  with  respect  to  employment  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  disabled  in  general,  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made. 
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The  term  "unemployment"  when  used  to  characterize  the  blind 
labor  problem  is  misleading  because  it  suggests  that  most  of  the 
blind  are  aggressively  seeking  work  with  an  equally  adamant 
posture  on  the  part  of  employers  to  not  hire  the  blind.  The 
latter  may  be  the  case,  but  the  former  is  incorrect.  Most  of  the 
working  age  blind  (95-96  percent)  are  not  looking  for  work  (64-70 
percent)  or  are  employed  (26-31  percent).  Only  4-5  percent  of 
the  blind  are  actually  seeking  work.  The  widely  cited  figure  of 
70  percent  unemployment  for  the  blind  is  really  an  indicator  of 
non-participation  in  the  labor  force. 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  low  labor  force  participation 
rate?  First,  it  should  be  noted  that  Americans  do  not  believe 
that  everyone  should  be  working.  There  are  good  reasons  for  not 
being  in  the  labor  force,  such  as  child  care  and  education.  Thus, 
we  should  not  be  interested  in  explaining  all  of  the  non-par- 
ticipation of  the  blind  in  the  labor  force,  but  rather  the 
discrepancy  between  the  30-36  percent  participation  rate  for  the 
blind  compared  to  the  77  percent  for  the  general  population. 

Secondly,  we  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  expla- 
nation might  turn  out  to  be  the  same  as  if  we  were  using  an 
unemployment  concept  (e.g.,  employer  discrimination  could  offer 
an  equal  explanation  for  unemployment  or  non-labor  force  par- 
ticipation). What  we  have  gained  from  this  analysis  is  a release 
from  the  prejudices  generated  by  the  concept  of  unemployment  and 
a shift  toward  issues  related  to  labor  force  participation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  remains  the  same  however  it  is 
conceived.  And  its  mystery  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  blind  who  are  not  working  would  like  to  be 
working.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3,  87  of  the  126  persons 
surveyed  are  not  working,  and  15  of  these  are  students  who  were 
not  asked  if  they  would  like  to  be  employed.  Of  the  nonstudents, 
49  (or  68  percent)  said  they  would  like  to  be  working,  which  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Louis  Harris  figure  of  66  percent 
for  the  disabled.  If  the  43  people  who  desired  work  but  were  not 
seeking  it  were  actually  working  (or  even  seeking  work),  the  LFP 
rate  for  the  survey  completers  would  have  been  70  percent,  which 
is  close  to  the  LFP  rate  of  the  general  public. 
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Table  3 


DESIRE  FOR  WORK  AMONG  THE  NONWORKING  BLIND 


Desiring  Work  Not 

Age  Number  Unemployed  Others  Desiring  Work  Students 


16-24 

20 

3 

6 

0 

11 

25-34 

17 

0 

10 

3 

4 

35-44 

14 

1 

8 

5 

0 

45-54 

14 

1 

8 

5 

0 

55-64 

22 

1 

11 

10 

0 

Totals 

87 

6 

43 

23 

15 

Source : 


PRA  survey. 
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SEARCHING  FOR  ANSWERS 


Why  are  the  labor  force  participation  rates  for  the  blind 
lower  than  those  for  the  sighted  public?  All  of  the  126  persons 
surveyed  were  asked  their  opinions  on  why  many  of  the  blind  are 
not  working,  and  the  nonworking  blind  were  asked  why  they  were 
not  working.  We  will  look  at  these  answers;  but  first  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  results  for  the  total  set  of  150  con- 
tacts (on  which  the  LFP  rates  in  Table  2 are  based)  and  at  some 
structural  answers  relating  to  the  persons  contacted. 

The  major  differences  between  the  blind  and  U.S.  LFP  rates 
are  found  in  the  first  two  (16-24  and  25-34)  and  last  (55-64)  age 
cohorts.  Of  the  150  contacts,  14  of  the  32  persons  aged  16-24 
and  6 of  the  36  persons  aged  25-34  were  in  school,  and  most  were 
in  college.  This  is  a much  higher  incidence  of  school  attendance 
than  is  found  in  the  general  public  for  those  same  age  groups. 

It  is  encouraging  in  the  sense  that  in  general,  the  greater  the 
education,  the  greater  the  potential  for  employability  (though  an 
ominous  number  are  pursuing  degrees  in  areas  allied  to  the 
traditional  professional  occupations  of  the  blind,  such  as  social 
work).  School  attendance  contributes  to  the  low  LFP  rate. 

In  addition,  19  of  the  150  contacts  were  unable  to  answer  the 
questionnaire  because  of  other  severe  handicaps  or  health  prob- 
lems, and  15  of  these  were  in  the  first  two  age  cohorts.  Infor- 
mation on  these  persons  was  obtained  from  family  members.  Most 
were  rubella  victims  and  were  mentally  retarded  and  deaf  as  well 
as  blind.  This  is  a second  important  reason  for  the  LFP  dif- 
ferences in  the  first  two  age  cohorts. 

Of  the  150,  26  were  in  the  55-64  cohort,  and  of  these,  only  4 
were  in  the  labor  force  (3  working  and  1 seeking  work).  This 
suggests  an  early  retirement  effect,  which  is  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  only  9 percent  of  those  who  lost  their  vision  after 
the  age  of  34  were  working.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of 
persons  blinded  after  34  who  said  they  did  not  want  to  work 
increased  progressively  in  the  last  three  age  cohorts.  More  than 
half  of  those  blinded  after  the  age  of  34,  however,  said  they 
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would  like  to  be  working,  and  the  number  increased  with  each 
cohort.  This  is  not  surprising  given  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
people  had  been  in  jobs  that  they  liked.  Thus,  early  retirement 
is  a factor  in  the  low  LFPs  for  the  later  age  cohorts  (particu- 
larly the  last),  but  not  in  the  sense  that  this  group  is  content 
to  be  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Reasons  for  Not  Working 

The  126  respondents  who  answered  the  questionnaire  were  given 
eight  possible  reasons  why  many  blind  people  who  would  like  to 
work  are  not  working  and  were  asked  to  rank  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  top  three.  Table  4 provides  the  rank  ordering  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  citing  that  element  in  the  top  three  for  the 
total  respondents  (weighted  rankings  produce  the  same  order)  and 
then  for  the  working  and  nonworking  respondents  (including 
students).  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  rankings  provided  by  the 
working  and  nonworking  respondents  were  the  same  and  that  the 
nonworking  gave  greater  emphasis  to  employer  discrimination,  as 
might  be  expected. 

The  72  nonworking  nonstudents  were  given  a number  of  reasons 
why  they  might  not  be  working  and  were  asked  whether  the  reason 
was  very  important,  somewhat  important,  or  not  important  in  their 
case.  Table  5 displays  in  percentages  the  rank  ordering  by 
totals  of  very  important  and  somewhat  important  citations  collec- 
tively and  then  by  the  two  elements  separately.  By  comparing 
Table  5 to  Table  4 , it  can  be  seen  that  the  rank  orderings  by  the 
nonworking  change,  with  visual  loss  as  a job  limitation  and  bad 
economic  conditions  increasing  in  importance  and  lack  of  skills 
declining  in  importance. 

Of  the  72  nonworking  nonstudents,  49  (or  68%)  said  that  they 
would  like  to  be  working  although  only  6 were  actually  seeking 
employment.  The  ranking  by  those  wanting  to  work  was  similar  to 
that  of  all  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents.  The  other  23  (non- 
working nonstudents  who  did  not  desire  to  work)  provided  a 
ranking  similar  to  the  49,  with  the  exception  of  family  respon- 
sibilities, which  advanced  in  rank  to  third  place.  This  is  not 
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Table  4 


REASONS  WHY  MANY  OF  THE  BLIND  DON’T  WORK 
( in  percents ) 


Total 

Working 

Nonworking* 

Reason 

( N= 1 2 6 ) 

( N = 39  ) 

( N = 8 7 ) 

Transportation  Problems 
Insufficient  Education 

74 

77 

72 

and  skills 

56 

56 

56 

Employer  Discrimination 
Lack  of  Confidence  and 

43 

36 

46 

Per serve ranee 

39 

36 

40 

Visual  Impairments  Limit 

What  People  Can  Do 

29 

28 

30 

Potential  Loss  of  Health 

and  Income  Benefits 

25 

28 

24 

Health  Problems  and  Health 

Care  Needs 

9 

10 

8 

Bad  Economic  Conditions 

7 

10 

6 

* Includes  Students. 

Source:  PRA  survey. 


Table  5 


REASONS 
( in 

FOR  NOT  WORKING 
percents ) 

Total 

Very 

Somewhat 

Reason 

( N = 72 ) 

Important 

Important 

Vision  Loss  Limits 

Ability  to  Hold  Job 

79 

64 

14 

Transportation  Problems 

70 

62 

8 

Employers  Don’t  Want  to 

Hire  the  Blind 

65 

57 

9 

Not  Enough  Jobs  Available 

57 

39 

19 

Lack  of  Sufficient  Skills 

44 

29 

16 

Family  Responsibilities 

42 

32 

10 

Not  Confident  Enough  to 

Look  for  a Job 

35 

25 

10 

Concern  about  Losing  Income 

Benefits 

28 

23 

4 

Concern  about  Losing  Medical 

Benef its 

26 

23 

3 

Other  Handicaps  or  Health 

Problems 

25 

17 

8 

Source:  PRA  survey. 
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surprising,  since  childcare  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why 
many  of  the  general  public  do  not  work. 

Table  6 provides  another  view  of  the  reasons  for  not  working 
given  by  the  72  nonworking  nonstudents,  but  this  time  in  terms  of 
age  cohorts.  The  striking  thing  about  this  table  is  the  similar- 
ity of  cohorts  in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions.  The 
first  age  cohort  appears  to  feel  the  first  five  reasons  more 
intently.  Most  responses  decline  in  intensity  for  the  last  age 
cohort,  which  is  understandable  because  many  of  these  are  retired 
people  who  are  not  working  because  they  don’t  want  to  be  working 
by  choice.  The  only  large  anomaly  is  in  the  distribution  for 
"family  responsibilities,"  and  the  reason  for  this  distribution 
is  obvious. 

Table  6 


REASONS  FOR  NOT  WORKING  BY  AGE 
( in  Percents ) 


Age 

16-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54  55-64 

Reason 

( N = 9 ) 

( N= 1 3 ) 

( N= 1 4 ) 

( N= 14 ) ( N=22 ) 

Vision  loss  limits  ability 

to  hold  job 

100 

62 

71 

86 

77 

Transportation  problems 

78 

85 

79 

57 

59 

Employers  don’t  want  to  hire 

the  blind 

89 

54 

71 

71 

45 

Not  enough  jobs  available 

89 

69 

43 

50 

45 

Lack  of  sufficient  skills 

67 

54 

43 

29 

36 

Family  responsibilities 

0 

46 

79 

36 

18 

Not  confident  enough  to 

look  for  a job 

33 

31 

43 

36 

32 

Concern  about  losing  income 

benef its 

22 

31 

43 

29 

14 

Concern  about  losing  medical 

benef its 

22 

23 

43 

21 

18 

Other  handicaps  or  health 

problems 

22 

23 

21 

36 

23 

Source:  PRA  survey. 

We  will  now  consider  the  reasons,  discussing  each  in  the 
order  ranked  by  the  72  nonworking  nonstudents. 
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Vision  Loss 


The  126  respondents  ranked  "visual  impairments  limit  what 
people  can  do"  as  the  fifth  most  important  reason  why  many  of  the 
blind  don’t  work.  However,  when  asked  about  their  own  reasons 
for  not  working,  four-fifths  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents  cited 
"my  vision  loss  severely  limits  my  ability  to  hold  a job"  as  an 
important  reason,  which  raised  it  to  first  rank.  Thus,  the 
nonworking  nonstudents  think  that  vision  loss  is  not  a particu- 
larly important  problem  for  the  blind  in  the  abstract  but  that  it 
is  the  most  important  reason  for  them  personally.  Those  desiring 
work  and  those  not  desiring  work  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

This  finding  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Louis  Harris 
survey,  wherein  "disability  limits  what  you  can  do"  was  ranked 
first  as  a reason  for  not  working.  One  conclusion  that  could  be 
drawn  from  this  opinion  is  that  the  blind  are  incapable  of 
working.  However,  this  flies  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  blind  are  working.  Moreover,  the  degree  of  visual  impair- 
ment of  the  working  and  nonworking  was  not  radically  different, 
although  a slightly  higher  percentage  (52%)  of  the  visually 
impaired  than  the  totally  blind  (40%)  were  working.  As  a conse- 
quence, factual  evaluation  of  the  employability  limitations 
imposed  by  blindness  recedes  in  importance;  but,  the  subjective 
evaluation  of  this  factor  makes  it  very  important.  Many  of  the 
nonworking  blind  say  they  are  not  working  because  they  are  blind. 

Transportation  Problems 

"I  have  problems  with  transportation"  was  ranked  second  in 
importance  as  a reason  for  not  working  by  the  nonworking  nonstu- 
dents, and  transportation  problems  were  ranked  first  as  a reason 
why  many  of  the  blind  don’t  work  by  the  total  surveyed  group. 
Transportation  is  obviously  a problem  for  the  blind,  particularly 
in  a state  like  Louisiana,  where  many  cities  do  not  have  good 
public  transportation  systems.  However,  the  working  recognize  it 
as  a problem  just  as  much  as  the  nonworking  and  have  been  able  to 
overcome  it.  Inability  to  drive  is  an  impediment,  but  not  an 
absolute  barrier,  to  work.  Most  sighted  workers  own  their  own 
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cars  and  pay  expensive  car  notes  plus  insurance,  maintenance,  and 
gas.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  use  of  cabs  or  hired  drivers  is 
not  a viable  alternative  for  the  blind. 

Employer  Discrimination 

"Employers  aren’t  interested  in  hiring  people  with  visual 
impairments"  was  listed  as  the  third  most  important  reason  by  the 
nonworking  nonstudents  and  by  the  total  group,  but  rated  lower  by 
the  working  than  by  the  nonworking.  There  is  a widespread 
assumption  that  employers  discriminate  against  the  blind,  with  61 
percent  of  the  total  persons  surveyed,  69  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed, 57  percent  of  the  not  employed  (includes  students),  56 
percent  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents,  and  65  percent  of  those 
desiring  to  work  saying  that  this  is  the  case.  The  people  who 
said  that  employers  discriminate  were  asked  whether  they  had  ever 
been  discriminated  against  in  seeking  employment  or  on  a job. 

This  changes  the  picture,  with  only  18  percent  of  those  desiring 
to  work  saying  they  had  experienced  discrimination. 

There  is  obviously  more  discrimination  assumed  than  dis- 
crimination experienced  among  all  groups,  with  only  the  employed 
recording  any  significant  degree  of  discrimination.  The  reason 
only  18  percent  of  the  49  persons  desiring  to  work  had  experi- 
enced discrimination  in  comparison  to  the  65  percent  who  assumed 
discrimination  is  that  only  6 of  these  were  actively  seeking  work 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  of  whom  4 had  experienced  discrimina- 
tion. Since  one  cannot  experience  discrimination  unless  one 
looks  for  work,  this  is  a clear  indication  that  few  of  the 
persons  who  said  they  wanted  to  work  had  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
work  after  becoming  blind. 

Lack  of  Jobs 

"There  aren’t  enough  jobs  available"  was  ranked  fourth  in 
importance  by  the  nonworking  nonstudents  and  last  by  the  total 
survey  group  (as  "bad  economic  conditions").  These  are,  of 
course,  responses  to  two  different  questions,  the  first  asking 
individuals  why  they  are  not  working  and  the  second  asking  why 
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many  of  the  blind  in  general  are  not  working.  The  first  response 
is  a reflection  of  the  recent  economic  conditions  in  Louisiana, 
when  many  people  were  unemployed  (although  this  was  not  the  case 
by  the  time  of  the  survey).  And,  since  bad  economic  conditions 
affect  the  sighted  as  well  as  the  blind,  they  are  not  very 
helpful  in  explaining  differences  in  labor  force  participation 
rates . 

From  the  second  response,  it  is  clear  that  only  a few  of  the 
blind  think  that  prevailing  economic  conditions  have  much  to  do 
with  the  employment  problems  of  the  blind.  Nor  is  this  a dif- 
ference between  the  nonworking  nonstudents  and  the  rest,  since 
the  nonworking  nonstudents  also  gave  a low  rating  to  economic 
conditions  for  the  blind  in  general  though  they  thought  of  it  as 
important  to  themselves.  It  can  be  dismissed  as  a reason  because 
employment  rates  for  the  U.S.  blind  have  apparently  not  changed 
under  differing  economic  conditions,  and  they  appear  (from  state 
reports)  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  every  state,  no  matter 
what  the  prevailing  unemployment  levels. 

Skill  Deficiencies 

Insufficient  education  and  skills  was  rated  second  by  the 
total  survey  population  as  a reason  why  many  of  the  blind  don’t 
work  but  only  fifth  by  the  nonworking  nonstudents  as  a very 
important  or  somewhat  important  reason  why  they  were  not  working. 
Opinions  about  skill  deficiencies  have  been  around  for  a long 
time  and  have  not  changed  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  public 
investments  that  have  been  made  in  the  education  and  training  of 
the  blind.  In  spite  of  the  high  rating  by  the  total  group,  only 
44  percent  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents  thought  it  a factor  in 
their  own  situation,  and  a large  number  of  these  comments  were  in 
the  "somewhat  important"  category. 

Educational  level  appears  to  be  a factor  in  nonemployment, 
but  not  a particularly  important  one.  The  employed  and  non- 
employed  nonstudents  had  about  the  same  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates,  but  a greater  percentage  of  the  nonemployed  nonstu- 
dents (22%)  than  the  employed  (13%)  were  not  high  school  gradu- 
ates. On  the  other  hand,  about  40  percent  of  the  nonworking 
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nonstudents  have  postsecondary  training  of  some  sort.  Indeed,  19 
of  the  40  persons  desiring  to  work  had  some  post secondary  train- 
ing, including  7 college  graduates. 

Family  Responsibilities 

"I  have  children  or  other  family  responsibilities"  was  ranked 
sixth  by  the  nonworking,  essentially  equivalent  in  importance  to 
"skill  deficiencies."  This  is  not  a useful  category  for  explain- 
ing low  labor  force  participation  rates,  since  a smaller  per- 
centage of  the  blind  than  the  sighted  are  married. 

Conf idence 

Only  a third  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents  felt  that  they 
were  not  confident  enough  to  look  for  a job,  and  a large  number 
said  that  it  was  only  a somewhat  important  element  in  their  not 
working.  The  total  group  gave  this  factor  a higher  ranking,  but 
the  percentage  saying  this  was  a reason  why  many  of  the  blind  are 
not  working  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the  response  of  the 
nonworking  nonstudents.  The  surveyed  persons  were  asked  to  rate 
themselves  in  terms  of  confidence.  Interestingly,  none  of  the 
persons  who  said  that  lack  of  confidence  in  looking  for  a job  was 
a very  important  reason  for  their  not  working  rated  themselves 
low  in  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a large  dif- 
ference between  the  working  and  the  nonworking,  with  77  percent 
of  the  working  and  only  52  percent  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents 
rating  themselves  as  highly  confident  and  none  of  the  working  and 
10  percent  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents  rating  themselves  as  low 
in  confidence.  There  was  no  correlation  between  confidence 
levels  and  place  of  work  (e.g.,  private  sector  versus  workshop). 

There  appears  to  be  a relationship  between  work  and  con- 
fidence. But  we  cannot  be  certain  whether,  with  respect  to  the 
employed,  confidence  has  produced  work  or  work  has  produced 
confidence.  Nevertheless,  a third  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents 
feel  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  confidence  to  look  for  a 
job.  As  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents 
who  rated  themselves  as  less  than  highly  confident  also  felt  that 
vision  loss  severely  limited  their  ability  to  hold  a job.  This 
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was  also  the  case  with  respect  to  the  highly  confident,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree.  There  is  apparently  some  relation  between  con- 
fidence and  estimates  of  diminished  job  ability,  but  the  relation 
is  not  great.  Confidence  appears  to  be  an  independent  factor. 

Benef its 

Concerns  about  losing  health  and  income  benefits  were  ranked 
low  by  the  total  group  and  the  nonworking  nonstudents,  although 
they  appear  to  rise  in  importance  for  the  35-44  age  cohort  (the 
numbers  are  too  small  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions).  Neverthe- 
less, about  one-fourth  of  both  groups  thought  them  important. 
Similar  figures  have  been  found  for  the  blind  in  other  states 
such  as  Vermont  (Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices, Needs  Study  of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired,  1980)  and 
Massachusetts  (Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Directions 
for  the  ’80s,  1983),  and  a slightly  lower  figure  (18%)  was  found 
by  Louis  Harris  for  the  disabled. 

The  problem  of  economic  disincentives  was  addressed  by 
another  question:  "Do  you  think  that  fear  of  losing  health  or 

welfare  benefits  is  an  important  reason  why  many  visually  im- 
paired people  are  not  working?"  The  answers  to  this  question 
provide  a different  indication  of  importance,  with  55  percent 
responding  "yes"  and  only  14  percent  responding  "no"  (the  rest 
were  "don’t  know").  As  might  be  expected,  the  working  provided  a 
much  higher  percentage  (72%)  of  affirmative  responses  than  the 
nonworking  nonstudents  (50%). 

Receipt  or  nonreceipt  of  public  benefits  was  the  most  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  employed  and  the  not  employed  in 
the  survey.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  7,  50  percent  of  the 
working  and  88  percent  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents  were  in 
receipt  of  at  least  one  public  benefit  (mostly  SSI,  SSDI , Medic- 
aid or  Medicare)  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  nonworking 
nonstudents  who  did  not  receive  at  least  one  benefit  were  mostly 
married  women  who  were  supported  by  their  husbands.  The  working 
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persons  who  received  at  least  one  benefit  were  mostly  parttime 
workers  and  persons  employed  in  workshops  or  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program. 

Table  7 

RECEIPT  OF  BENEFITS 


♦Working 

Students 

Other  Not  Working 

Not 

Not 

Not 

Age 

Receiving  Receiving 

Receiving  Receiving 

Receiving  Receiving 

16-24 

2 

0 

9 

2 

8 

1 

25-34 

4 

4 

4 

0 

11 

2 

35-44 

7 

6 

-- 

-- 

10 

4 

45-54 

4 

8 

-- 

-- 

12 

2 

55-64 

2 

1 

-- 

-- 

22 

0 

Totals 

19 

19 

13 

2 

63 

9 

♦One  No  Answer. 
Source:  PRA  survey. 


Of  the  63  nonworking  nonstudents  receiving  public  benefits, 

32  received  two  benefits,  27  received  more  than  two,  and  4 
received  only  one.  Most  of  the  recipients  had  combinations  of  a 
public  health  program  (Medicare  of  Medicaid)  and  an  income 
program  (SSI  or  SSDI ) . Of  the  63,  45  desired  to  work  and  18  did 
not.  Of  those  who  did  not  desire  work,  61  percent  received  more 
than  two  benefits,  compared  to  33  percent  of  those  who  desired  to 
work . 


Health  Problems 

Other  handicaps,  health  problems,  and  health  care  needs  re- 
ceived low  rankings.  Of  the  126  surveyed,  31  (one-fourth)  said 
they  had  other  handicaps  or  health  problems,  but  only  ten  said 
that  the  handicap  or  health  problem  was  a greater  limitation  on 
activity  than  vision  loss.  Other  handicaps  or  health  problems 
were  cited  by  a third  of  the  students,  21  percent  of  the  working, 
and  25  percent  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents.  These  problems 
were  fairly  evenly  distributed  across  the  age  cohorts,  corre- 
sponding to  a finding  by  Corinne  Kirchner  (see  Data  on  Blindness 
and  Visual  Impairment  in  the  U.S..  p.  117).  All  but  four  with 
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additional  problems  wanted  to  work,  and  they  were  found  in  the 
oldest  two  age  cohorts.  Thus,  other  problems  are  not  a factor  in 
distinguishing  between  the  working  and  nonworking  but  appear  to 
have  some  effect  on  desire  to  work  as  people  get  older. 

Conclusions 

The  employment  problems  of  the  blind  have  been  characterized 
in  terms  of  low  labor  force  participation  rates  rather  than  high 
unemployment  rates.  Although  unemployment  among  the  blind  is 
probably  higher  than  that  of  the  general  public,  the  difference 
is  not  great.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  three- f ourths  of  the 
general  public  are  in  the  labor  force  compared  to  about  a third 
of  the  blind.  Reasons  for  this  discrepancy  can  be  investigated 
by  asking  the  blind  why  many  of  the  blind  don’t  work,  asking  the 
nonworking  blind  why  they  are  not  working,  and  consulting  other 
sources.  The  survey  tapped  the  first  two  sources,  giving  the 
blind  a chance  to  speak  for  themselves. 

In  summarizing  the  results,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
following  facts  in  mind: 

1)  A total  of  150  people  were  contacted  to  determine  labor 
force  status,  of  whom  126  completed  the  survey  (most  of  the 
others  were  multiply  impaired  and  unable  to  answer). 

2)  Two-thirds  of  the  72  nonemployed  nonstudents  said  they 
wanted  to  work,  showing  a high  desire  to  work  on  the  part  of  the 
blind,  though  only  6 people  were  actively  seeking  work. 

3)  The  rankings  of  reasons  for  why  many  of  the  blind  don’t 
work  by  the  total  group  were  somewhat  different  than  the  rankings 
provided  by  the  nonworking  nonstudents  as  reasons  why  they  were 
not  working. 

4)  The  labor  force  participation  rates  for  the  blind  appear 
not  to  have  changed  in  recent  decades,  so  that  time-related 
reasons  can  be  disregarded. 

5)  The  labor  force  participation  rates  for  the  blind  in 
Louisiana  are  apparently  the  same  as  those  in  other  states,  so 
that  Louisiana-specific  reasons  can  be  disregarded. 
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6)  The  great  similarity  between  the  blind  and  the  disabled 
with  respect  to  employment-related  factors  suggests  structural 
rather  than  bl ind- related  causes. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  can  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions about  possible  reasons  for  the  low  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rates  of  the  blind  compared  to  the  general  public: 

1)  In  the  later  age  cohorts,  many  people  have  taken  early 
retirement  and  simply  do  not  wish  to  work.  It  is  understandable 
that  persons  who  have  been  working  and  become  blind  later  in  life 
might  not  wish  to  return  to  work,  particularly  if  there  are 
related  health  problems.  However,  more  than  half  of  the  persons 
blinded  after  the  age  of  34  said  they  wanted  to  work.  Thus, 
early  retirement  is  not  as  important  a factor  as  it  first  ap- 
pears . 

2)  The  blind  tend  to  stay  in  school  longer,  which  is  a 
partial  explanation  for  the  very  low  LFP  rates  in  the  first  two 
age  cohorts.  Many  are  college  students  who  receive  public 
benefits  while  at  the  same  time  having  their  college  expenses 
paid  through  rehabilitation.  Some  survey  respondents  said  that 
blindness  had  enabled  them  to  stay  in  school,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  stay  in  school  for  extended  periods. 

3 ) The  survey  encountered  a large  number  of  multiply  im- 
paired people  in  the  first  two  age  cohorts,  which  significantly 
reduced  the  LFP  rates  for  those  age  cohorts.  However,  the 
rubella  epidemic  was  a temporary  phenomenon  and  cannot  explain 
low  LFP  rates  over  time.  Neither  is  this  a matter  of  health 
problem  waves,  since  none  are  manifest  in  the  latter  age  cohorts. 

4)  Recently  prevailing  economic  conditions  in  Louisiana 
cannot  be  an  explanation  because  of  absence  of  change  over  time 
in  LFP  rates  and  the  similarity  in  the  employment  rates  between 
the  blind  in  Louisiana  and  in  other  states. 

5)  Childcare  or  other  family  responsibilities  cannot  be  a 
factor  because  the  blind  marry  at  lower  rates  than  the  general 
population . 
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6)  Lack  of  skills  does  not  appear  to  be  a problem.  Some 
people  are  obviously  skill  deficient,  but  the  blind  appear  to 
have  higher  educational  levels  than  the  general  population. 

7)  Although  transportation  problems  were  rated  high  as  a 
reason  for  nonemployment,  they  cannot  be  considered  a cause. 
Deficiencies  in  public  transportation  are  a problem  for  the 
sighted  as  well  as  the  blind.  Alternatives  are  available  to  the 
blind,  and  these  alternatives  are  probably  less  costly  than  what 
the  sighted  bear  in  terms  of  initial  outlays,  gas,  insurance,  and 
maintenance . 

8 ) Other  handicaps  or  health  problems  are  not  widespread 
(except  for  the  rubella  group)  and  are  common  to  the  working  as 
well  as  to  the  not  working.  We  do  not  know  the  level  of  health 
problems  among  the  blind  compared  to  the  general  population, 
although  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  would  be  larger  (leading  to 
some  labor  force  participation  differences).  In  any  case,  this 
factor  was  rated  low. 

9)  Confidence  appears  to  be  a problem  for  a significant 
number  of  the  blind,  and  confidence  levels  distinguish  the 
working  from  the  not  working.  We  do  not,  however,  know  con- 
fidence levels  among  the  general  population. 

10)  If  employer  discrimination  is  a factor,  it  is  because  of 
assumed  discrimination  rather  than  experienced  discrimination. 
Many  of  the  blind  may  not  be  looking  for  work  because  they  feel 
that  no  one  will  hire  them.  This  presumption  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  employed;  neither  can  it  be  derived  from  the  nonem- 
ployed.  We  simply  did  not  encounter  anyone  who  had  made  a 
sustained  effort  to  obtain  employment  and  failed.  The  presump- 
tion is,  therefore,  a product  of  common  knowledge  among  the  blind 
everywhere,  or  else  it  is  an  exaggeration  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences . 

11)  Four  out  of  every  five  blind  persons  of  working  age  who 
are  neither  working  nor  students  say  that  their  vision  loss 
severely  limits  their  ability  to  hold  a job.  If  this  self- 
designation is  correct,  lack  of  employment  among  the  blind  is  not 
a social  problem  but  a realistic  reflection  of  the  conditions  of 
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blindness.  If  the  self-designation  is  not  correct,  there  is  a 
large  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  blind  themselves  with 
respect  to  their  employment  potentials,  which  would  need  to  be 
corrected  before  any  other  actions  were  taken.  Interestingly, 
opinions  of  the  nonworking  blind  on  their  employment  potentials 
are  the  same  as  those  of  employers,  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
change  their  opinions  when  they  are  reinforced  by  the  blind 
themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  blind  would  consider 
employers  prejudiced  when  they  are  of  the  same  opinion  about  job 
capac i ty . 

12)  In  looking  at  the  overall  results  of  the  survey,  we  find 
that  a significant  number  of  the  blind  are  working  but  that  a 
large  majority  are  not  working,  many  of  whom  say  they  would  like 
to  work.  If  those  desiring  to  work  were  working  or  even  actively 
seeking  work,  the  labor  force  participation  differences  between 
the  blind  and  the  general  population  would  largely  disappear. 
However,  of  the  49  persons  who  said  they  would  like  to  work,  only 
6 were  actively  seeking  employment. 

The  survey  did  not  attempt  to  determine  job-search  activities 
over  the  long  term.  However,  only  12  of  the  49  desiring  to  work 
indicated  that  a rehabilitation  counselor  had  ever  assisted  them 
in  attempting  to  obtain  employment;  and  much  of  this  assistance 
had  been  provided  for  previous  employment  positions  rather  than 
during  the  nonworking  period  prior  to  the  survey.  A question  was 
also  asked  on  how  people  have  been  spending  their  time  while  not 
employed,  with  the  common  answers  being  reading,  watching  tv, 
hobbies,  housekeeping,  and  doing  nothing.  In  addition,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a far  fewer  number  had  experienced  discrimina- 
tion in  seeking  employment  than  those  who  thought  employers 
discriminated. 

The  126  people  surveyed  are  distributed  as  follows:  31 
percent  working  and  69  percent  not  working.  Of  the  persons  not 
working,  17  percent  are  students,  26  percent  do  not  want  to  work, 
and  56  percent  would  like  to  work.  Of  the  persons  desiring  to 
work,  only  12  percent  were  actually  seeking  work  at  the  time  of 
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the  survey.  As  for  the  rest  of  those  desiring  to  work,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  have  made  little  effort  to  seek  work.  Even 
those  seeking  work  did  not  report  diligent  effort. 

Questioning  the  Conclusions 

In  some  individual  cases  the  reasons  given  for  not  working 
are  decisive  and  can  be  considered  causes  (e.g.,  incapacitating 
health  problems).  In  other  cases,  choices  have  been  made  for 
reasons  common  to  the  sighted  population  (e.g.,  childrearing). 
Nevertheless,  the  reasons  ranked  high  by  the  blind  for  absence  of 
work  do  not  appear  to  individually  or  collectively  explain  the 
labor  force  participation  differences  between  the  blind  and  the 
general  population. 

From  the  responses  provided  by  the  blind  themselves,  it 
appears  that  assumptions  about  noneraployabi 1 i ty  and  employer 
discrimination  are  primary  factors,  supported  in  some  cases  by 
lack  of  confidence.  If  the  first  assumption  is  correct,  blindness 
is  a primary  cause  of  nonemployment  and  there  is  no  social 
problem  requiring  rectification.  This  is  a conclusion  that  could 
be  drawn  for  the  disabled  in  general  ( in  the  Louis  Harris  sur- 
vey) , who  gave  the  disability  itself  as  the  first  reason  for  not 
working  in  almost  the  same  percentages  as  the  blind  (78%  of  the 
disabled  compared  to  79%  of  the  blind).  However,  in  the  PRA 
survey,  when  the  question  turned  from  subjective  reasons  for 
nonemployment  by  those  who  were  not  working  to  an  objective 
judgment  of  the  conditions  of  the  blind,  only  29  percent  indi- 
cated that  visual  impairment  was  a severe  limitation  to  employ- 
ment. Moreover,  it  then  becomes  impossible  to  explain  why  so 
many  of  the  blind  are  working.  If  the  assumption  is  incorrect  or 
exaggerated,  much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  convincing  the  blind 
of  their  employment  capacities. 

The  second  assumption  (employer  discrimination)  is  based  on 
rumor,  which  may  be  correct,  rather  than  on  personal  experience. 
Discrimination  is  not  in  itself  invidious  since  all  of  us  dis- 
criminate by  making  choices  on  the  basis  of  whatever  knowledge  we 
have,  which  is  often  mistaken.  If  the  blind  are  correct  about 
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their  own  employment  capacities,  there  is  no  reason  to  condemn 
employers  for  drawing  the  same  conclusions.  The  Louis  Harris 
survey  asked  for  relative  weights  to  be  given  to  employer  dis- 
crimination versus  the  disability  itself  as  an  employment  bar- 
rier. More  than  three- f ourths  of  the  nonworking  said  that  the 
disability  was  a greater  barrier,  again  suggesting  (because  of 
the  large  compatibility  between  the  two  surveys)  the  importance 
of  the  assumption  about  nonemployability. 

Whatever  merits  can  be  assigned  to  the  reasons  given  by  the 
blind  for  not  working,  they  appear  to  be  reasons  and  not  causes, 
since  none  provides  a clear  and  forceful  explanation.  Transpor- 
tation, for  example,  is  a reason  but  cannot  be  considered  an 
insuperable  barrier.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  an  explanatory 
factor,  though  it  was  ranked  highest  by  the  blind  collectively 
(including  students  and  those  who  were  working).  The  working 
have  obviously  resolved  their  transportation  problems.  In  the 
Louis  Harris  survey,  transportation  was  ranked  only  sixth  (out  of 
nine)  as  a reason  for  not  working.  Although  transportation  for 
obvious  reasons  is  a larger  problem  for  the  blind  than  the 
disabled,  the  different  ranking  of  factors  produced  approximately 
the  same  level  of  labor  force  participation.  Different  reasons 
producing  similarity  of  results  suggests  that  there  is  something 
more  fundamental  underlying  these  behavior  patterns. 

Potential  loss  of  health  and  income  benefits  was  ranked  low 
by  the  blind  and  even  lower  by  the  disabled  in  the  Louis  Harris 
survey.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  fact 
that  88  percent  of  the  blind  not  in  the  labor  force  (including 
students,  excluding  those  looking  for  work)  are  receiving  public 
benefits,  most  are  receiving  multiple  benefits,  and  receipt  of 
public  benefits  is  a primary  distinguishing  factor  between  the 
employed  and  the  not  employed. 

Receipt  of  benefits  cannot  be  considered  a cause  of  non- 
employment or  not  seeking  employment,  since  half  of  the  employed 
receive  benefits  and  all  but  one  of  the  six  persons  actively 
seeking  work  were  receiving  benefits.  However,  receipt  of 
benefits  among  the  working  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  type 
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of  employment,  with  the  recipients  generally  in  parttime  work  or 
low-paid  work  in  such  facilities  as  workshops.  Whether  people 
seek  low-paid  and  parttime  positions  in  order  to  maintain  bene- 
fits or  benefits  are  obtained  because  the  positions  are  low-paid 
and  parttime  cannot  be  determined  from  a survey. 

If  public  benefits  are  an  important  factor  in  nonemployment 
(as  some  of  the  respondents  maintained  adamantly  and  a majority 
agreed  when  asked  the  question  directly),  it  is  apparently  not 
because  people  are  concerned  about  losing  health  or  income 
benefits  (as  the  issue  was  generally  posed  in  the  survey). 

Rather,  benefits  should  be  understood  as  an  enabling  condition  of 
nonemployment,  supplying  a sufficient  economic  base  so  that 
employment  is  not  a necessity.  Of  the  few  nonworking  nonstudents 
who  were  not  receiving  benefits,  all  were  supported  by  a spouse 
or  parents.  In  addition,  it  can  be  surmised  that  receipt  of 
benefits  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  lack  of  aggressiveness 
and  nonaction  in  the  job-search  process,  since  the  spur  of 
necessity  is  absent. 
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IV.  PHYSICAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  BLINDNESS 


PRA’s  survey  of  Louisiana’s  working  age  legally  blind 
population  provided  only  one  definite  conclusion:  that  the 

employment  problem  is  largely  one  of  low  labor  force  participa- 
tion rates  rather  than  unemployment.  The  other  conclusions  are 
not  definitive.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  turn  to 
other  sources  of  information,  including  the  literature  on  blind- 
ness and  the  insights  of  service  providers,  to  see  what  they 
reveal  about  the  various  factors  that  may  contribute  to  non- 
employment. This  chapter  begins  a rethinking  of  blindness  in  the 
context  of  employment  issues  by  addressing  blindness  as  a physi- 
cal fact.  This  rethinking  is  carried  forward  in  the  next  three 
chapters,  discussing  physical,  personal,  and  social  dimensions  of 
blindness  in  the  light  of  the  aforementioned  information  sources 
and  weaving  in  additional  data  from  the  survey. 

Parameters 

In  discussions  about  blindness  with  the  general  public  and 
employers,  the  assumption  is  always  made  that  the  persons  who  are 
talked  about  are  totally  blind.  If  they  were  totally  blind,  the 
problem  of  employment  would  be  much  easier,  for  we  would  be 
dealing  with  an  extremely  small,  homogeneous  population.  Blind- 
ness, however,  is  a legal  construct,  incorporating  vision  of 
20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  after  correction  and  other 
limiting  factors  such  as  restricted  visual  field. 

That  it  is  a legal  construct  is  important  because  those  who 
fall  within  the  legal  definition  can  receive  public  services  and 
benefits,  with  all  the  consequences,  both  good  and  bad,  that  flow 
from  them.  That  it  encompasses  a range  of  visual  acuity  gives 
rise  to  a multitude  of  problems  related  to  the  tension  between 
dealing  with  people  as  individuals  and  as  a group.  That  it  is 
not  what  most  people  think  it  is  provides  a context  for  numerous 
misunderstandings  and  difficulties  for  the  blind  in  how  they  are 
to  understand  themselves  and  represent  themselves  to  others. 

Blindness  is  not  so  much  a physical  fact  as  it  is  a social 
phenomenon  constituted  by  decisions  about  when  visual  deficit 
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should  become  a problem  of  special  concern.  The  construct  is,  of 
course,  based  on  physical  fact,  but  it  is  established  by  an 
arbitrary  break  in  a continuum  that  extends  upward  through 
various  degrees  of  visual  deficit  until  one  reaches  perfect 
vision.  The  breakpoint  was  not  arrived  at  frivolously,  but 
rather  was  based  on  a concept  of  functionality  (put  simply,  below 
a certain  level  of  sight,  people  begin  to  experience  functional 
difficulties).  Nevertheless,  it  is  arbitrary,  as  any  break  in  a 
continuum  must  be,  defining  blindness  as  that  which  lies  below 
the  breakpoint  and  sightedness  as  that  which  lies  above. 

The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  breakpoint  can  be  seen  quite 
readily  in  comparing  persons  at  the  margin,  for  there  is  no 
functional  difference  between  a person  at  the  20/200  level  and 
another  at  20/195  (an  argument  that  would,  of  course,  apply  at 
any  point  on  the  continuum).  Classification  of  individuals  is 
even  more  arbitrary,  since  the  designation  "blind"  often  hinges 
on  the  adequacy  of  instrumentation  and  even  the  emotional  state 
of  doctor  or  patient.  In  addition,  some  blind  persons  are  not 
blind  but  have  been  classified  as  such  because  measurement 
techniques  are  incapable  of  identifying  gradations  slightly  over 
the  20/200  level. 

Although  the  breakpoint  is  a cut  in  a continuum,  the  break 
establishes  monolithic  categories,  with  the  sighted  on  one  side 
and  the  blind  on  the  other.  This  is  not  an  argument  against 
classification.  But  it  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  physi- 
cal dimensions  of  blindness  are  intimately  tied,  and  largely 
subordinated,  to  the  social  dimensions,  which  have  been  ratified 
by  legislation.  Alternately,  it  suggests  that  since  the  blind 
and  the  sighted  are  on  a continuum,  the  blind  are  not  wholly 
other  but  much  like  everyone  else. 

The  monolithic  nature  of  the  classifications  obscures  the 
fact  that  legal  blindness  contains  within  itself  a continuum  of 
visual  deficit  ranging  from  20/200  to  total  blindness,  which  is 
usually  defined  as  absence  of  a sense  of  vision  or  as  light 
perception  without  projection.  At  the  upper  range,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  function  as  a sighted  person  in  most  important  areas  of 
everyday  life.  From  20/200  to  total  blindness  there  is  a wide 
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range  of  visual  acuity,  which  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  two 
persons  with  the  same  acuity  may  use  their  vision  differently 
(visual  functioning)  or  at  different  levels  of  perception  (visual 
ef  f iciency ) . 

Prevalence 

How  many  legally  blind  people  are  there  in  the  United  States 
and  Louisiana?  We  do  not  know  and  probably  never  will  because  of 
problems  connected  with  survey  and  reporting  procedures.  For- 
tunately, this  is  not  a problem  for  analysis  at  a high  level  of 
generalization,  where  the  basic  facts  that  need  to  be  known  are 
known.  The  National  Society  to  Prevent  Blindness  in  Vision 
Problems  in  the  U.S.  (1980)  has  prepared  a set  of  statistics  on 
legal  blindness  useful  for  planning  purposes.  They  are  presented 
in  Tables  8 and  9,  on  the  following  page,  and  in  the  following 


numbers  on  age  distribution 
population : 

and  rates  per 

100,000  for  the  U.S. 

Age 

Percent 

Rate 

Under  5 

1 

42 

5-19 

7 

62 

20-44 

17 

106 

45-64 

22 

246 

65-74 

19 

636 

75-84 

21 

1513 

85  + 

13 

3003 

Total 

100 

228 

From  these  figures,  it 

can  be  seen  that: 

1 ) Blindness  is  a low 

low- incidence 

phenomenon.  About  2.3 

out  of  very  1000  Americans  are  legally  blind. 

2)  Blindness  is  largely  a problem  of  old  age,  with  more 
than  half  of  the  legally  blind  population  aged  65  or  above. 
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Table  8 


PREVALENCE  OF  LEGAL  BLINDNESS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Age 

Total 

Visual  Acuity  in  Better  Eye 

Totally 

blind 

Light 

perception 

Light 

protection 

Less  than 
5/200 

5/200  to 
less  than 
10/200 

10/200  to 
less  than 
20/200 

20/200 

Rest  nc  ted 
Field 

Unknown 

TOTAL 

498  000 

52.300 

57.200 

5600 

81.450 

49  200 

78  950 

11 1 200 

35  450 

26  650 

Under  5 

6450 

1 550 

1 350 

100 

350 

150 

250 

200 

- 

2.500 

5-19 

34.750 

5.300 

4 700 

350 

3.000 

2 200 

4 500 

9 100 

900 

4.700 

20-44 

82.800 

11  100 

9 650 

750 

10.350 

7 000 

12.600 

21  300 

6.100 

3950 

45-64 

108.050 

12000 

12450 

1.300 

18  050 

10.600 

16.400 

22  250 

10  800 

4.200 

65-74 

95.100 

9.200 

10.850 

1.150 

17.700 

9.150 

15,200 

20.350 

8.350 

3.150 

75-84 

104  600 

8 600 

11  200 

1.150 

19,150 

11.150 

18.000 

23.550 

6.700 

4.300 

85  and  over 

66.250 

4.550 

7000 

800 

12.850 

8.150 

12.000 

14  450 

2.600 

3.850 

Under  20 

41  200 

6850 

6050 

450 

3 350 

2 350 

4.750 

9.300 

900 

7.200 

65  and  over 

265  950 

22  350 

29  050 

3.100 

49  700 

29  250 

45.200 

58  350 

17  650 

11.300 

Source : 

Vision  Problems 

in  the 

U.S 

Table  9 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

LEGAL  BLINDNESS 

IN 

THE 

UNITED 

STATES 

Visual  Acuity  in  Better  Eye 

5/200  to 

10/200  to 

Totally 

Light 

Light 

Less  than  less  than 

less  than 

Restricted 

Age 

Total 

blind 

perception  protection 

5/200  10/200 

20/200 

20/200 

Field 

Unknown 

TOTAL 

100  0 

106 

1 1 4 

1 1 

160 

9 7 

159 

22  6 

76 

55 

Under  5 

100  0 

24  3 

20  8 

1 5 

56 

1 9 

37 

33 

- 

38  8 

5-19 

100  0 

15  3 

135 

1.1 

86 

6 3 

130 

26  2 

26 

13  5 

20-44 

100  0 

134 

1 1 7 

09 

125 

8 5 

152 

25  7 

7 4 

4 8 

45-64 

100  0 

1 1 1 

11  5 

1 2 

16  7 

98 

152 

20  6 

100 

39 

65-74 

1000 

97 

11  4 

1 2 

186 

96 

160 

21  4 

88 

33 

75-84 

100  0 

8 2 

107 

1 1 

18  3 

1 1 4 

172 

22  5 

64 

4 1 

85  and  over 

100  0 

69 

106 

i 2 

19  4 

12  3 

18  1 

21  8 

39 

5 8 

Under  20 

100  0 

158 

139 

1 2 

84 

6 1 

125 

25  0 

24 

14  8 

65  and  over 

100  0 

8 4 

109 

1 2 

187 

11  0 

170 

21  9 

6 7 

4 2 

Source:  Vision  Problems  in  the  U.S. 
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3)  Incidence  rates  increase  steadily  with  each  age  cohort. 
Fewer  than  two  persons  per  thousand  in  the  working  age  population 
(16-64)  are  legally  blind. 

4)  The  totally  blind  comprise  a little  over  10  percent  of 
the  legally  blind  population,  or  a little  over  20  percent  if 
light  perception  is  included. 

5 ) About  22  percent  are  found  in  the  highest  range  of 
acuity  within  the  parameters  of  legal  blindness. 

The  important  points  for  planning  are  as  follows: 

1)  Blindness  is  largely  hidden  from  the  sighted  public 
because  of  low- inc idence , the  fact  that  most  of  the  legally  blind 
are  not  recognizable  as  such,  and  the  fact  that  most  legally 
blind  are  elderly  and  therefore  not  as  active  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

2)  Blindness  clusters  in  the  higher  ranges  of  acuity, 
suggesting  the  importance  of  visual  aids. 

3)  Within  any  population  pool,  the  number  of  legally  blind 
persons  of  employable  age  will  be  quite  small  and  will  tend  to  be 
older  than  the  sighted  population. 

Limitations 

What  limitations  do  the  physical  facts  of  blindness  place  on 
employment  possibilities?  The  last  time  this  issue  was  addressed 
in  a formal  fashion  was  in  1972,  when  Herbert  Rusalem  published 
Coping  with  the  Unseen  Environment,  which  is  the  latest  introduc- 
tion to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  At  that 
time,  Rusalem  pointed  out  that  although  some  occupations  were 
prohibited  by  blindness  and  occupational  types  in  the  immediate 
past  were  very  limited,  new  types  of  jobs  were  being  added 
rapidly  to  the  list  of  blind  employment  each  year.  He  cautioned 
that  the  general  approach  was  to  be  overly  inclusive  in  identify- 
ing unsuitable  occupations,  and  he  recommended  that  job  lists  be 
left  open,  that  placements  be  geared  to  clients’  interests  and 
aspirations  rather  than  to  preconceived  niches,  and  that  creativ- 
ity be  exercised  in  the  realization  of  new  job  opportunities. 

Much  has  changed  since  the  early  1970s,  particularly  with 
the  advent  of  new  technologies  and  the  opening  of  new  occupation- 
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Whatever  the  VA  ’ s attitude  toward  blindness  might  be,  Scott 
sees  it  as  operationally  a strong  force  toward  independence.  The 
key  elements  of  VA  practice  are  the  short-term  and  focused  nature 
of  its  operation.  It  is  clear  that  these  are  not  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  normal  agency  that  Scott  characterizes  as 
accommodative.  But,  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  an  agency  that 
picks  up  a client  at  the  age  of  16  and  carries  him  through  a 
postsecondary  educational  program  is  manifesting  an  invidious 
attitude  toward  blindness.  This  is  simply  the  reality  of  what 
the  agency  has  been  designated  to  do. 

It  would  be  nice  if  the  typical  rehabilitation  agency  had  a 
single  purpose  such  as  job  placement.  This  would  enable  agencies 
to  focus  their  activities.  However,  many  demands  are  placed  on 
agencies,  and  they  are  assigned  a number  of  different  respon- 
sibilities. The  two  primary  ones  are  social  services  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  The  latter  is  confounded  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  homemaker  category,  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
an  agency  to  set  its  sights  clearly  on  job  placement,  much  less 
to  develop  viable  programs  for  placement  in  competitive  employ- 
ment. Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  counselors  are  rewarded  for 
successful  closures  rather  than  for  placements  in  competitive 
employment,  which  generally  require  more  time. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  multiple  purposes.  Rather, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  typical  agency  is  faced  with 
problems  not  of  its  own  choosing.  Lack  of  focus  is  not  a product 
of  an  improper  attitude  toward  blindness  but  of  the  way  in  which 
agency  purposes  have  been  structured  by  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. Again,  we  are  dealing  with  systemic  problems  rather  than 
with  things  that  can  be  changed  by  a modification  of  agency 
ethos . 

The  two  activities  of  counselors  most  directly  related  to 
employment  are  vocational  counseling  and  placement.  However, 
numerous  studies  (e.g.,  John  Muthard  and  Paul  Salomone,  "Roles 
and  Functions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor,"  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  Bulletin.  No.  1-SP,  1969)  have  shown  that  rehabilita- 

tion counselors  spend  little  time  in  counseling,  much  less  in 
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placement,  compared  to  other  activities  such  as  case  recording 
and  service  coordination.  Counselors  continuously  express  a 
desire  for  more  face-to-face  counseling  activities.  This  is 
important  because  the  key  counseling  function  is  in  assisting 
clients  to  make  wise  vocational  choices  (followed  fairly  closely 
by  psychological  counseling). 

Most  counselors  spend  very  little,  if  any,  time  in  job 
development,  which  is  the  central  activity  of  placement.  This  is 
understandable  because  they  generally  are  not  by  inclination, 
personality,  and  training  attuned  to  dealing  with  employers. 

They  become  counselors  because  they  like  to  do  counseling,  and 
most  become  counselors  without  any  substantial  work  experience  in 
the  private  sector.  Many  writers  in  the  rehabilitation  field 
maintain  that  job  development  is  important  to  good  vocational 
counseling.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
Contacts  with  employers  are  important  for  good  vocational  coun- 
seling, but  they  do  not  necessarily  involve  job  development 
activities.  Job  experience  in  the  private  sector,  before  counsel- 
ing, would  be  helpful. 

Given  the  fairly  low  levels  of  counseling  activities,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  counselors  could  have  the  dramatic  effect 
seen  by  Scott,  no  matter  what  the  counselor’s  attitude  may  be 
toward  blindness.  There  is,  however,  one  element  in  counseling 
that  may  contribute  to  dependency:  the  tendency  of  counselors  to 

try  to  do  too  much  for  their  clients.  This  is  a problem  of 
practice  arising  partly  out  of  compassion  but  partly  out  of  a 
desire  to  give  clients  the  best  in  services. 

PRA’s  survey  asked  three  questions  related  to  rehabilita- 
tion. The  first  was  whether  the  respondent  had  received  rehabil- 
itation services  in  Louisiana.  Approximately  two-thirds  respond- 
ed "yes."  All  age  cohorts  made  fairly  high  use  of  rehabilitation 
services,  with  the  highest  use  made  by  the  35-44  cohort  and  the 
last  two  cohorts  showing  somewhat  lesser  use  than  the  others. 

With  respect  to  present  status  (employed,  homemaker,  retired, 
self-designated  unemployed,  and  student),  the  employed  made  least 
use  of  services.  Only  42  percent  of  the  respondents  had  made  use 
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of  placement  assistance  to  obtain  a job.  More  than  half  in  two 
age  cohorts  (25-34  and  35-44)  had  received  job  placement  assis- 
tance. Only  19  percent  of  those  blinded  after  the  age  of  34  had 
received  job  placement  assistance.  Of  the  respondents  who  re- 
ceived assistance,  two-thirds  rated  it  good  to  fair,  with  the 
remainder  equally  divided  between  "excellent"  and  "poor." 

Of  the  39  employed  respondents,  nearly  two-thirds  had  re- 
ceived job  placement  assistance.  As  might  be  expected,  more  than 
half  of  those  who  had  received  assistance  were  employed  in  shel- 
tered settings  (including  vending)  or  in  the  rehabilitation 
field.  The  high  percentages  of  the  employed  who  had  received 
assistance  is  somewhat  misleading.  Only  half  had  actually  gotten 
their  jobs  through  rehabilitation.  Employment  distribution  for 
the  respondents  was  as  follows:  30  percent  in  the  public  sector; 

27  percent  in  the  private  sector;  16  percent  in  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program;  16  percent  other  self-employed;  and  11  percent 
in  sheltered  workshops.  Job  placement  assistance  had  been  pro- 
vided to  only  36  percent  in  the  public  sector,  40  percent  in  the 
private  sector,  and  50  percent  in  the  other  self-employed  sector. 
More  importantly,  none  of  those  employed  in  the  private  sector 
and  only  one-third  of  those  in  the  public  sector  had  obtained 
their  job  through  rehabilitation,  and  of  the  latter,  most  were 
employed  by  rehabilitation. 

Vendors 

Rehabilitation  provides  many  of  its  services  through  ven- 
dors. In  Louisiana  the  two  vendors  specifically  concerned  with 
the  blind  are  the  University  of  New  Orleans’  Training  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Blind  and  the  Louisiana  Center  for  the 
Blind  in  Ruston.  There  are  other  important  out-of-state  vendors, 
such  as  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  and  in-state 
vendors  not  specifically  concerned  with  the  blind  such  as  busi- 
ness and  trade  and  technical  schools  and  the  Center  for  Rehab- 
ilitation Science  and  Biomedical  Engineering  at  Louisiana  Tech 
University  in  Ruston,  which  provides  job  modification  services. 
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The  Training  and  Resource  Center  in  New  Orleans  began  in 
1986  with  a core  program  in  microcomputing  skills  for  the  state’s 
blind  adults.  It  has  since  become  a resource  base  for  rehabili- 
tation and  special  education  professionals,  developed  an  outreach 
program  for  those  professionals,  expanded  its  services  to  include 
high  school  students,  entered  into  rehabilitation  engineering  in 
connection  with  job  development,  established  collateral  training 
programs  (such  as  braille,  orientation  and  mobility,  and  asser- 
tiveness), and  instituted  an  occupational-specific,  computer- 
related  training  program.  It  is  a strong  force  for  fostering 
personal  independence  and  enhancing  career  options. 

The  Louisiana  Center  for  the  Blind  in  Ruston  is  a nonprofit 
agency  providing  a residential  program  for  adults  concentrating 
on  personal  adjustment  to  blindness  and  the  blindness  skills  of 
orientation  and  mobility,  communication,  and  daily  living.  The 
Center’s  programs  are  based  on  a positive  philosophy  of  blindness 
and  are  directed  toward  maximum  independence.  These  principles 
are  infused  into  the  specifics  of  the  training  program.  Skills 
are  learned  not  in  isolation  but  in  the  functional  setting  of  a 
city  (the  setting  in  which  they  must  ultimately  be  applied).  The 
Center  also  has  a placement  program  for  the  blind  population  of 
the  state  funded  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  is 
developing  new  programs  (e.g.,  a summer  "Buddy  System"  to  provide 
role  models)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state’s  blind  children. 

Training  in  particular  occupational  skills  is  important,  but 
not  for  the  reason  generally  assumed.  R.  T.  Chien  and  B.  S. 
Growick  in  "On  the  Congruence  of  Training  and  Placement"  ( Rehab- 
ilitation Counseling  Bulletin,  December  1983)  found  that  only 
half  of  a group  of  clients  obtained  jobs  in  the  area  in  which 
trained.  Similar  findings  were  made  by  Raymond  Dalton  and  Adolph 
Latz  in  "Vocational  Placement:  The  Pennsylvania  Rehab  Center" 
(Rehabilitation  Literature.  Novembe r-December  1978).  Of  the 
clients  who  completed  a training  program  from  1973  to  1975,  85 
percent  found  employment,  but  only  49  percent  were  employed  in 
the  area  in  which  trained.  The  difference  between  general  em- 
ployment success  and  comparatively  modest  accomplishments  in 
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training-related  employment  are  understandable.  It  is  well  known 
that  employers  are  more  interested  in  trainable  than  in  trained 
labor,  since  job-specific  training  must  be  done  on  the  job  even 
when  a person  brings  specific  occupational  skills  to  the  employ- 
ment situation.  Nevertheless,  completion  of  a training  program 
shows  initiative,  diligence,  and  capacity,  which  are  qualities 
employers  are  interested  in. 

There  have  been  no  specific  studies  related  to  the  vocation- 
al training  of  the  blind.  The  primary  issue  appears  to  be 
whether  training  for  the  blind  should  take  place  in  general  or 
specialized  training  programs.  The  lack  of  a direct  relationship 
between  types  of  training  received  and  jobs  acquired  suggests 
that  specialized  programs  may  not  be  needed;  and,  some  people 
within  the  blind  community  point  out  that  specialized  programs 
are  incompatible  with  normalization.  On  the  other  hand,  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  in  modifying  programs  in  non-spec ial ized 
settings,  and  vocational  schools  have  run  into  trouble  with 
rehabilitation  because  of  their  unfortunate  tendency  to  advertise 
placement  services,  which  they  do  not  in  fact  provide  (not  in  the 
sense  of  job  development),  and  their  low  placement  rates  for  the 
disabled,  which  can  hardly  be  blamed  on  the  schools  themselves. 

Particular  programs  such  as  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind’s  Taxpayer  Service  representative  course  obviously  have 
some  advantages  because  of  immediate  access  to  employment  possi- 
bilities. Specialized  institutions  will  never  be  able  to  encom- 
pass the  wide  range  of  occupations  open  to  the  blind.  Particular 
courses  in  specialized  institutions  should  be  judged  solely  in 
terms  of  employment  success,  for  which  no  evaluative  data  are 
available  in  the  literature. 


Employment 

The  two  institutional  forms  directly  related  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  are  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program  and  the 
sheltered  workshops,  of  which  there  are  two  in  Louisiana  (the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  New  Orleans  and  the  Louisiana  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  Workshop  in  Shreveport).  Both  of  these 
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also  becoming  dramatically  transformed  through  the  development  of 
satellites  (for  managerial  efficiency  and  lower  costs)  and  work 
activity  centers,  which  are  designed  to  provide  work  experiences 
(though  little  in  the  way  of  production)  for  blind  multiply 
impaired.  The  work  activity  centers  are  particularly  important 
because  they  are  part  of  the  deinstitutionalization  movement.  As 
nonprofit  institutions,  workshops  have  the  capacity  to  provide  a 
wide  array  of  services  (even  such  things  as  college  preparatory 
programs).  It  appears  that  the  future  of  workshops  as  innova- 
tive institutions  lies  largely  in  the  areas  of  external  service 
delivery  and  internal  delivery  of  services  to  the  blind  multiply 
impaired  (which,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  emerging  trend  for 
residential  institutions). 

There  appear  to  be  some  opportunities  for  placement,  but  the 
major  issue  faced  by  workshops  with  respect  to  competitive  em- 
ployment lies  in  the  direction  of  intake.  There  seems  to  be 
fairly  widespread  sentiment  ( including  within  the  community  of 
workshops)  that  the  non-multiply  impaired  blind  should  not  be 
brought  into  workshops  if  possible,  which  implies  a need  for 
stronger  efforts  within  rehabilitation  to  generate  competitive 
employment.  Unfortunately,  the  goals  are  in  tension  with  coun- 
selor objectives  in  securing  successful  closures  in  the  most 
direct  fashion  and  with  workshop  objectives  in  securing  good 
workers  to  maintain  high-quality  production.  The  incompatibility 
of  goals  pointed  out  by  Scott  remains  the  same,  although  the 
plight  of  the  workshops,  which  are  not  of  their  own  making  and 
can  be  overcome  only  partially  through  management  decisions, 
should  provide  sympathy  for  their  difficulties  and  a recognition 
that  they  are  dealing  with  complex  issues. 


Voluntary  Associations 

Voluntary  associations  are  important  factors  in  the  delivery 
of  services  to  the  blind.  They  are  ideally  situated  to  provide  a 
wide  array  of  services  because  of  their  independent  status  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  statutorily  restricted  in  their  opera- 
tions in  the  same  way  that  most  public  agencies  are.  The  three 
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A second  factor  is  that  most  workshop  employees  are  fairly 
content  with  their  circumstances.  The  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  in  A Survey  of  Blind  Direct  Labor  Workers  Employed  in 
"Industries  for  the  Blind"  Associated  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  reports  the  results  of  a 1987  national  survey, 
which  is  supplemented  by  information  from  a similar  1983  survey. 
The  1987  survey  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  direct  labor  employ- 
ers have  positive  feelings  about  the  workshop,  and  only  10  per- 
cent have  negative  feelings  (the  rest  were  neutral).  Dissatis- 
faction is  correlated  with  younger  age,  higher  education,  nru- 
receipt  of  training  services,  and  pessimism  p.oout  chances  for 
promotion . 

Ratings  were  down  slightly  from  the  1983  survey.  As  in 
1983,  wages  and  benefits  were  only  a minor  issue.  Thirty-nine 
percent  say  they  would  prefer  to  work  in  private  industry.  Non- 
interest in  working  in  the  private  sector  increases  progressively 
by  age.  Similar  to  the  1983  findings,  most  workshop  employees 
(65%)  were  not  optimistic  about  their  chances  of  working  without 
the  workshop,  and  this  pessimism  also  increases  with  age.  There 
are  obviously  a significant  number  of  people  who  would  like  to 
work  in  the  private  sector.  Many  in  the  survey  had  tried  and  had 
returned  to  the  workshop. 

Workshops,  in  general,  are  not  aggressive  about  placement 
because  it  is  incompatible  with  their  primary  goal.  Nor  do 
workshop  employees  appear  to  be  particularly  aggressive  about 
leaving.  Part  of  the  reason  may  lie  in  the  realm  of  economic 
disincentives,  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IX.  L.  G.  Perlman 
in  an  unpublished  study  ("Job  Placement  Study,"  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Severely  Handicapped,  1978)  attempted  to  determine 
the  factors  that  led  some  non-blind  workshops  to  higher  rates  of 
placement  and  found  that  boards  of  directors  with  a strong  busi- 
ness orientation  was  the  only  determinant.  Higher  rates  of 
placement  apparently  can  be  achieved  through  managerial  interest 
in  doing  so. 

Workshops  for  the  blind  are  continuing  to  diversify  their 
product  lines  and  to  extend  into  commercial  markets.  They  are 
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are  forms  of  sheltered  employment--the  sheltered  workshops  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program  also  because 
it  is  restricted  to  the  blind,  and  the  participants  are  largely 
protected  from  the  vicissitudes  of  competition.  Nevertheless, 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  program  provides  a closer  approximation  to 
the  model  of  independence  because  most  of  the  participants  are 
self-employed . 

Nationally  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program  is  showing  vibrancy 
through  incursions  into  non-tradi t ional  realms  such  as  cafeteria 
management  and  highway  concessions.  An  overview  of  the  state 
program  at  this  point  would  be  premature  because  the  program  is 
presently  under  study  by  the  University  of  New  Orleans.  However, 
it  can  be  said  that  Randolph-Sheppard  cannot  serve  as  a spring- 
board to  competitive  self-employment  (the  participants  aren’t 
interested),  and  there  is  an  apparent  need  to  supplement  on-the- 
job  training  with  more-formal  training  programs  (with  respect  to 
the  latter  point,  the  reader  may  wish  to  review  John  Maxson  et 
al . , A Comparison  of  Job  Tasks  for  Operators  of  Business  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind  and  State  Licensing  Agency  Training  Prac- 
tices , which  was  prepared  in  1988  through  MSU’s  Rehabilitation 
Research  and  Training  Center  on  Blindness  and  Low  Vision). 

Sheltered  workshops  are  by  their  very  nature  segregating 
institutions,  and  movement  out  of  workshops  into  competitive 
employment  has  proven  to  be  very  small.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  point,  the  reasons  appear  to  be  complex.  Robert  Scott  in 
"The  Factory  as  a Social  Service  Organization:  Goal  Displacement 
in  Workshops  for  the  Blind"  (Social  Problems,  No.  2,  1967)  points 

out  that  since  their  inception,  workshops  have  been  burdened  by 
contradictory  purposes,  for  they  were  to  be  welfare  establish- 
ments for  those  with  low  employment  potential  while  at  the  same 
time  operating  as  businesses  with  a concern  for  productivity.  A 
secondary,  but  important,  welfare  goal  is  that  the  workshops  were 
to  serve  as  places  of  transitional  employment,  where  training 
would  take  place  for  those  with  the  potential  for  regular  employ- 
ment. Scott  points  out  that  it  makes  little  sense  for  businesses 
to  place  out  their  better  workers. 
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most  important  in  the  state  are  the  Louisiana  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  the  Louisiana  Council  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Louisiana 
Association  for  the  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired  (a  professional  membership  group). 

In  addition  to  the  services  that  they  render,  voluntary 
associations  are  important  to  the  independence  of  the  blind. 
Irving  Lukoff  and  Martin  Whiteman  in  The  Social  Sources  of  Ad- 
justment to  Blindness  (1970)  point  out  that  the  most  isolated  of 
the  blind  are  those  blinded  later  in  life  who  still  have  some 
useful  vision  (apparently  total  blindness  is  a spur  to  adjustment 
and  to  acquisition  of  adaptive  techniques).  They  end  their  book 
with  the  following  observation: 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  blind 
who  do  not  accept  friends  and  organizational  activity 
within  the  blind  community,  despite  personal  and  norma- 
tive pressures  for  independence,  are  less  often  in  the 
most  independent  social-role  categories.  While  blind 
persons  who  avoid  sustained  contacts  with  other  blind 
are  often  aggressively  independent  in  interpersonal 
relations  with  sighted  persons,  they  have  low  rates  of 
employment  and  consequently  fewer  appear  in  the  more 
independent  social  role  categories.  Those  who  make 
their  peace  with  the  blind  community--through  friend- 
ships and  organizational  activity  or  through  the  latter 
alone--are  more  likely  to  be  employed  and  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  social-role  performance.  Without  some 
accommodation  to  the  blind  community,  the  likelihood 
that  the  blind  person  will  achieve  maximum  independence 
is  seriously  diminished.  (p.  253) 
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VIII.  EMPLOYERS  AND  THE  BLIND 


It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  employers  are  reluctant  to 
hire  the  blind,  and  we  have  numerous  reports  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  blind  and  placement  specialists  in  dealing 
with  the  competitive  employment  realm,  both  public  and  private. 
Why  is  this  the  case?  One  possible  explanation  is  that  employers 
are  prejudiced.  No  one  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  this,  and 
let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  the  case.  Prejudice  is  a deep-seated 
emotional  posture  impervious  to  argument,  and  its  behavioral 
manifestations  can  only  be  overcome  by  force,  such  as  through  the 
passage  and  enforcement  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Another  possible  explanation  is  that  employers  merely  accept 
stereotypical  negative  public  attitudes  towards  the  blind.  They 
don’t  employ  the  blind  because  they  have  accepted  such  public 
attitudes  as  that  the  blind  are  helpless.  The  problem  with  this 
contention  is  that  Irving  Lukoff  and  Martin  Whiteman  have  demon- 
strated decisively  that  the  general  public  does  not  stereotype 
the  blind,  much  less  negatively.  In  fact,  Lukoff  and  Whiteman 
found  that  large  majorities  among  the  public  support  the  opinion 
that  "a  blind  person  can  do  almost  anything  anyone  else  can  do" 
and  reject  the  opinion  that  "a  person  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  blind  should  not  have  to  work  for  a living,"  although  most 
think  that  "almost  anything  a blind  person  can  do  is  really 


amazing . " 

We  are  left  with  the  fact  that  employers  discriminate. 
Indeed,  in  the  Louis  Harris  and  Associates  survey  of  employers 
nationwide  (as  reported  in  The  ICD  Survey  II:  Employing  Disabled 
Americans . 1987),  it  was  found  that  most  employers  are  of  the 

opinion  that  "handicapped  people  often  encounter  job  discrimina- 
tion from  employers."  Although  the  term  "discriminate"  often 
carries  pejorative  connotations,  its  root  meaning  is  to  make 
distinctions.  That  is  something  we  all  do  every  day,  and  a 
discriminating  person  is  considered  judicious.  Thus,  we  must  ask 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  employers  discriminate  with  respect 
to  the  blind. 
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Employer  Perspectives 

Surprisingly  little  has  been  done  on  employer  perspectives 
on  the  hiring  of  the  blind.  There  is  apparently  only  one  study 
that  used  a scientific  approach  to  ask  employers  the  fundamental 
question:  Would  you  be  willing  to  hire  a qualified  blind  person? 
This  was  Donald  Black’s  1970  dissertation,  The  Hiring  Policies  of 
Selected  Iowa  Businesses  and  Industries  with  Respect  to  Employ- 
ment of  Blind  Persons,  which  was  based  on  a survey  of  all  Iowa 
manufacturers  (small  as  well  as  large)  that  produced  a near  total 
return.  Three- f ourths  of  the  employers  said  that  they  would  be 

willing  to  hire  a qualified  blind  person,  with  positive  responses 
from  the  large  firms  reaching  84  percent.  Some  reservations  were 
expressed  concerning  certain  jobs,  particularly  those  that 
required  use  of  dangerous  equipment. 

The  rest  of  the  published  literature  does  not  deal  with  the 
blind  specifically  but  provides  comparisons  between  different 
disability  groups,  as  the  following  four  examples  illustrate. 

1 ) Dennis  Mithaug  in  "Negative  Attitudes  Toward  Hiring  the 
Handicapped:  Fact  or  Fiction"  (Journal  of  Contemporary  Business, 
No.  4,  1979)  reports  the  results  of  a mail  survey  of  43  Fortune 

500  companies  that  asked  the  question,  "What  type  of  handicapped 
person  would  you  consider  hiring?",  listing  seven  disability 
types.  The  percentage  responses  were  as  follows: 


Disability  Type 

Yes 

Maybe 

No 

Physically  Disabled 

95 

5 

0 

Hearing  Impaired 

93 

5 

2 

Multiply  Handicapped 

73 

18 

10 

Mentally  Retarded 

68 

24 

7 

B1  ind 

68 

15 

17 

Severely  Physically  Disabled 

39 

39 

22 

Severely  Mentally  Retarded 

20 

44 

27 

2)  C.  Arthur  Williams  in  "Is  Hiring  the  Handicapped  Good 
Business?"  (Journal  of  Rehabilitation.  March/April  1972)  reports 
the  results  of  a mail  survey  of  108  Minnesota  firms  asking  for 
each  of  ten  handicaps  and  four  job  types  the  extent  to  which  they 
would  consider  hiring  persons  with  the  specific  handicap  for  the 
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stated  positions.  Possible  responses  were  "always,"  "usually," 
"sometimes,"  and  "never."  The  percentages  of  "never"  responses 
for  each  job  type  were  as  follows: 


Handicap 

Produc- 

tion 

Manage- 

ment 

Clerical 

Sale: 

Serious  Heart  Attack 

36 

19 

11 

17 

Blind 

72 

59 

52 

72 

Deaf 

30 

43 

18 

61 

Peptic  Ulcer 

9 

12 

3 

8 

Diabetes 

15 

5 

4 

7 

Epilepsy 

35 

23 

11 

34 

Loss  of  One  Arm 

27 

8 

8 

7 

Loss  of  One  Leg 

27 

9 

5 

11 

Back  Ailment 

56 

16 

10 

26 

Mental  Retardation 

36 

88 

40 

87 

3)  Dale  Fuqua 

et  al . 

in  "A  Comparison  of 

Employer  Attitud 

Toward  the  Worker  Problems 

of  Eight 

Types  of  Disabled  Workers" 

(Journal  of  Applied 

Rehabilitation 

Counseling , 

No.  1,  1984 

) 

report  the  results  of  a mail  survey  of  50  employers  in  a Great 
Plains  state  who  were  asked  to  rate  eight  disability  groups 
(blind,  cerebral  palsy,  paraplegia,  emotional  problems,  epilepsy, 
amputation,  deafness,  and  mental  retardation)  with  respect  to  12 
areas  of  concern  (e.g.,  productivity).  Most  concerns  were 
expressed  regarding  the  blind  and  mentally  retarded.  Concerns 
about  hiring  the  blind  were  particularly  strong  in  the  areas  of 
productivity,  accidents,  worker’s  compensation,  and  workplace 
modifications. 

4 ) Ira  Combs  and  Clayton  Omvig  in  "Accommodation  of  Dis- 
abled People  into  Employment:  Perceptions  of  Employers"  ( Journal 
of  Rehabilitation.  Apr il/May/ June  1986)  report  the  results  of  a 
mail  and  personal  interview  survey  of  124  Kentucky  firms  to 
determine  whether  they  could  accommodate  persons  in  16  disability 
categories  (impaired  speech,  hard  of  hearing,  epilepsy,  cardiac 
impaired,  respiratory  disease,  amputee,  physically  handicapped, 
learning  disability,  deaf,  partially  sighted,  mildly  retarded, 
alcoholic,  emotionally  disturbed,  drug  abuse,  blind,  and  severely 
retarded).  The  accommodation  ratings  placed  partially  sighted  in 
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the  tenth  rank,  blind  in  the  fifteenth,  and  mentally  retarded  in 
the  sixteenth. 

What  should  be  made  of  these  studies?  First,  it  should  be 
noted  that  these  are  subjective  opinions  about  employability 
rather  than  rankings  based  on  experience.  The  blind  are  general- 
ly near  the  bottom,  running  neck-and-neck  with  the  mentally 
retarded.  Indeed,  contacts  with  placement  specialists  in  other 
states  indicate  that  they  are  having  more  difficulties  with  the 
blind  than  with  the  mentally  retarded  because  employers  are 
acquiring  a greater  appreciation  of  the  rote  capacities  of  the 
latter.  Are  these  fair  assessments  of  the  capacities  of  the 
blind  vis-a-vis  other  disability  types?  No  one  is  really  in  a 
position  to  say. 

What  is  interesting  about  these  opinions  is  that  they  show 
that  employers  do  discriminate.  They  do  not  have  uniform  at- 
titudes toward  disabilities  and  readily  provide  rank  orderings. 
They  make  different  judgments  regarding  the  blind  and  the  par- 
tially sighted.  And  they  rate  the  employability  of  the  blind 
differently  for  different  types  of  jobs.  These  opinions  may  be 
incorrect,  but  they  are  not  based  on  prejudice  or  vague  attitude. 
Rather,  they  are  cognitive  distinctions  related  to  a simple 
question:  Does  this  type  of  person  have  the  capacity  to  do  this 
job?  If  the  judgment  is  incorrect,  there  is  a cognitive  basis 
for  change . 

This  perspective  can  be  sharpened  by  reference  to  Carl 
Fletcher’s  1969  dissertation,  Employment  and  the  Disabled. 
Fletcher  used  a discussion  format  so  that  he  could  elicit 
detailed  opinions  on  the  employability  of  six  disability  groups 
(paralysis,  epilepsy,  cardiac,  facial  scar,  deaf,  and  blind)  for 
two  job  types  (clerk  typist  and  desk  sales).  Again,  the  blind 
wound  up  on  the  bottom.  But  Fletcher  reveals  the  source  of  the 
problem:  "The  overriding  concern  in  the  discussion  content  on 

this  disability  was  whether  they  could  adequately  perform  the 
work  in  either  job  situation."  The  reasons  given  for  the  nega- 
tive judgments  were  quite  specific,  including  such  things  as  "I 
wouldn’t  hire  a blind  person  for  this  job  in  my  company  because 
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he  couldn’t  see  the  form  to  make  out  orders"  and  "Why  should  I go 
out  of  the  way  to  make  adjustments  when  there  are  plenty  of 
sighted  people  with  the  same  skill  and  motivation  who  could 
fulfill  these  positions?" 

The  straightforward  nature  of  employer  concerns  was  most 
adequately  expressed  in  the  discussion  of  facial  scar.  This  is 
an  interesting  "disability"  because  it  does  not  entail  any  skill 
diminishment . An  employer  who  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
hire  a person  with  a facial  scar  also  said  that  he  would  probably 
keep  this  person  out  of  the  public  eye  because  he  would  be 
worried  about  how  the  public  would  respond.  This  is  precisely  the 
type  of  concern  that  any  of  us  would  have  to  weigh  in  making  a 
decision  to  hire  someone  for  a particular  position. 

Assessing  Discrimination 

In  confronting  problems  of  discrimination  based  on  judgement 
rather  than  on  prejudice,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
judgments  in  a direct  fashion.  The  primary  problem  of  judgement 
for  the  employer  is  whether  this  person  can  do  this  job,  keeping 
in  mind  that  a job  is  not  simply  the  exercise  of  a skill  but  a 
functional  position  within  an  organization  that  must  be  concerned 
with  interrelationships  within  the  whole  and  with  windows  to 
outside  elements  such  as  customers.  It  is  obvious  that  most 
employers  do  not  think  that  the  blind  are  capable  of  fulfilling 
most  jobs.  Why  is  this  the  case? 

Perhaps  the  opinion  is  correct.  Who,  indeed,  is  presently 
in  a position  to  say  what  blind  people  can  and  cannot  do,  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  is  changing 
rapidly  because  of  technological  progress  and  because  of  the 
breaking  of  various  career  barriers  by  the  blind?  There  are 
obviously  some  positions  that  a blind  person  cannot  fill  (e.g., 
truck  driver).  But  the  range  of  possibilities  appears  to  be 
nearly  endless.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
the  blind  can  do  anything  if  sufficient  skill  and  enthusiasm  is 
used  to  address  the  problem.  Exceptions  can  be  made  when  insu- 
perable difficulties  are  encountered. 
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Unfortunately,  the  problem  does  not  lie  simply  with  the 
employers.  PRA ’ s survey  revealed  that  most  of  the  blind  who  are 
not  employed  think  that  vision  loss  severely  limits  their 
capacity  to  hold  a job.  If  people  do  not  think  they  have  the 
capacity  to  work,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  seek  employment, 
and  the  survey  revealed  that  most  of  them  don’t.  Organizations 
such  as  the  NFB  and  AFB  are  presently  assembling  information  on 
jobs  that  the  blind  hold.  This  is  an  important  educational  tool 
for  employers.  However,  it  must  first  be  directed  to  the  blind 
themselves,  who  must  be  convinced  of  their  capacity  to  work. 

Given  the  fact  that  many  of  the  blind  are  employed,  why 
don’t  employers  already  have  a greater  appreciation  of  what  the 
blind  can  do?  Blindness  is  a low- inc idence  phenomenon.  Most 
employers  do  not  know  about  the  blind  except  through  encounters 
with  beggars.  The  blind  are  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
labor  force,  and  most  employers  do  not  have  experience  with  them 
as  employees.  In  attempting  to  envision  what  a blind  person  can 
do,  employers  always  think  of  blindness  as  total  blindness  and 
close  their  eyes  or  put  their  hands  over  their  face  and  apply 
that  condition  to  work  situations.  They  know  little  about 
degrees  of  visual  impairment  and  even  less  about  adaptive  tech- 
niques. When  a blind  person  is  employed,  recognition  of  blind- 
ness tends  to  disappear,  and  the  blind  person  simply  becomes 
another  employee.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  many  employers 
have  immense  difficulties  in  identifying  disabled  workers  on 
their  staff.  (Another  reason  is  that  many  people  do  not  report 
their  disabilities.)  Many  employers  associate  blind  employment 
with  sheltered  workshops,  which  to  them  is  a clear  indication 
that  the  blind  are  incapable  of  functioning  in  a normal  work 
environment.  Lastly,  employers  seldom  encounter  blind  job 
applicants  because  most  of  the  blind  do  not  aggressively  seek 
jobs.  If  employers  are  ignorant  of  what  the  blind  can  do,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  this  state  of  ignorance. 
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Addressing  Concerns 

In  addressing  the  concerns  of  employers  who  are  reluctant  to 
hire  the  blind,  it  is  necessary  to  get  to  specifics.  Employer 
actions  are  not  manifestations  of  some  general  public  attitude 
toward  blindness  or  the  blind.  They  are  based  on  judgments  about 
the  capacity  to  do  jobs.  Although  Lukoff  and  Whiteman  found  that 
the  general  public  thinks  that  the  blind  can  and  should  be 
employed,  this  general  public  attitude  is  irrelevant  to  the 
concerns  and  actions  of  employers.  Harold  Yuker  in  an  unpub- 
lished paper  (1982)  has  shown  that  attitudes  are  situation 
specific,  so  that  the  blind  may  be  rated  highly  for  social 
interaction  and  low  for  employment  potential.  This  confirms 
Lukoff’s  contention  that  concern  for  general  public  attitudes 
should  give  way  to  concern  for  significant  others,  such  as 
employers,  in  the  lives  of  the  blind.  Put  simply,  whatever  the 
results  of  surveys  of  the  general  public  might  reveal,  people  who 
are  concerned  with  employment  issues  must  center  on  the  concerns 
of  employers. 

A large  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  NFB  in 
a national  survey  (unpublished,  1983)  of  employers  to  determine 
attitudes  and  practices  toward  hiring  the  blind.  Of  the  266 
respondents,  approximately  one-third  had  blind  employees.  Not 
surprisingly,  of  the  ones  who  had  not  hired  a blind  worker, 
nearly  two-thirds  thought  that  sight  was  essential  for  all  of  the 
positions  in  their  organization.  The  positions  described  were 
often  similar  or  identical  to  those  already  competently  filled  by 
blind  workers,  clearly  indicating  employer  ignorance  of  the 
capacities  of  the  blind.  And,  the  positions  were  generally  entry 
level,  direct-labor  jobs.  Potentials  for  clerical,  sales,  and 
administrative  positions  were  generally  not  considered. 

Both  those  who  had  and  those  who  had  not  hired  blind  workers 
were  given  a list  of  ten  possible  concerns  in  hiring  a blind 
person.  Those  who  had  not  hired  a blind  person  were  asked  to 
identify  their  concerns.  Those  who  had  were  asked  to  identify 
their  initial  concerns  before  hiring  a blind  person  and  whether 
their  concern  proved  to  be  justified.  The  responses  from  the  two 
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groups  were  similar,  with  majorities  expressing  each  of  the  ten 
factors  as  a concern.  Importantly,  large  majorities  of  those  who 
had  hired  blind  employees  found  their  initial  concern  to  have 
been  unjustified.  The  only  exception  was  "problems  with  printed 
materials . " 

One  factor  of  concern  was  "difficulty  in  getting  to  work." 
Two-thirds  of  those  who  had  hired  blind  workers  expressed  this  as 
an  initial  concern,  and  three- f ourths  of  them  found  the  concern 
to  be  unjustified.  A few  employers  used  words  like  "absurd"  in 
commenting  on  their  original  fears.  This  factor  is  mentioned 
because  in  PRA ’ s survey,  "problems  with  transportation"  was 
ranked  as  the  second  most  important  reason  for  not  working.  This 
is  an  additional  correspondence  between  employer  concerns  and  the 
opinions  of  the  blind.  Since  employer  concerns  over  transporta- 
tion proved  to  be  unfounded,  this  indicates  that  blind  concerns 
about  transportation  are  also  unfounded.  Again,  we  are  faced 
with  a situation  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  misun- 
derstandings of  the  blind  before  addressing  the  reservations  of 
employers . 


Employer  Difficulties 

Besides  looking  at  employer  concerns  about  hiring  the  blind, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  look  at  the  difficulties  that  employers 
encounter  if  they  are  interested  in  hiring  the  blind.  In  its 
survey,  the  NFB  reports  that  of  the  employers  who  have  not  hired 
any  blind  workers,  a very  high  number  said  that  no  blind  person 
had  ever  applied.  This  is  an  ominous  sign,  but  it  is  quite 
compatible  with  PRA  ’ s findings  with  respect  to  the  lack  of  labor 
force  participation  of  the  blind  in  Louisiana  and  with  Corinne 
Kirchner’s  similar  comments  at  the  national  level.  In  addition, 
conversations  with  placement  specialists  in  other  states  indicate 
that  one  of  the  primary  problems  in  placement  programs  is  an 
insufficient  number  of  blind  persons  who  actually  are  willing  to 
seek  work,  apart  from  what  they  say  about  desiring  to  work. 
Charles  Wacker  reports  on  the  experiences  of  one  agency  in  this 
regard  in  "Achieving  Independence:  Does  the  Rehabilitation  System 
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Help  or  Hinder?"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness. 
February  1988). 

Obviously  employers  cannot  be  expected  to  encounter  blind 
job  applicants  if  the  blind  are  not  out  looking  for  jobs.  This 
is  the  other  side  of  the  employment  issue.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
missed with  the  assertion  that  many  of  the  blind  have  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  force  because  they  tried  to  seek  employment,  encoun- 
tered discrimination,  and  became  discouraged.  This  is  incompati- 
ble with  PRA ’ s finding  that  a large  majority  of  the  nonworking 
blind  of  employment  age  have  never  experienced  discrimination 
from  employers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  argued  that  many 
of  the  blind  never  even  enter  the  labor  force  by  trying  to  find  a 
job  because  they  are  aware  that  employers  discriminate.  The 
statement  is  often  made:  Why  should  I even  bother  to  look  for  a 
job  when  I know  that  employers  are  not  interested  in  hiring  blind 
people?  This  would  place  the  problem  back  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  employers. 

The  problem  of  who  is  at  fault  in  the  non-pursuit  of  jobs  by 
the  blind  is  a critical  one.  If  the  reason  is  employer  dis- 
crimination, then  the  point  of  attack  must  be  in  overcoming 
employer  reservations.  If  the  blind  are  themselves  at  fault  in 
some  way,  overcoming  employer  reservations  will  not  produce  any 
significant  fruits.  Everyone  is  in  agreement  that  employer 
discrimination  is  a problem.  Part  of  this  discrimination  is 
apparently  well-founded.  Blindness  makes  some  jobs  impossible 
and  others  more  difficult.  However,  the  discrepancy  in  the  NFB 
survey  between  pre-  and  post-hire  evaluations  of  blind  employa- 
bility as  well  as  the  fact  that  many  firms  identify  various  jobs 
as  requiring  sight  that  have  already  been  successfully  filled  by 
blind  persons  are  clear  indications  that  much  of  the  discrimina- 
tion exercised  by  employers  is  not  well-founded. 

Employers  are  part  of  the  problem.  But  does  employer  dis- 
crimination provide  a sufficient  reason  why  so  many  of  the  blind 
are  not  seeking  work?  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  PRA ’ s survey,  the  nonworking  nonstu- 
dents (most  of  whom  were  not  actively  seeking  work)  listed 
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employer  discrimination  as  only  the  third  reason  for  not  working 
(after  vision  loss  and  transportation).  Secondly,  if  discrimina- 
tion is  as  insurmountable  a force  as  many  people  suggest  it  is, 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  so  many  of  the  blind  are  employed 
in  the  private  and  public  sectors.  Third,  we  have  common  reports 
such  as  the  following:  (1)  A job  is  open  for  a blind  person,  the 
word  is  spread,  and  no  one  applies;  (2)  A counselor  establishes  a 
job  opening  in  a firm  and  then  can’t  find  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  filling  it;  (3)  A counselor  arranges  for  an  interview 
and  the  blind  person  does  not  show  up,  usually  giving  some  vague 
excuse . 

If  the  blind  are  not  seeking  work,  it  is  not  solely  because 
of  employer  discrimination.  Impediments  to  employment  caused  by 
vision  loss  and  transportation  problems  have  already  been  men- 
tioned by  the  blind  and  employers  as  major  concerns.  If  employ- 
ers are  ignorant  in  these  areas,  so  are  the  blind,  and  to  the 
same  degree.  If  employers  must  be  educated,  so  must  the  blind. 
The  problem  is  at  least  two-sided. 

Lack  of  job  seeking  is  a characteristic  of  the  disabled  in 
general.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Louis  Harris  survey  of 
the  disabled  found  a very  low  unemployment  rate  for  the  disabled, 
indicating  that  not  many  people  were  actively  seeking  jobs, 
though  many  said  they  wanted  to  work.  In  the  Louis  Harris  survey 
of  employers,  two-thirds  reported  that  the  primary  reason  why 
they  had  not  hired  disabled  people  in  the  past  three  years  was 
"lack  of  qualified  applicants."  Louis  Harris  interprets  this  as 
meaning  that  the  disabled  need  more  training.  However,  this  is 
only  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  response,  as  is  indicated  by  very 
strong  employer  support  for  measures  to  "establish  direct  train- 
ing and  recruiting  programs  with  schools  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies."  The  problem  is  thus  twofold:  (1)  insufficient 

number  of  applicants;  and  (2)  insufficiently  trained  applicants. 

That  employers  are  burdened  by  an  insufficient  number  of 
disabled  applicants  is  confirmed  by  Rami  Rabby  in  his  1981  book, 
Locating,  Recruiting,  and  Hiring  the  Disabled  and  by  the  American 
Management  Associations  in  a survey  of  members  (see  Jack  Ellner 
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and  Henry  Bender,  Hiring  the  Handicapped,  1980),  which  found  (p. 
41)  that  "Nearly  one  of  every  two  survey  participants  felt  that 
they  weren’t  seeing  enough  handicapped  applicants."  Other 
problems  cited  by  the  AMA  study  include:  (1)  lack  of  marketable 

skills;  (2)  inadequate  job  preparation;  (3)  poor  performance  of 
professional  and  advocacy  organizations;  and  (4)  disincentives 
offered  by  society  that  discourage  disabled  people  from  entering 
the  job  market. 

Education  and  training  deserves  special  mention.  In  PRA ’ s 
survey  it  was  found  that  the  nonworking  nonstudents  and  those 
within  that  group  who  desired  to  work  had  fairly  high  educational 
levels.  Educational  level  in  itself,  however,  may  not  be  the 
decisive  issue.  In  his  book,  Rabby  points  out  that  much  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  inappropriate: 

This  phenomenon  is  most  clearly  in  evidence  among 
disabled  college  students  and  university  graduates. 

While  corporate  recruiters  have,  for  years,  been  scour- 
ing the  nation’s  campuses  in  search  of  graduates  with 
business  and  finance,  engineering  and  computer  science 
majors,  disabled  students  have  either  preferred  or  been 
counseled  into  sociology,  psychology,  guidance  and 
counseling,  rehabilitation,  teaching  and  a host  of 
other  social  and  human  services-or iented  disciplines. 

While  not  disparaging  the  critical  need  for  superior 
practitioners  of  the  helping  professions,  industry’s 
need  for  social  workers,  counselors  and  psychologists 
is  minute,  relative  to  the  need  for  business  graduates, 
engineers,  and  computer  science  majors,  (p.  11) 

That  this  is  a problem  for  the  blind  was  indicated  in  PRA ’ s 

survey,  which  found  many  of  the  nonworking  nonstudents  with 

degrees  in  the  areas  cited  by  Rabby.  In  addition,  the  situation 

does  not  seem  to  be  improving,  since  the  students  presently 

enrolled  are  in  similar  curricula,  although  there  is  beginning  to 

be  a healthier  emphasis  on  computer  programming.  There  is  an 

obvious  need  for  better  vocational  counseling  during  secondary 

education  and  rehabilitation. 

There  is  also  fairly  widespread  agreement  that  many  of  the 
disabled  lack  the  personal  style  and  interactive  ability  that  is 
crucial  in  initial  selection  and  recruitment.  This  is  a par- 
ticularly important  problem  for  the  blind.  In  his  comments  on 
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attitudes  towards  blindness,  Lukoff  points  out  that  a major  area 
of  strain  between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  is  in  social  interac- 
tions, which  are  difficult  precisely  because  the  public  does  not 
have  a well-formed  set  of  attitudes  and  thus  there  are  no  norms 
for  interaction.  With  respect  to  employment,  the  critical  area 
is  in  the  job  interview,  which  neither  the  blind  nor  the  sighted 
are  able  to  negotiate  satisfactorily.  The  problem  is  so  great 
that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  special  studies  such  as  Sheri 
Trent’s  "The  Importance  of  Social  Skills  in  the  Employment  Inter- 
view" (Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped.  Spring  1987). 

The  Future 

What  can  be  expected  in  the  future  for  the  relationship 
between  employers  and  the  blind?  There  is  currently  a great  deal 
of  excitement  over  the  impending  passage  of  a national  disabili- 
ties act  that  will  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment.  A word 
of  caution  is  needed.  The  early  civil  rights  legislation  in  the 
United  States  was  not  addressing  a labor  force  participation 
problem.  Minorities  always  had  high  rates  of  employment,  though 
various  career  fields  were  restricted. 

Since  passage  of  that  legislation,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  minority  unemployment,  especially  for  Black  teenagers. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  a decline  in  private  sector  employ- 
ment, with  many  minorities  aggressively  entering  the  public 
sphere.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  impending  legislation 
is  an  extension  of  previous  disability  legislation  that  prohibit- 
ed discrimination  among  certain  classes  of  employers.  Since 
passage  of  that  legislation,  there  has  been  little  change  in 
unemployment  among  the  disabled  (U.S.  Census  Bureau,  Labor  Force 
Status  and  Other  Characteristics  of  Persons  with  a Work  Disabili- 
ty: 1981  to  1988,  1989).  Most  importantly,  if  employment  barri- 

ers are  not  the  major  cause  of  nonparticipation  in  the  labor 
force  by  the  blind,  little  can  be  expected  to  happen. 

A more  promising  factor  is  the  emergence  of  full-employment 
labor  markets  throughout  the  United  States,  a phenomenon  already 
apparent  elsewhere  and  just  beginning  to  take  root  in  Louisiana. 
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There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the  United  States  will  be 
faced  with  labor  shortages  well  through  the  turn  of  the  century. 
This  will  place  tremendous  pressure  on  employers  to  use  all 
available  manpower,  including  groups  that  traditionally  have  been 
disregarded.  (Aggressive  recruitment  of  the  elderly  is  one  sign 
of  this  phenomenon.) 

In  the  past  several  years,  it  has  been  common  to  blame  lack 
of  employment  among  the  disabled  in  general  and  the  blind  in 
particular  on  high  unemployment  rates  nationally.  This  was  cited 
as  a factor  of  importance  in  PRA ’ s survey  of  Louisiana’s  blind 
population.  No  studies  have  been  conducted  comparing  lack  of 
employment  among  the  disabled  to  prevailing  unemployment  rates 
over  time.  The  available  evidence  is  obtained  from  rehabilita- 
tion closures,  which  affect  a restricted,  but  probably  represen- 
tative, group. 

Sita  Misra  and  M.  S.  Tseng  in  "Influence  of  the  Unemployment 
Rate  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Closures"  ( Rehabil i tat  ion 
Counseling  Bulletin,  March  1986)  looked  at  successful  and  com- 
petitive closures  in  relation  to  unemployment  rates  at  the  na- 
tional level  and  for  six  states  from  1945  to  1981.  A strong 
negative  relationship  was  found  at  the  national  level  between 
competitive  closures  and  unemployment  rates.  Unemployment  rates 
also  affected  total  successful  closures,  but  only  during  periods 
of  recession.  The  results  for  the  states  were  mixed  and  contra- 
dictory. 

For  the  blind,  J.  Martin  Giesen  et  al . in  Predicting  Work 
Status  Outcomes  of  Blind/Severely  Visually  Impaired  Clients  of 
Rehabilitation  Agencies  (1985)  looked  at  rehabilitation  outcomes 
in  four  states  in  comparison  to  unemployment  rates  and  found  a 
relationship,  but  not  a particularly  potent  one.  Higher  unem- 
ployment rates  were  found  to  produce  more  homemaker  and  shel- 
tered workshop  closures,  confirming  an  observation  first  made  by 
Corinne  Kirchner  and  Richard  Peterson  in  "Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Placements  of  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  Clients:  U.S. 

1980"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  December 
1982).  In  Giesen’s  study,  lower  unemployment  rates  were  associa- 
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ted  with  competitive  closures  but  so,  surprisingly,  were  unem- 
ployment closures. 

From  these  studies,  it  can  be  gleaned  that  prevailing  unem- 
ployment rates  nationally  and  in  states  probably  have  a modest 
effect  on  the  employment  of  the  disabled  and  blind  in  the  com- 
petitive sector--a  not  very  surprising  conclusion.  This  could  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  low  unemployment  rates  that  have  recently 
emerged  throughout  the  United  States  only  provide  a condition  for 
modest  employment  increases  for  the  blind.  This  would  overlook 
the  unique  feature  of  the  emergent  conditions.  The  United  States 
is  faced  with  vast  labor  shortages  and  will  be  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind  and  the 
disabled  will  be  much  greater  than  ever  before. 

People  often  say  that  everyone  should  be  treated  as  an  indi- 
vidual. This  is  not  done  by  employers,  and  with  good  reason.  The 
costs  of  personnel  selection  are  large.  As  a consequence,  em- 
ployers use  screening  mechanisms  to  limit  the  number  of  appli- 
cants, as  in  the  common  stipulation  of  college  degree  require- 
ments for  many  upper-level  positions.  In  formulating  educational 
criteria,  employers  are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  people  who 
do  not  fulfill  the  criteria  who  nevertheless  could  do  the  job. 

But  their  chances  of  finding  the  type  of  person  they  want  are 
greater  in  the  pool  of  applicants  who  pass  the  screen,  and  the 
costs  of  considering  everyone  are  prohibitive. 

Mark  Granovetter  in  "Placement  as  Brokerage:  Information 

Problems  in  the  Labor  Market  for  Rehabilitated  Workers"  (in  David 
Vandergoot  and  John  Worrall,  eds. , Placement  in  Rehabilitation. 
1979)  gives  this  as  a primary  reason  why  disabled  groups  have 
been  categorically  excluded  from  consideration  by  many  employers, 
drawing  the  parallel  between  education  and  disability  as  screen- 
ing mechanisms: 

This  strategy  of  eliminating  potential  applicants 
can  be  viewed  as  designating  people  without  the  proper 
educational  credentials  as  ipso  facto  "handicapped." 

It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  many  employers  might  add 
to  their  screening  strategy  the  requirement  that  appli- 
cants have  no  physical  impairment.  The  analogy  shows 
that  in  discriminating  against  those  with  physical 
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disabilities,  employers  might  not  be  implementing  some 
deep-seated  emotional  prejudice  against  people,  say,  in 
wheelchairs,  or  with  physical  impairments,  but  merely 
adopting  another  screening  device  that  will  lower  their 
information  costs.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one 
for  policy  purposes.  If  the  discrimination  resulted 
from  a deep-seated  prejudice,  the  best  policy  prescrip- 
tion would  be  a massive  educational  campaign  to  inform 
employers  that  people  with  disabilities  are  "normal"  in 
most  respects,  so  that  hiring  them  is  "good  business." 

If  it  results  from  a general  screening  strategy,  then 
such  a broad  campaign  would  be  no  more  effective  than 
trying  to  convince  employers  that  hiring  the  uneducated 
was  "good  business."  What  would  likely  work  instead 
would  be  to  convey  to  particular  employers  high-quality 
information  about  the  suitability  of  particular  workers 
with  disabilities,  for  particular  jobs  or  types  of 
jobs . ( p . 89 ) 

The  strong  use  of  screening  mechanisms  is  reasonable  when 
the  available  labor  is  plentiful.  But  when  it  is  scarce,  as  is 
now  the  case,  screening  mechanisms  are  loosened.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  anti-discrimination  provisions  of  a civil 
rights  act  for  the  disabled  will  be  largely  redundant,  and 
appeals  to  hire  the  handicapped  (which  have  been  unsuccessful 
anyway)  will  not  be  needed.  Employers  will  seek  out  the  disabled 
because  it  is  in  their  interest  to  do  so.  This  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  open  up  job  opportunities  for  the  blind. 

Needless  to  say,  the  employment  situation  of  the  blind  will 
remain  the  same  if  these  opportunities  are  not  pursued. 
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IX.  DISINCENTIVES:  DILEMMA  AND  OPPORTUNITY 


The  employment  problems  of  the  blind  are  threefold: 

1)  There  is  an  unemployment  problem.  Some  blind  people  are 
looking  for  jobs  and  are  having  difficulties  obtaining  them. 

2)  There  is  a labor  force  participation  problem.  Many  of 
the  blind  are  neither  working  nor  seeking  work. 

3)  There  is  an  underemployment  problem.  Some  of  the  blind 
are  in  low-paying  or  parttime  jobs. 

Of  these  three,  the  labor  force  participation  problem  is  by  far 
the  most  important. 

Unemployment 

In  order  to  be  unemployed,  it  is  necessary  to  be  looking  for 
work.  PRA  ’ s survey  found  that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Louisiana’s  blind  is  about  13  percent.  This  is  quite  low  but 
nevertheless  significant,  since  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
general  population  is  around  6 percent.  Thus,  there  is  a 7 
percent  difference  that  needs  to  be  explained.  The  explanation 
for  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  employers 
discriminate  against  the  blind,  making  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  obtain  employment.  This  situation  is  apparently  exacerbated 
by  the  condition  of  blindness,  which  limits  employment  possibili- 
ties and  is  a handicap  vis-a-vis  other  aspirants  in  the  job 
market  and  by  receipt  of  public  benefits,  which  reduces  diligence 
in  the  job  search.  The  unemployment  problem  will  be  largely 
resolved  in  short  order  through  emerging  worker  scarcities,  which 
will  cause  employers  to  give  greater  consideration  to  disabled 
groups,  and  secondarily  through  passage  of  national  anti-dis- 
crimination legislation. 

Labor  Force  Participation 

Unfortunately,  employment  is  not  the  major  problem.  Only 
one-third  of  Louisiana’s  blind  are  participating  in  the  labor 
force  (by  either  working  or  looking  for  work),  compared  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  general  population.  There  is  a 45  percent  dif- 
ference between  the  blind  and  the  general  population,  and  this  is 
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what  needs  to  be  explained.  The  situation  is  mysterious  because 
many  of  the  blind  say  that  they  would  like  to  be  working  but  are 
not  actually  seeking  work,  and  employers  nationally  report  that 
the  blind  are  not  applying  for  jobs. 

We  have  attempted  to  cover  all  of  the  potentially  relevant 
factors,  beginning  with  the  opinions  of  the  blind  in  Louisiana 
and  then  working  through  the  relevant  literature.  Such  things  as 
skill  deficiencies  and  lack  of  confidence  are  obviously  parts  of 
the  problem,  but  they  do  not  take  us  very  far.  Concerns  about 
transportation  and  the  limitations  caused  by  visual  loss  are  part 
of  the  problem,  but  they  appear  to  be  largely  unjustified.  The 
blind  themselves  need  to  be  educated  with  respect  to  these 
matters.  Employer  discrimination  is  part  of  the  problem. 

However,  if  the  blind  are  not  in  the  labor  force,  it  is  not 
because  of  discrimination  experienced  that  has  caused  them  to 
drop  out  of  the  labor  force  but  because  of  partly  unfounded 
assumptions  about  discrimination  that  may  have  caused  them  to  not 
enter  the  labor  force.  Fear  of  discrimination  does  not  appear  to 
offer  a sufficient  reason  for  low  labor  force  participation 
rates.  Discrimination  was  not  the  first  reason  given  for  not 
working  in  the  PRA  survey,  and  many  real  opportunities  are  not 
taken . 

Together  the  reasons  do  not  appear  to  offer  an  adequate 
explanation  for  the  large  labor  force  participation  difference 
between  the  blind  and  the  general  public.  In  reviewing  the 
reasons  for  why  the  blind  are  not  working,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  blind  themselves  give  different  reasons  when  considering  the 
matter  objectively  (Why  aren’t  the  blind  working?)  and  subjec- 
tively (Why  aren’t  you  working?).  This  gives  rise  to  different 
rank  orderings  and  to  different  degrees  of  emphasis,  for  example 
in  the  discrepancies  concerning  the  importance  of  vision  loss. 

The  reasons  do  not  appear  to  be  explanations,  but  rather  jus- 
tifications for  the  nonemployment  condition. 

Not  forgetting  that  the  various  factors  considered  do  con- 
tribute to  non-participation  in  the  labor  force,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  turn  toward  what  everyone  knows  to  be  the  case: 
that  economic  disincentives  to  working  are  the  primary  element  in 
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the  low  labor  force  participation  rates  among  the  blind  (although 
this  is  generally  formulated  incorrectly  in  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment ) . 

When  this  study  began,  one  of  our  first  conversations  was 
with  a newly  employed  young  blind  male  who,  when  questioned  about 
the  employment  problem,  said:  "The  big  problem  is  SSI  and  SSDI . 

You  won’t  get  that  through  a survey  because  people  are  reluctant 
to  talk  about  such  matters  unless  you  get  them  in  a private 
conversation."  This  prognostication  was  borne  out,  but  not  to 
the  degree  suggested.  Fear  of  loss  of  public  benefits  was  ranked 
low  in  the  PRA  survey,  but  more  than  half  responded  affirmatively 
to  the  question,  "Do  you  think  that  fear  of  losing  health  and 
welfare  benefits  is  an  important  reason  why  many  visually  im- 
paired people  are  not  working?"  and,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
only  14  percent  responded  "no." 

When  we  say  that  "everyone  knows,"  we  mean  simply  that  the 
problem  is  widely  admitted  among  service  providers  such  as 
rehabil itationists  and  educators  and  among  the  blind  themselves 
in  private  conversation.  Some  of  the  blind  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  public  benefits  are  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
blind  people.  This  issue  has  not  been  dealt  with  systematically 
in  the  literature  on  blindness  and  has  only  received  scant 
mention  in  a few  articles.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  issue  is 
sensitive,  and  no  one  really  seems  to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  demonstrate  that  public 
benefits  are  an  important  factor  in  the  nonemployment  of  the 
blind.  The  only  thing  that  research  can  show  are  suggestive 
correlations,  such  as  is  done  for  the  disabled  in  Monroe  Berko- 
witz,  ed.,  Disability  and  the  Labor  Market  (1986).  Ultimately, 
we  can  only  rely  on  self-reports  and  on  the  observations  of 
service  providers.  In  any  case,  public  benefits  cannot  be 
considered  a cause  of  nonemployment,  since  causes  operate  in  the 
physical  rather  than  in  the  social  realm.  Rather,  they  must  be 
thought  of  as  disincentives.  That  they  do  not  constitute  a cause 
in  any  determinate  sense  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  blind  choose  to  give  up  their  benefits  by  entering  employ- 
ment . 
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Public  benefits  in  their  role  as  disincentives  encourage 
nonworking  in  the  following  ways: 

1)  They  provide  a support  base  for  a nonworking  existence. 

2)  They  provide  an  amount  of  untaxed  money  and  services 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  any  rational  being  in 
weighing  the  economic  benefits  of  working  and  not  working.  This 
is  particularly  critical  with  respect  to  entry  level  positions, 
which  most  people  must  pass  through. 

3.  They  enable  the  job  search  to  be  put  off  indefinitely. 

4.  They  reduce  normal  pressures  in  the  job  search,  thereby 
decreasing  diligence. 

5.  They  offer  an  easy  fallback  position  should  minor  dif- 
ficulties arise  on  the  job. 

Effects  on  Rehabilitation 

The  existence  of  public  benefits  has  a profound  effect  on 
the  rehabilitation  system  and,  through  it,  on  the  employment 
status  of  the  blind.  The  first  effect  is  that  many  people  are 
encouraged  to  stay  out  of  the  system.  In  Little  Success  Achieved 
in  Rehabilitating  Disabled  Beneficiaries  (1987),  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  reports  that  of  new  SSDI  awardees  in  1983,  only 
12  percent  had  been  evaluated  by  rehabilitation  as  of  February 
1986,  only  2.5  percent  were  closed  successfully,  and  only  .3 
percent  were  removed  from  SSDI  roles  by  acquiring  work  through 
rehabilitation.  Another  .7  percent  left  the  SSDI  roles  by 
finding  jobs  on  their  own,  producing  an  overall  success  rate  of  1 
percent.  GAO  identified  the  reason  through  a survey  of  coun- 
selors: "Fears  of  losing  disability  cash  benefits  and  Medicare 

coverage  were  reasons  many  beneficiaries  chose  not  to  participate 
in  rehabilitation  programs,  rehabilitation  counselors  told  us." 

( P-  4 ) 

The  second  effect  is  on  rehabilitation  outcomes  with  respect 
to  whether  they  are  successful  or  unsuccessful.  For  the  disabled 
in  general,  Richard  Walls  in  "Disincentives  in  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation: Cash  and  In-Kind  Benefits  from  Other  Programs" 
(Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin.  September  1982)  points  out 
that  with  respect  to  rehabilitation  closures,  in-kind  benefits 
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(e.g.,  food  stamps)  are  more  important  than  cash  benefits  (e.g., 
SSI  ) , that  successful  closures  decrease  proportionately  by  number 
of  benefits  received,  that  benefits  have  a greater  effect  on  com- 
petitive labor  closures,  that  receipt  of  three  or  more  benefits 
is  devastating  for  competitive  labor  closures  (they  approach 
zero),  and  that  receipt  of  four  or  more  benefits  is  devastating 
for  all  closures. 

The  third  effect  is  on  rehabilitation  outcomes  with  respect 
to  the  structure  of  successful  outcomes.  There  are  very  strong 
financial  pressures  on  clients  to  pursue  a nonemployment  outcome 
in  the  form  of  homemaker  status  or  an  employment  outcome  such  as 
sheltered  workshops  that  enables  people  to  maintain  their  bene- 
fits. These  pressures  are  complemented  by  counselor  pressures  to 
produce  successful  closures  in  the  most  timely  fashion.  The 
homemaker  closure  is  easiest  and  the  competitive  closure  most 
difficult,  and  there  is  no  additional  reward  for  the  latter. 

Compatibility  of  aims  produces  the  expected  outcome,  as  in 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office’s  comments  (Rehabilitating 
Blind  and  Disabled  Supplemental  Security  Income  Recipients: 
Federal  Role  Needs  Assessing,  1979)  on  the  effects  of  SSI  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  (including  many  blind).  The  cases 
for  which  benefits  were  not  reduced  or  terminated  "included  a 
large  number  of  SSI  recipients  who  were  reported  as  rehabilitated 
in  the  following  categor ies--unpaid  family  worker,  homemaker,  or 
sheltered  workshop  employee.  Although  these  types  of  rehabilita- 
tions may  be  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  basic 
rehabilitation  program,  they  would  seldom  result  in  reductions  or 
terminations  of  SSI  benefits."  (p.16)  Similar  results  have  been 
found  specifically  for  the  blind  by  Corinne  Kirchner  and  Richard 
Peterson  in  "Vocational  Rehabilitation  Placements  of  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired  Clients:  U.S.  1980"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impair- 
ment and  Blindness,  October  1982),  which  shows  a strong  correla- 
tion between  workshop  placements  and  receipt  of  SSI/SSDI  at 
closure  compared  to  placements  in  competitive  employment. 

For  those  wishing  to  see  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  public  benefits  on  rehabilitation  outcome  categories, 
three  excellent  publications  from  the  MSU  Rehabilitation  Research 
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and  Training  Center  on  Blindness  and  Low  Vision  can  be  recom- 
mended: J.  Martin  Giesen  et  al . , Predicting  Work  Status  Outcomes 
of  Blind/Severely  Visually  Impaired  Clients  of  State  Rehabilita- 
tion Agencies  (1985);  J.  Martin  Giesen  and  Kevin  Ford,  The 
Unsuccessfully  Closed  Blind  Client:  Characteristics  of  a Non- 

employment Outcome  (1986);  and  J.  Martin  Giesen  and  Lynn  McBroom, 
The  Blind  Homemaker  Closure:  A Multivariate  Analysis  (1986). 

Underemployment 

Underemployment,  as  manifest  in  parttime  work  and  low-paying 
jobs,  has  not  been  dealt  with  systematically  in  the  literature 
with  respect  to  causation,  although  a preliminary  analysis  of  the 
problem  is  available  in  Corinne  Kirchner  and  Richard  Peterson's 
"Worktime,  Occupational  Status,  and  Annual  Earnings:  An  Assess- 
ment of  Underemployment"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and 
Blindness , May  1980).  Kirchner  and  Peterson  found  fewer  weeks 
worked,  occupational  status  variance,  lower  payoff  on  education, 
and  lower  earnings  for  the  visually  handicapped  nationally  in 
comparison  to  the  general  population.  On  the  other  hand,  J. 
Martin  Giesen  et  al . in  Predicting  Work  Status  Outcomes  of 
Blind/Severely  Visually  Impaired  Clients  of  Rehabilitation 
Agenc ies  (1985)  found  that  blind  rehabilitation  closures  in 
competitive  employment  had  the  same  occupational  distribution  as 
the  U.S.  labor  force. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  underemployment  is  to  be  found 
in  the  existence  of  public  benefits,  which  encourage  people  to 
structure  their  employment  in  keeping  with  benefit  maintenance. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  sheltered  employment. 
Although  this  is  a low-wage  situation,  in  allowing  for  benefit 
maintenance  it  produces  pressures  on  the  blind  to  seek  employment 
in  that  direction.  Workshops  have  been  criticized  for  not  moving 
many  people  into  competitive  employment.  What  is  not  generally 
recognized  is  that  benefits  produce  a disincentive  for  the  worker 
to  move  in  that  direction.  In  Better  Reevaluation  of  Handicapped 
Persons  in  Sheltered  Workshops  Could  Increase  their  Opportunities 
for  Competitive  Employment  (1980),  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  reports  the  following: 
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We  were  often  told  by  counselors  and  workshop 
officials  that  the  loss  of  SSDI  and  other  benefits  is  a 
major  disincentive  in  moving  to  competitive  employment. 
An  agency  official  cited  the  following  example:  A 

handicapped  person  in  a sheltered  workshop  who  could 
have  been  competitively  employed  was  reluctant  to 
accept  it  because  of  the  benefits  he  was  receiving. 

The  person  had  a history  of  mental  illness,  but  was 
able  to  work  without  supervision.  He  was  earning  $50  a 
week  in  the  workshop  and  receiving  $400  a month  from 
SSDI  benefits.  He  was  also  receiving  Medicare  bene- 
fits. His  total  income--including  benef i ts--was  more 
than  he  could  earn  at  the  minimum  wage  in  the  local 
factory . ( p . 27) 


Prospecting  for  Solutions 

Disincentives  are  not  causative  agents  in  the  sense  that 
they  force  people  to  behave  in  a particular  way.  Rather,  they 
discourage  participation  in  the  labor  force.  Nor  are  the  blind 
simply  economic  calculators,  weighing  the  monetary  benefits  of 
working  and  not  working.  Rather  they  are  people  who  desire  to 
work,  dismayed  by  the  personal  consequences  of  not  working,  but 
constantly  restrained  by  a system  that  has  been  created  to  help 
them.  The  influences  of  disincentives  are  often  subtle,  struc- 
turing, for  example,  the  number  of  contacts  that  might  be  made 
during  a year  to  obtain  a job. 

On  the  other  side,  the  blind  are  faced  with  real  difficul- 
ties in  the  job  market.  Employer  discrimination,  whether  justi- 
fied or  not,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them.  In  the  middle  is 
the  blind  person  himself,  with  severe  reservations  about  his 
capacity  to  work  and  not  much  job  experience,  if  any,  as  a blind 
person  that  would  give  him  confidence  in  his  abilities.  Pulled 
back  to  the  condition  of  nonemployment  by  disincentives,  pushed 
back  by  external  barriers,  moving  through  a rehabilitation  system 
(if  at  all)  that  has  strong  incentives  to  produce  a nonemployment 
or  underemployment  outcome,  and  plagued  by  self  doubts,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  for  many  of  the  blind,  employment  is  a goal  on 
a constantly  receding  horizon. 

What  can  be  done  about  these  disincentives?  We  are  not 
interested  here  in  whether  the  blind  should  or  should  not  receive 
public  benefits  or  whether  such  benefits  are  a public  right  or  a 
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public  charity,  but  rather  on  the  relationship  of  benefits  to  the 
employment  problem  and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  original  legislation  conferring  benefits 
on  the  blind  characterizes  them  as  unemployable.  In  PRA’s  sur- 
vey, only  a little  over  half  of  the  respondents  thought  that 
visually  impaired  people  should  receive  health  or  welfare  bene- 
fits solely  because  of  their  visual  impairment.  This  is  appar- 
ently lower  than  what  Lukoff  found  in  the  1960s,  perhaps  indicat- 
ing a shift  of  sentiment.  Lukoff  also  found  that  public  opinion 
on  this  issue  was  antithetical  to  that  of  the  blind.  These  facts 
are  mentioned  because  of  their  implications  for  public  policy. 

In  addressing  disincentives,  it  must  be  recognized  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a situation  restricted  to  the  blind  or  even 
to  the  disabled  in  general.  The  economic  disincentives  for  the 
blind  (with  the  exception  of  Veteran’s  Benefits)  are  part  of  a 
larger  welfare  problem  in  the  United  States  (even  SSDI  is  now 
largely  a welfare  measure  rather  than  an  earned  benefit).  Unfor- 
tunately, nothing  can  be  done  about  disincentives  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  which  does  not  provide  a program  supplement  for  SSI. 
Resolution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government,  and  four 
major  solutions  have  been  proposed: 

1)  Soften  the  transition  from  nonworking  to  working  by  such 
things  as  increasing  trial  work  periods  and  sliding  benefit 
scales.  These  measures  have  already  been  tried,  are  already 
quite  generous,  and  have  been  found  to  be  fairly  ineffective. 

2)  Break  the  relationship  between  benefits  and  nonworking 
by  allowing  continuation  of  benefits  while  working.  This  would 
be  feasible  for  the  blind,  who  are  easily  identifiable,  and  could 
have  some  positive  effects,  though  the  experience  with  negative 
income  taxes  provides  a note  of  caution.  A critical  factor  with 
respect  to  this  option  should  be  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
Veterans  Benefits  on  the  blind,  which  are  not  means  tested,  are 
unrelated  to  employment,  and  are  given  as  compensation  for  loss 
during  public  service.  This  analysis  would  need  to  compare  blind 
veterans  to  a similar  group  of  blind  nonveterans  to  determine 
whether  a secure  income  is  detrimental  to  work,  and  it  would  have 
to  find  some  way  to  discount  the  effect  of  different  rehabilita- 
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tion  approaches,  since  Robert  Scott  in  The  Making  of  Blind  Men 
(1969),  who  thinks  that  the  Veterans  program  produces  better 
results,  attributes  those  results  to  the  rehabilitation  approach. 
Existing  studies,  such  as  Milton  Graham  et  al . , 851  Blinded 
Veterans:  A Success  Story  (1968),  suggest  that  secure  income  may 

not  be  a barrier  to  employment,  but  the  results,  though  encourag- 
ing, are  not  overwhelmingly  positive  and  may  have  much  to  do  with 
the  types  of  people  discussed.  Nevertheless,  this  measure  is 
probably  not  politically  feasible.  Congressmen  don’t  think  that 
people  should  receive  public  benefits  while  working,  and  they  are 
fearful  of  costs  because  of  immediate  pressures  to  include  all 
disability  groups  (where  the  costs  would  be  astronomical  and 
disability  determinations  would  be  vague). 

3)  Force  people  to  work  as  a condition  of  receiving  bene- 
fits and  terminate  benefits  after  a period  of  time:  the  workfare 

approach.  This  is  probably  the  approach  that  will  be  taken  in 
addressing  the  general  welfare  problem  in  the  United  States  (see, 
for  example,  Michael  Novak,  ed . , The  New  Consensus  on  Family  and 
Welfare:  A Community  of  Self-Reliance.  1987).  However,  although 
this  alternative  has  been  mentioned  by  some  blind  individuals, 
disabled  groups  are  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  workfare  proposals, 
and  the  approach  is  incompatible  with  the  entire  concept  of  dis- 
ability. This  option  is  not  politically  feasible  for  the  blind. 

4)  Get  rid  of  the  benefits.  This  is  the  approach  to  the 

general  welfare  problem  recommended  by  such  persons  as  Charles 
Murray  in  Losing  Ground  (1984),  who  sees  the  problem  as  a Gordian 
knot  that  must  be  cut  in  order  to  be  resolved,  Richard  Walls  et 
al . in  "Economic  Benefits  as  Disincentives  to  Competitive  Employ- 
ment" (in  Frank  Rusch,  ed . , Competitive  Employment  Issues  and 
Strategies . 1986)  entertain  this  solution  for  the  disabled  and 

explain  why  it  won’t  work: 

A major  overhaul  rather  than  a patchwork  solution  is 
needed,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  happen.  Agencies  are 
entrenched,  livelihoods  would  be  destroyed,  and  propos- 
als for  this  type  of  massive  social  reform  would  be 
political  suicide.  It  appears  that  such  an  overhaul 
would  have  to  include  dismantling  of  the  service  agen- 
cies as  we  know  them.  Restructuring  would  require 
technological,  legislative,  economic,  and  social  orga- 
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nizations  to  provide  responsible  service  to  those  in 
need  balanced  with  the  recognition  that  most  people  are 
capable  of  some  level  of  productive  employment.  Build- 
ing this  new  incentive-producing  machinery  would  be  a 
costly  and  painful  process,  (p.  328) 

None  of  the  potential  solutions  at  the  national  level  appear 
to  be  politically  feasible.  Where  does  this  leave  us?  First  we 
must  repeat  that  economic  disincentives  are  not  the  sole  source 
of  the  non-employment  problem.  There  are  other  factors  that  can, 
and  should,  be  addressed,  with  an  approach  involving  many  small 
solutions  to  many  small  problems.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  cumulative  potential  impact  of  such  solutions,  except  to  say 
that  increases  in  the  labor  force  participation  rates  of  the 
blind  would  probably  not  be  dramatic. 

Can  nothing  be  done  about  the  major  impediment?  There  is 
some  room  for  maneuvering,  though  again  the  effect  would  probably 
not  be  dramatic.  First,  a frank  public  discussion  is  needed  of 
the  problem  and  related  issues,  with  the  intention  of  seeking 
solutions.  This  discussion  would  need  to  be  conducted  under  the 
assumption  that  resolution  will  not  be  achieved  at  the  national 
level  (at  least  insofar  as  the  blind  are  concerned)  and  that 
smaller  efforts  at  self-help  are  needed.  Secondly,  major  changes 
would  be  needed  in  the  way  that  we  think  about  public  services 
and  public  benefits,  which  would  entail  a shift  from  a rhetoric 
of  rights  to  a rhetoric  of  responsibility,  self-discipline,  and 
sel f-help . 

In  the  rehabilitation  field,  some  things  simply  need  to  stop 
being  done.  In  "Achieving  Independence:  Does  the  Rehabilita- 

tion System  Help  or  Hinder?"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and 


Blindness , February  1988),  Charles  Wacker  gives  examples: 

In  studying  the  training  philosophy  and  curricula 
of  two  of  the  state’s  leading  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies,  we  found  that  the  training  outcome  seemed  to 
reinforce  the  dependency  syndrome  by  stressing  the 
issue  of  acceptance  of  the  disability.  It  was  not  a 
positive  acceptance  in  the  sense  of  let ’ s-f ix-it-and- 
get-on-with-the-business-of-living . Instead,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  acquiescence,  a comfortable  setting 
into  the  disability  system.  Paraphrased,  it  seemed  to 
say,  "You  are  visually  disabled,  but  that’s  ok,  so  are 
all  of  us  here.  Relax,  don’t  fight  it,  here  are  the 
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adaptive  skills  and  tools  you’ll  need.  Sit  back  and  be 
at  ease  with  your  peers." 

Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the  subsidized  income 
systems,  such  as  Social  Security  and  disability  income, 
with  a negative  approach  relating  to  the  trade-off  of 
losing  this  income  by  going  to  work.  The  philosophy 
seemed  to  be  that  stepping  out  of  the  rehabilitation 
system  placed  one  in  double  jeopardy:  the  risk  of 

losing  the  Social  Security  or  other  benefits,  and  the 
risk  of  losing  the  job.  In  effect,  then,  the  rehabili- 
tation system  seemed  to  be  creating  a dichotomy  in  its 
programs  of  talking  competitive  employment,  while 
practicing  dependency,  (pp.  45-46) 

This  appears  to  be  an  exemplification  of  what  Robert  Scott 
calls  the  accommodative  approach  to  rehabilitation.  In  practice 
and  effect  it  is,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  is 
based  on  any  particular  philosophy  of  blindness.  This  is  simply 
the  way  that  many  agencies  behave  unless  there  is  a strong  man- 
agement impulse  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  a clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  vocational  rehabilitation  and  social  service 
aspects  of  agency  operations. 

On  the  positive  side,  rehabilitation  should  point  out  to  its 
clients  that  in  the  area  of  vocational  rehabilitation  the  public 
has  made  investments  in  the  blind  for  a purpose  and  that  there  is 
a correlative  responsibility  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  those 
services  through  active  pursuit  of  employment.  This  is  a prin- 
ciple that  also  needs  to  be  conveyed  with  respect  to  particulars. 
There  is  nothing  so  depressing  as  the  constant  complaint  by  the 
blind  that  a counselor  has  not  found  them  a job.  Counselors  have 
seldom  secured  jobs  for  anyone  except  in  the  realm  of  sheltered 
employment.  Reciprocal  action,  at  least,  is  called  for,  and 
rehabilitation  should  extinguish  the  concept  of  placement  so  as 
not  to  mislead  and  debilitate  its  clients. 

Similar  strictures  are  appropriate  to  the  educational  realm. 
In  "Equal  Responsibilities  with  Opportunities"  (Journal  of  Visual 
Impairment  and  Blindness.  March  1982),  Gary  Coker  identifies  the 
two  prevalent  attitudes  among  blind  youth  as:  (1)  success  should 

not  involve  work;  and  (2)  "Because  I’m  blind,  you  owe  me."  He 
goes  on  to  make  the  following  points: 

Visually  handicapped  children,  as  children,  are 
going  through  our  schools  with  the  assumption  that  if 
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they  attend  classes  and  hand  in  assignments  at  the 
proper  time,  promotion  is  automatic.  The  regular 
classroom  teacher  who  does  not  have  the  time,  material, 
or  the  expertise  to  meet  the  needs  of  visually  handi- 
capped children,  will  act  as  if  anything  the  blind 
child  does  is  good:  "Isn’t  it  great  how  he  comes  down 

the  hall  by  himself?"  Competencies  demanded  of  other 
students  are  waivered,  achievement  tests  are  not  admin- 
istered, and  education  departments  exclude  handicapped 
children  from  proficiency  tests.  Psychologists  have 
contributed  to  the  problem  by  telling  teachers  that 
they  should  never  fail  a child  because  failure  is 
emotionally  harmf ul . . . . Thi s sort  of  approach  guaran- 
tees the  blind  child  a promotion,  while  fostering  an 
attitude  of  dependence.  At  the  same  time  the  child 
must  grow  up  to  enter  a society  that  demands  quality 
from  all  members  of  its  work  force.  Therefore  to 
exempt  the  visually  handicapped  child  from  tests  or  to 
accept  work  of  lower  quality  is  in  fact  a disfavor. 

(p.  142) 

The  rhetoric  of  blindness  currently  centers  on  rights,  which 
is  to  a degree  appropriate  since  there  is  much  still  to  be  ac- 
complished along  these  lines.  However,  the  employment  problems 
of  the  blind  are  much  more  intimately  tied  to  issues  of  respon- 
sibility than  they  are  to  issues  of  rights.  Unfortunately,  as 
Lawrence  Mead  has  explained  in  Beyond  Entitlement:  The  Social 
Obligations  of  Citizenship  (1986),  social  legislation  in  recent 
decades  has  elaborated  a panoply  of  rights  without  any  mention  of 
responsibility.  At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  a radical  shift 
away  from  self-help  and  toward  governmental  assistance  and  the 
near  disappearance  of  self-discipline. 

Americans  know  that  rights  imply  responsibilities  and  that 
empowerment  carries  a correlative  responsibility  to  handle  power 
appropriately.  These  themes  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
blindness  literature,  such  as  in  the  previously  mentioned  article 
by  Coker  and  in  Norma  Krajczar’s  "Rights,  Privileges,  and  Respon- 
sibilities" (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  March 
1981),  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  comments  such  as  the  following 
made  by  Lina  Hale  (in  "Services  to  Blind  Persons:  A Unique  Per- 
spective, Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness.  April 
1989),  a blind  program  development  specialist,  in  response  to  the 
question,  "What  do  you  wish  other  blind  people  knew  about  the 
system? " : 
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That  as  a client,  it  is  attitude  that  will  deter- 
mine success  or  failure.  The  federal-state  rehabilita- 
tion system  in  not  an  entitlement  program;  neither  is 
life.  There  are  rules  that  govern  the  rehabilitation 
system,  and  you  have  to  observe  them  in  order  to  get 
ahead.  The  same  applies  to  the  world  of  work.  No  one 
is  going  to  give  you  anything,  at  least  not  forever;  if 
you  are  going  to  make  it,  it’ll  be  due  to  your  own  hard 
work . 

A rehabilitation  counselor  may  have  90  clients  or 
more;  the  blind  person  has  only  one.  Taking  that 
responsibility  for  oneself  seriously  and  acting  on  it 
is  one  key  to  success,  (p.  194) 

The  rhetoric  of  responsibility  needs  to  be  expanded.  A 


warning  and  direction  can  be  taken  from  the  Civil  Rights  movement 
in  the  United  States.  This  movement  produced  significant  accom- 
plishments. But  in  emphasizing  rights  to  the  neglect  of  respon- 
sibilities, it  has  given  rise  to  a situation  in  which  many  minor- 
ity youth  are  suffering  (non-employment,  family  breakup,  personal 
dislocation),  while  at  the  same  time  blaming  society  for  their 
ills  and  demanding  more  rights.  This  has  led  to  a division  among 
minority  activist  organizations,  with  a large  number  turning  to 
self-help,  as  opposed  to  governmental  help,  in  an  attempt  to 
reassert  some  of  the  traditional  American  virtues  (such  as  self- 
reliance)  as  a corrective  to  the  imbalance  of  rights  and  the 
problems  that  arise  out  of  them. 

The  specific  programs  being  developed  towards  these  ends  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  but  they  offer  some  intriguing 
potentials  for  application  through  blindness  organizations. 
Planning  in  this  direction  is  particularly  appropriate  on  the 
verge  of  passage  of  a national  disabilities  rights  act.  If  this 
conversion  is  not  made,  there  should  at  least  be  a diminution  of 
invective.  The  employment  problems  of  the  blind  are  largely 
systemic  in  nature,  and  in  this  sense,  no  one  is  at  fault. 
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X. 


A PERSPECTIVE  ON  PLACEMENT 


Placement  is  considered  a key  factor  in  the  rehabilitation 
process,  but  the  term  is  generally  used  as  equivalent  to  "suc- 
cessful closure,"  which  contains  the  non- job  homemaker  category. 
This  causes  confusion,  particularly  if  one  is  interested  in 
employment  in  the  competitive  sector  and  particularly  in  the 
private  sector.  For  this  reason,  the  literature  on  placement 
needs  to  be  read  with  care  to  determine  precisely  what  the  author 
is  talking  about.  This  chapter  will  first  provide  an  operating 
definition  of  placement  and  follow  out  its  implications.  This 
definition  will  then  be  largely  discarded  in  order  to  discuss  a 
quite  different  approach  to  placement. 

Def init ions 

Rehabilitation  is  the  act  of  restoring  to  a former  capacity. 
The  activities  of  public  rehabilitation  agencies  are  really  a 
mixture  of  rehabilitation  and  habilitation  (the  act  of  making 
capable),  since  services  are  provided  to  people  born  with  dis- 
abilities who  have  no  former  capacity  that  requires  restoration. 
The  public  agencies,  precisely  because  they  are  public,  tend  in 
the  direction  of  habilitation  (through  such  things  as  children’s 
programs)  and  have  recently  been  brought  back  to  greater  con- 
centration on  rehabilitation  through  federal  mandate.  Neverthe- 
less, they  still  maintain  a strong  habilitation  component  through 
the  provision  of  services  to  young  adults  without  work  experi- 
ence. 

Rehabilitation  was  originally  designed  to  bring  disabled 
workers  back  to  work.  But,  at  present,  rehabilitation  is  not 
necessarily  employment  related.  This  is  most  qlearly  seen  in  the 
homemaker  closure  (which  can  be  considered  rehabilitation  if  the 
client  was  previously  a homemaker  or  habilitation  if  the  client 
was  not).  And,  much  of  the  activity  of  rehabilitation  in  the 
sense  of  restoration  of  work  is  now  carried  out  by  the  private 
sector  rather  than  by  public  agencies. 

There  are  numerous  controversies  over  the  meaning  of  "place- 
ment" in  the  rehabilitation  literature.  These  controversies 
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arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  terra  is  used  in  many  different 
senses  to  accentuate  points  that  the  various  authors  consider 
important.  For  example,  if  one  wishes  to  emphasize  that  rehabil- 
itation is  goal  directed,  placement  may  be  said  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  rehabilitation  process.  There  is  little  point  in  quib- 
bling about  differential  usage.  The  important  thing  is  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  a particular  usage  and  what  that 
meaning  implies. 

In  this  section  we  will  use  the  term  "placement”  in  two 
restricted  senses.  First,  we  will  refer  to  the  facticity  of 
placement  as  the  attainment  of  employment  status  in  a competitive 
(private,  public,  or  self-employed)  or  sheltered  (workshops  or 
Randolph-Sheppard  program)  environment.  This  will  exclude  the 
homemaker  category  from  the  analysis.  Second,  we  will  refer  to 
the  activity  of  placement  in  terms  of  its  primary  dictionary 
def ini t ion-- "The  assignment  of  a person  to  a suitable  place." 

This  definition  implies  that  the  counselor  is  the  spearhead,  if 
not  the  sole  actor,  in  placement  activity,  with  a corresponding 
passive  role  for  the  client.  In  addition,  the  definition  points 
to  activity  immediately  related  to  the  fact  of  placement.  This 
enables  us  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  placement  (as  used  in  this 
section)  centers  on  the  activity  of  job  development.  Put  simply, 
placement  as  it  will  be  used  here  is  an  activity  conducted  by 
counselors  in  relation  to  employers  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
jobs  for  their  clients. 

Using  this  restricted  meaning,  it  can  be  said  that  there  is 
little  placement  within  rehabilitation,  nationally  and  within 
Louisiana,  for  the  blind  and  other  disability  groups  (although 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions).  In  "Time  Spent  on  Placement" 
(Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin,  September  1977),  Jerry  Zadny 
and  Leslie  James  review  various  studies  and  say  that  time  spent 
on  placement  by  rehabilitation  counselors  is  under  8 percent. 

Does  this  make  any  diference?  The  evidence  is  somewhat  unclear. 
In  "Employer  Reactions  to  Job  Development"  ( Rehabilitation 
Counseling  Bulletin.  November  1980),  Zadny  surveyed  employers  in 
the  Portland  and  San  Francisco  areas  and  found  a relationship 
between  contacts  by  rehabilitation  and  hiring  the  disabled.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  employers  indicated  that  agency  contacts  had 
only  a modest  effect  on  inclinations  to  hire  the  disabled.  In  the 
previously  mentioned  study  by  Zadny  and  James,  the  time  spent  on 
placement  by  208  counselors  in  seven  western  states  was  found  to 
correlate  with  total  successful  closures  but  not  with  closures  in 
competitive  employment  or  workshops. 

Approaches 

There  are  three  different  approaches  that  can  be  taken  if  a 
rehabilitation  agency  wants  to  become  more  heavily  involved  in 
placement:  (1)  train  existing  counselors  to  conduct  placement; 

(2)  hire  or  develop  placement  specialists;  and  (3)  shop  out  the 
placement  function.  With  respect  to  counselor  training,  Susan 
Godley  et  al . in  "Evaluation  of  Short-Term  Training  in  Rehabili- 
tation: A Neglected  Necessity"  (Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bul- 
letin, September  1984)  report  the  results  of  short-term  placement 
training  for  counselors  whose  clients  are  blind.  The  partici- 
pants acquired  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  placement  and 
reported  higher  mean  numbers  of  total  placements,  competitive 
placements,  and  employer  contacts  after  training. 

Although  the  study  demonstrates  that  placement  training  has 
an  effect,  it  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  if  all  counselors 
were  provided  placement  training,  all  of  their  rates  of  competi- 
tive employment  closures  would  increase.  The  persons  in  the 
training  program  were  not  randomly  selected  and  had  apparently 
expressed  an  interest  in  placement.  Most  counselors,  however, 
are  not  oriented  toward  placement  in  terms  of  personal  skills, 
academic  training,  or  interests.  Placement  (in  the  sense  used 
here)  is  heavily  oriented  on  sales.  Persons  with  a sales-ori- 
ented  personality  can  be  made  into  salesmen,  but  for  other 
persons,  efforts  in  this  direction  are  fruitless. 

An  additional  finding  with  respect  to  training  was  made  by 
Jerry  Zadny  and  Leslie  James  in  "Job  Placement  in  State  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Agencies:  A Survey  of  Technique"  ( Rehabi 1 i- 
tation  Counseling  Bulletin.  April  1979).  Using  the  same  coun- 
selor population  as  in  the  previously  mentioned  article,  Zadny 
and  James  found  that  participation  in  agency -sponsored  placement 
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al  realms  by  the  blind.  But  Rusalem’s  recommendations  are  still 
on  target.  With  the  exception  of  jobs  that  entail  driving  (e.g., 
forklift  operator)  or  refined  vision  (e.g.,  neurosurgeon),  there 
appear  to  be  few  things  that  a blind  person  cannot  do  in  an 
absolute  sense.  As  for  the  rest,  visual  deficit  may  or  may  not 
be  a limitation;  and  where  limitations  exist,  most  can  be  over- 
come through  the  exercise  of  ingenuity. 

Organizations  such  as  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
(NFB)  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB)  are  pres- 
ently collecting  information  on  jobs  held  by  blind  people,  and 
both  organizations  have  information  transfer  mechanisms  for  the 
blind  and  employers  (the  NFB  through  its  Job  Opportunities  for 
the  Blind  and  the  AFB  through  its  Job  Index).  These  are  impor- 
tant undertakings  because  of  the  ignorance  of  both  the  blind  and 
employers  about  the  wide  range  of  occupations  that  the  blind  can 
engage  in.  This  information  will  increase  in  value  as  greater 
distinctions  are  made  between  levels  of  visual  impairment  in 
relation  to  job  types. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  sensitive  issue  of  the  concept  "han- 
dicap," which  is  anathema  to  many  of  the  blind.  Blindness  is  not 
a handicap  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a barrier  to  normal  function- 
ing in  life  or  that  it  makes  achievement  unusually  difficult. 
However,  it  does  pose  limitations  in  particular  spheres  of 
activity  and  should  be  considered  a handicap  when  it  is  a limit- 
ing factor  in  competitive  circumstances  such  as  employment.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  an  employer  will  choose  a sighted 
person  over  a blind  person.  Fortunately,  all  other  things  are 
seldom  equal  when  two  people  are  being  considered  for  a job,  and 
the  element  of  competition,  though  still  important  for  a par- 
ticular job,  recedes  in  overall  importance  as  the  number  of  jobs 
available  exceeds  the  number  of  qualified  applicants. 

The  issue  of  handicap  cannot  be  slighted.  The  existence  of 
a handicap  is  the  precondition  for  special  services  for  the 
blind.  For  without  the  concept  of  handicap  there  can  be  no  moral 
justification  for  the  transfer  of  resources  from  the  sighted  to 
the  blind.  This  issue  is  part  of  the  much  larger  theoretical 
contradiction  that  many  of  the  blind  place  themselves  in  when 
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they  claim  that  the  blind  should  be  treated  like  everyone  else 
and  yet  have  the  right  to  special  goods,  services,  and  exemp- 
tions. The  dimensions  of  the  moral  claim  need  to  be  better 
defined  by  use  of  the  term  "handicap"  with  respect  to  particular 
areas  of  endeavor  and  in  recognition  that  the  handicap  diminishes 
or  disappears  in  many  areas  when  such  things  as  alternative 
techniques  are  learned. 


Implications 

There  is  great  variation  within  the  range  of  blindness;  and, 
paradoxically,  most  blind  people  can  see  to  some  degree.  This 
variation  is  pressed  into  similitude  by  a social  construct  with 
legal  implications.  The  construct  is  constituted  by  a cut  in  a 
continuum,  which,  though  essentially  arbitrary  in  nature,  pro- 
duces a dramatic  conceptual  distinction  between  the  blind  and  the 
sighted.  The  physical  facts  of  blindness  are  complex,  and  their 
unification  through  a social  decision  gives  rise  to  tremendous 
confusion  and  controversy. 

It  is  dangerous  to  talk  about  blindness  and  the  blind  since 
this  prejudices  the  discussion  in  the  direction  of  homogeneity, 
and  there  is  a natural  tendency  to  think  of  this  homogeneity  in 
terms  of  concepts  related  to  total  blindness.  Since  homogeneity 
is  not  even  a characteristic  of  the  physical  facts  of  blindness, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  initially  that  similarity  will  be 
manifest  in  the  behavior  of  blind  persons,  particularly  since 
physicality  is  not  the  sole  determinant  of  behavior.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  way  to  escape  this  dilemma:  one  either 

talks  about  the  blind  as  a group  or  one  doesn’t.  Since  we  are 
constrained  to  talk  about  the  blind  as  a group,  the  most  that  can 
be  hoped  for  is  a continuing  sensitivity  to  the  potential  for 
differentiated  behavior. 

Conversely,  we  must  also  be  continually  sensitive  to  the 
dimension  of  homogeneity  in  the  physical  facts  of  blindness  and 
its  implications  for  behavior.  Visual  deficit  is  a real  thing 
with  real  consequences.  However  arbitrary  the  choice  of  a 
breakoff  point  might  be,  the  categorization  of  a range  of  visual 
deficit  as  "blind"  is  based  on  the  need  to  deal  with  problems  of 
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functionality.  There  would  be  no  point  in  devising  special 
education  and  rehabilitation  programs  if  blindness  did  not  pose 
limitations  for  which  corrective  action  is  needed.  In  addition, 
variation  within  the  range  of  blindness  should  not  lead  us  to 
disregard  that  it  is  a range,  so  that  potentials  for  homogeneous 
behavior  cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  by  observations  on  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  physical  facts  of  blindness. 

The  heterogeneity  of  blindness  produces  tremendous  difficul- 
ties for  practice.  Theories  about  how  the  blind  should  be  dealt 
with  tend  in  the  direction  of  homogeneity,  which  is  a necessity 
for  any  theoretical  discussion.  But  when  practice  confronts  the 
individual,  theory  becomes  uncertain  in  its  application.  This 
leads  to  the  simple  observation  that  the  blind  should  be  treated 
as  individuals,  which  is  recognized  in  the  client-counselor 
relationship  and  in  the  IEP  and  IWRP  processes.  Paradoxically, 
it  is  the  very  uncertainty  of  theory  in  the  face  of  application 
that  provides  an  occasion  for  the  dominance  of  misconceptions,  no 
matter  how  strange  the  ideas  entertained. 

In  the  realm  of  practice,  what  constitutes  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  a blind  individual  is  difficult  to  decide 
beforehand  as  a matter  of  principle.  Should  the  blind  know 
braille  and  use  the  white  cane?  This  is  a problem  worth  consid- 
ering theoretically,  but  when  it  comes  to  specific  application, 
the  real  question  is:  Should  this  particular  blind  person  know 

these  skills?  The  personal  circumstances  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  are  represented  in  articles  such  as  Fred 
Schroeder's  "Literacy  the  Key  to  Opportunity"  (Journal  of  Visual 
Impairment  and  Blindness,  June  1989)  and  Howard  Lauren’s  "To 
Blindfold  or  Not  to  Blindfold?"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and 
Blindness . April  1988). 

Schroeder ’ s article  deals  with  a court  case  in  which  a blind 
child  had  been  denied  braille,  and  he  was  asked  to  provide  a 
professional  evaluation  of  need.  His  conclusions  were  not  based 
on  the  idea  that  all  blind  children  should  learn  braille,  but 
rather  on  direct  observation  of  the  child’s  visual  functioning, 
which  revealed  eye  fatigue,  difficulty  in  copying  material, 
inability  to  read  back  his  own  handwriting,  and  a field  restric- 
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tion  that  kept  him  from  using  large  print  effectively.  Lauren’s 
article  demonstrates  that  a blind  person  with  a great  deal  of 
vision  may  need  cane  skills  if  he  spends  too  much  time  looking  at 
his  feet  while  walking,  which  diminishes  posture,  confidence,  and 
orientation.  Together  these  articles  suggest  that  common  sense 
is  needed  and  that  erring  on  the  side  of  blindness  skills  may  be 
the  most  reasonable  course  of  action,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  orientations  of  counselors  and  teachers  in  the  opposite 
direction . 

At  the  upper  range  of  vision,  the  situation  of  the  blind 
person  is  difficult.  There  are  problems  of  refusal  to  admit 
visual  difficulties,  which  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
admittance  generally  entails  acceptance  of  the  designation 
"blind."  Should  a person  in  the  upper  range  of  vision  associate 
himself  with  blindness  organizations?  Should  he  tell  a prospec- 
tive employer  that  he  is  blind,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  employer  will  then  evoke  visions  of  total  blindness? 

Such  questions  cannot  be  answered  as  matters  of  principle.  They 
arise  out  of  the  heterogeneity  of  blindness  and  the  homogeneity 
imposed  upon  it,  producing  difficult  choices  for  the  blind 
individual . 

As  a point  of  departure,  the  physical  facts  of  blindness  in 
themselves  suggest  that  homogeneity  and  heterogeneity  must  be 
held  conceptually  in  balance,  letting  the  evidence  speak  for 
itself  in  the  various  dimensions  of  blindness  that  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  chapters.  Nevertheless,  what  we  are 
seeking  is  an  explanation  for  similitude  in  the  actions  of  the 
blind,  for  our  problem  is  to  understand  why  the  blind  have  such 
low  labor  force  participation  rates.  We  have  already  found  that 
this  similitude  is  not  absolute,  since  many  of  the  blind  are  in 
the  labor  force  by  working  or  seeking  work.  But,  there  are  large 
differences  between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  in  terms  of  general 
levels  of  participation,  and  this  variance  is  what  requires 
explanation . 

The  most  intimate  connection  between  blindness  and  employ- 
ment lies  in  the  realm  of  restrictions  on  employment  caused  by 
the  physical  facts  of  blindness.  We  already  know  that  the 
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physical  facts  of  blindness  do  not  provide  a sufficient  explana- 
tion for  nonemployment.  There  are  too  many  things  that  the  blind 
can  do  and  there  are  too  many  employed  blind,  including  the 
totally  blind.  The  next  most  intimate  connection  is  between 
blindness  as  a physical  fact  and  its  psychological  repercussions, 
which  will  be  investigated  in  the  next  chapter.  However,  we 
should  already  have  been  alerted  to  the  fact  that  physical 
heterogeneity  should  not  be  expected  to  produce  psychological 
homogeneity,  particularly  at  the  upper  range  of  blindness  where 
the  difference  between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  is  negligible. 
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PERSONAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  BLINDNESS 


Blindness  is  a social  construct  with  a physical  basis. 
Approximately  12  percent  of  the  working  age  legally  blind  are 
totally  blind,  with  the  figure  increasing  to  24  percent  if  those 
with  light  perception  are  included.  The  cutoff  point  for  legal 
blindness  is  a break  in  a continuum.  Legally  blind  persons  also 
form  a continuum,  with  those  in  the  higher  ranges  having  a great 
deal  of  vision.  These  facts  happen  to  individuals.  The  multi- 
dimensional nature  of  the  facts  and  the  unity  imposed  upon  them 
by  social  classification  suggests  that  within  the  dimension  of 
blindness  there  should  be  unity  and  difference. 

Psychological  Factors 

Until  fairly  recently  it  was  thought  that  blindness  had 
dramatic  psychological  consequences  so  that  it  was  possible  to 
speak  of  a "psychology  of  blindness."  Indeed,  in  the  literature 
of  earlier  decades  when  psychiatry  was  in  blossom,  blindness  was 
said  to  produce  a pathological  condition  so  that  all  blind  should 
begin  adjustment  on  the  psychiatrist’s  couch.  Perspectives  have 
now  come  full  circle,  with  widespread  agreement  that  blindness 
does  not  produce  either  a normal  or  a pathological  psychology. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  some  of  the  pathological  states 
in  some  blind  people  have  been  corrected  precisely  because  of  the 
large  concern  with  the  psychology  of  blindness. 

To  say  that  there  is  no  psychology  of  blindness  is  to  affirm 
that  blindness  in  itself  does  not  have  any  predictable  psycholog- 
ical consequences  for  the  blind  as  individuals.  How  people 
respond  to  blindness  is  an  individual  matter,  which  is  fully 
demonstrated  in  more  recent  blindness  literature.  However,  to 
say  that  there  is  no  psychology  of  blindness  is  not  to  suggest 
that  in  making  gross  comparisons  between  the  blind  and  the 
sighted,  the  blind  will  not  be  distinguishable  from  the  sighted 
with  respect  to  any  particular  psychological  factors,  particular- 
ly when  we  are  considering  normal  (as  opposed  to  pathological) 
psychology.  Blindness  is  a matter  of  importance  and  should  be 
expected  to  produce  some  differences  between  blind  and  sighted 
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populations,  as  long  as  we  remember  that  no  factor  will  neces- 
sarily apply  to  any  particular  individual. 

Dean  Tuttle’s  Self-Esteem  and  Adjusting  With  Blindness 
(1984)  is  the  last  bastion  of  the  psychology  of  blindness  thesis. 
Deficiencies  in  self-esteem  are  inherent  in  the  condition  of 
blindness  according  to  Tuttle,  who  establishes  his  position  on 
the  theoretical  basis  of  response  to  trauma,  while  being  careful 
to  point  out  that  problems  of  esteem  are  common  in  the  sighted 
population  and  that  esteem  is  not  a factor  in  pathological 
psychology . 

Tuttle’s  book  is  insightful  and  particularly  distinguished 
by  excellent  personal  accounts  of  response  to  blindness.  Howev- 
er, it  is  vitiated  by  three  problems.  The  first  is  that  there  is 
a fusion  of  congenital  and  adventitious  blindness.  The  trauma 
thesis  is  supported  quite  rightly  by  observations  on  the  effects 
of  adventitious  blindness,  which  are  carried  over  to  the  congeni- 
tally blind.  There  is  simply  no  reason  to  assume  that  a person 
born  blind  will  be  affected  by  blindness  in  the  same  way  as  a 
person  who  becomes  blind  later  in  life.  Indeed,  the  blindness 
literature  shows  that  congenital  blindness  is  usually  not  trau- 
matic, whereas  most  adventitiously  blind,  particularly  those  who 
have  well-established  lives  and  patterns  of  behavior,  experience 
the  onset  of  blindness  as  traumatic. 

Secondly,  the  advent  of  blindness  among  the  adventitiously 
blind  is  not  necessarily  traumatic.  There  are  simply  too  many 
cases  in  the  literature  of  people  who  have  become  blind,  immedi- 
ately accepted  blindness  as  a fact,  and  proceeded  with  their 
lives  without  going  through  the  stages  of  Tuttle’s  sequential 
model  of  adjusting  with  blindness,  which  is  drawn  from  Thomas 
Carroll’s  Blindness:  What  It  Is,  What  It  Does,  and  How  to  Live 
with  It  (1961). 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  Tuttle  is  unable  to  sustain  the 
self-esteem  thesis  from  an  empirical  perspective.  In  the  section 
on  "Self-concept  and  Self-esteem  of  Blind  Persons"  in  Chapter  3, 
he  points  out  that  the  results  of  the  empirical  literature  are 
mixed  and  somewhat  confusing  but  collectively  do  not  support  the 
idea  that  there  are  self-esteem  differences  between  the  blind  and 
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the  sighted.  This  is  to  be  expected  since  the  studies  deal  with 
school  children,  most  of  whom  are  congenitally  blind.  There  is 
good  reason  to  assume  that  a person  born  blind  will  generally  not 
experience  blindness  as  trauma,  so  that  no  trauma- induced  dif- 
ference between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  should  be  expected  at 
this  level . 

What  Tuttle  actually  demonstrates  is  that  many  of  the  adven- 
titiously blind  experience  blindness  as  trauma.  Along  with 
Tuttle,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  self-esteem  tests  that  have  been 
administered  to  adventitiously  blinded  groups  in  comparison  to 
sighted  groups.  Tuttle’s  examples,  as  well  as  other  articles  in 
the  literature  that  describe  the  experiences  of  people  blinded  in 
mid-life,  suggest  that  self-esteem  may  be  a problem  for  this 
group,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  there  will  be  some  exceptions. 

The  measurement  of  self-esteem  is  a potentially  important 
tool  in  the  rehabilitation  of  adults.  In  "Recipient  Self-esteem 
and  Reactions  to  Help"  (in  Jeffrey  Fisher  et  al . , eds. , New 
Directions  in  Helping,  Vol . 1,  1983),  Arie  Nadler  and  Ofra 

Mayseless  found  that  persons  of  high  and  low  self-esteem  react 
differently  to  help,  though  the  esteem  of  both  is  threatened  by 
help.  For  the  person  high  in  self-esteem,  receiving  help  moti- 
vates self-help  efforts  that  produce  improved  performance  and 
renewed  independence.  Conversely,  receipt  of  help  fosters 
increased  passivity  and  dependence  in  the  low  self-esteem  person. 
For  the  latter,  self-esteem  must  be  raised  before  help  is  given 
(through  such  things  as  enabling  the  person  to  have  a significant 
experience  of  success  in  another  area).  This  analysis  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

If  the  goal  of  the  helping  encounter  is  to  enable 
recipients  to  regain  their  independence,  helpers 
should  differentiate  between  high  and  low  self-esteem 
recipients  and  adopt  different  helping  strategies  for 
members  of  the  two  groups.  For  high  self-esteem  indi- 
viduals, the  threat  to  self-esteem  should  be  enhanced 
in  order  to  challenge  their  current  favorable  self- 
cognitions, and  thereby  motivating  these  recipients  to 
invest  in  self-help  efforts.  For  low  self-esteem 
individuals,  the  helper  should  enhance  self-esteem 
before  helping.  After  feelings  of  confidence  have  been 
implemented,  help  can  be  perceived  as  a challenge  to 
the  newly  installed  cognitions  of  confidence  and  can 
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motivate  the  recipient  to  invest  in  self-help  efforts. 

(p.  179) 

Self-esteem  measurements  are  also  applicable  in  the  educa- 
tional realm.  Tests  measuring  self-esteem  among  blind  and  sight- 
ed school  children  (e.g.,  M.  Zunich  and  B.E.  Ledwith,  "Self 
Concepts  of  Visually  Handicapped  and  Sighted  Children,"  Percep- 
tual and  Motor  Skills.  Vol . 21,  pp.  771-774)  find  no  differences 
between  blind  and  sighted  youth.  However,  the  overall  results, 
which  compile  the  scores  for  individuals,  obscure  a peculiar 
phenomenon.  Blind  school  children  tend  to  measure  out  at  the 
extremes  of  high  and  low  self-esteem.  Thus,  the  approach  recom- 
mended by  Nadler  and  Mayseless,  which  requires  a sharp  distinc- 
tion between  high  and  low  self-esteem  persons  in  dealing  with 
individuals,  is  applicable  to  blind  youth  as  well. 

Is  self-esteem  a good  thing?  That  depends  on  how  much  one 
has  and  what  it  is  based  on.  Tuttle  seems  to  think  that  all 
self-esteem  is  good  and  that  more  is  better.  But  persons  with 
high  self-esteem  are  sometimes,  as  we  say,  full  of  themselves; 
and,  if  the  esteem  is  not  based  on  practical  accomplishments  in 
the  real  world,  it  is  merely  a form  of  self-love.  Traditionally, 
inordinate  self-esteem  has  been  understood  as  the  sin  of  pride. 

In  addressing  problems  of  self-esteem,  there  are  essentially 
two  different  approaches  that  can  be  taken,  giving  rise  to  two 
forms  of  esteem.  The  first  approach  is  through  sessions  involv- 
ing self-disclosure  and  assertion,  giving  rise  to  what  Tuttle 
calls  (in  "The  Role  of  the  Special  Education  Teacher-Counselor  in 
Meeting  Students’  Self-Esteem  Needs,"  Journal  of  Visual  Impair- 
ment and  Blindness,  April  1987)  "the  affective  component  of  self- 
concept"  and  "self-love."  Such  sessions  generally  lead  to  puf- 
fery that  is  quickly  dissipated  by  the  first  attack  of  reality. 

The  second  approach  is  based  on  practical  experience. 

People  gain  esteem  by  accomplishing  something  real  (e.g.,  learn- 
ing to  ski ) . Esteem  through  this  approach  arises  out  of  the 
person’s  calling  forth  of  latent  powers,  which,  when  realized  in 
action,  are  recognized  as  real  powers  with  respect  to  particu- 
lars. This  esteem  tends  to  last  because  its  source  is  a strength 
that  has  been  developed  in  the  personality. 
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The  first  approach  produces  esteem  as  conceit;  the  latter 
produces  esteem  as  self-respect.  For  those  wishing  to  contrast 
the  two  approaches  in  terms  of  practical  details,  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  last  section  of  Tuttle’s  book  and  to  Sally- 
Mangold’s  essay,  "Nurturing  High  Self-Esteem  in  Visually  Handi- 
capped Children"  (in  Sally  Mangold,  ed.,  A Teacher’s  Guide  to  the 
Special  Educational  Needs  of  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
Children , 1980).  The  first  recommends  such  things  as  discus- 
sion, role  playing,  and  game  playing,  the  second  recommends 
activities  such  as  jogging  and  hiking  and  skill  development,  such 
as  changing  a light  bulb  and  making  toast.  Mangold  says  that  the 
body  must  become  aware  of  what  it  can  do  if  esteem  is  to  be 
built . 

In  addition,  F.  E.  Abiakor  and  S.  W.  Stile  in  "Enhancing 
Self-Concept  in  Students  with  Visual  Handicaps"  ( Journal  of 
Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  May  1989)  demonstrate  that  self- 
esteem is  area  specific.  It  differs  in  terms  of  the  categories 
investigated  (e.g.,  peer  relations  and  physical  maturity)  and  in 
comparison  to  control  groups.  Attempts  to  enhance  self-esteem 
should  therefore  be  addressed  to  particular  categories  of  need. 

Locus  of  control  is  another  psychological  concept  that  shows 
promise  in  dealing  with  the  blind.  The  term  is  used  to  describe 
a person’s  perception  of  whether  he  is  in  command  of  the  events 
that  affect  his  life.  Internal  locus  of  control  characterizes 
persons  who  see  themselves  as  exercising  substantial  control  over 
their  lives,  whereas  external  locus  of  control  characterizes  per- 
sons who  feel  they  are  highly  controlled  by  others  and  by  circum- 
stances. Locus  of  control  measurement  appears  to  have  greater 
applicability  to  the  blind  than  self-esteem  measurements.  For- 
tunately, the  concept  is  not  being  used  to  try  to  assert  a psych- 
ology of  blindness  thesis. 

Shirley  Land  and  Shalom  Vineberg  in  "Locus  of  Control  in 
Blind  Children"  (Exceptional  Children.  January  1965)  administered 
a locus  of  control  test  to  two  groups  of  blind  children  (one  from 
residential  schools,  the  other  from  local  schools)  and  one  group 
of  sighted  children  and  found  no  differences  between  the  blind 
groups,  but  significantly  less  internal  locus  of  control  between 
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the  two  blind  groups  compared  to  the  sighted  group.  Again,  the 
factor  of  extremes  appeared,  with  many  of  the  blind  children 
scoring  as  high  as  the  highest  of  the  sighted  children  in  inter- 
nal locus  of  control.  This  is  a problem  because  as  Julian  Rot- 
ter, who  founded  locus  of  control  studies,  points  out  in  ''Some 
Problems  and  Misconceptions  Related  to  the  Construct  of  Internal 
Versus  External  Control  of  Reinforcement"  (Journal  of  Consulting 
and  Clinical  Psychology.  Vol.  43,  pp . 56-67),  very  high  internal 
locus  of  control  scores  are  often  made  by  people  who  think  they 
have  more  control  than  is  warranted  by  reality. 

Locus  of  control  is  apparently  a differentiating  factor 
between  blind  and  sighted  school  children.  However,  one  study  is 
not  decisive,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  self-esteem 
studies  have  shown  mixed  results.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  United 
States  studies  comparing  blind  and  sighted  adults  with  respect  to 
locus  of  control.  It  may  be  that  self-esteem  is  more  applicable 
than  locus  of  control  to  adults  and  that  locus  of  control  is  more 
applicable  to  school  children  than  self-esteem.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  that  locus  of  control  is  a covering  principle,  of 
which  self-esteem  is  one  manifestation. 

Locus  of  control  deserves  greater  attention  with  respect  to 
both  children  and  adults,  as  has  been  indicated  by  David  Warren 
in  Blindness  and  Early  Childhood  Development  (1977).  Obviously, 
what  researchers  are  looking  for  is  a tool  that  measures  confi- 
dence, since  we  understand  intuitively  that  confidence  is  related 
to  independent  behavior.  Unfortunately,  confidence  cannot  be 
measured  directly.  That  locus  of  control  tests  do  not  measure 
confidence  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  recognition  that  too  much 
internal  locus  of  control  is  a bad  thing,  but  one  can  never  have 
too  much  confidence.  However,  locus  of  control  may  be  getting  us 
closer  than  self-esteem  to  what  we  are  ultimately  interested  in. 

Why  not  simply  ask  people  about  their  confidence  levels 
rather  than  using  a testing  procedure?  PRA  did  this  in  its 
survey  of  Louisiana’s  blind  population  and  found  that  the  em- 
ployed rated  themselves  higher  in  confidence  than  did  the  not 
employed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  The  Social  Sources  of  Adjustment 


to  Blindness  (1970),  Irving  Lukoff  and  Martin  Whiteman  found  that 
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there  was  no  correlation  between  self-concept  (which  included 
self-confidence)  and  degree  of  independent  behavior  (which  in- 
cluded employment).  These  results  are  obviously  incompatible. 

Locus  of  control  measurement  should  be  applicable  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  particularly  if  Land  and  Vineberg’s  find- 
ings are  corroborated  by  later  studies.  If  this  initial  study  is 
correct,  there  are  distinct  differences  between  blind  and  sighted 
school  children  with  respect  to  locus  of  control,  with  the  blind 
showing  generally  lower  levels  of  internal  control  and  regis- 
tering at  the  extremes.  Put  simply,  if  sighted  youth  provide 
appropriate  norms  for  locus  of  control,  blind  youth  in  general  do 
not  think  they  have  enough  control.  It  must  also  be  remembered, 
however,  that  some  blind  youth  have  a much  greater  concept  of 
control  than  reality  warrants,  whereas  others  think  of  themselves 
as  totally  passive  with  respect  to  circumstances. 

What  reason  do  we  have  to  believe  that  many  blind  youth 
might  be  deficient  with  respect  to  internal  locus  of  control? 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  points  out  in  "Psychological  Foundation  of 
Special  Methods  in  Teaching  Blind  Children"  (in  Paul  Zahl , ed., 
Blindness;  Modern  Approaches  to  the  Unseen  Environment,  1950) 
that  the  three  basic  limitations  that  blindness  imposes  are:  (1) 

in  the  range  and  variety  of  experiences;  (2)  in  the  ability  to 
get  about;  and  (3)  in  the  control  of  the  environment  and  the  self 
in  relation  to  it.  All  of  these  limitations,  but  particularly 
the  third,  should  produce  conditions  in  which  blind  school 
children  would  rate  lower  in  internal  locus  of  control  than  the 
sighted  (i.e.,  unless  deliberate  action  was  taken  to  mitigate  the 
effect  of  these  limitations).  The  extremes  can  apparently  be 
found  in  two  types  mentioned  in  the  literature:  (1)  the  with- 

drawn, submissive,  and  behaviorally  dependent;  and  (2)  the 
aggressive,  externally  oriented  who  appear  to  live  in  a dream 
world,  particularly  with  respect  to  aspirations  for  the  future. 

What  can  be  done  to  increase  internal  locus  of  control  in 
blind  youth  (not  forgetting  the  special  problem  of  too  much 
internal  locus  of  control  for  some  individuals)?  If  locus  of 
control  is  a partial  proxy  for  confidence,  and  it  is  confidence 
that  we  want  to  increase,  it  should  be  understood  at  the  outset 
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that  confidence  is  an  existential  rather  than  a cognitive  cate- 
gory (it  relates  to  what  a person  is  rather  than  to  what  he 
thinks).  It  cannot  be  affected  by  teaching  in  the  intellectual 
sense,  but  must  be  derived  from  practical  experience,  particu- 
larly through  being  subjected  to  challenges  that  can  be  success- 
fully overcome. 

This  is  why  attempts  to  increase  confidence  and  its  corre- 
lates through  such  things  as  discussion  and  role  playing  have  not 
shown  positive  results.  A description  of  a failed  approach 
relying  on  discussion  is  available  in  Buckley  Miller’s  1976 
dissertation,  Group  Vocational  Awareness  Discussions  and  Changes 
in  Self-Concept,  Locus  of  Control,  and  Vocational  Interest  Pat- 
terning of  Blind  Male  Students.  Neither  locus  of  control  nor 
self-esteem  was  changed  through  group  vocational  discussions  in 
this  project.  Existential  factors  cannot  be  approached  through 
the  cognitive  dimension,  as  if  such  things  as  bravery  could  be 
acquired  through  classroom  learning.  The  unreality  of  an  intel- 
lectual or  make-believe  approach  often  only  exacerbates  the 
problem . 

The  correct  approach  to  deficiencies  in  internal  locus  of 
control  among  blind  children  is  to  provide  the  experiential 
training  that  would  keep  the  problem  from  arising  in  the  first 
place.  The  type  of  training  needed  will  be  discussed  later  under 
the  subject  of  education.  All  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  it 
involves  enabling  the  blind  child  to  undergo  a wide  range  of  con- 
crete experiences.  For  those  who  already  suffer  from  too  much 
externality,  the  problem  is  simply  one  of  increasing  confidence 
through  subjection  to  challenging  experiences.  Experience  can 
also  serve  as  a corrective  to  inflated  concepts  of  control,  as 
long  as  defeat  or  difficulty  does  not  result  in  a crushing  expe- 
rience, as  it  apparently  does  at  present  with  the  very  high 
internal  locus  of  control  blind  who  eventually  are  confronted  by 
real i ty . 

Locus  of  control  measurements  may  also  have  some  applicabil- 
ity in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  where  adults  are  being  dealt 
with.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  formal  locus  of  control 
studies  comparing  blind  and  sighted  adults  in  the  United  States. 
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However,  Lina  Hale,  a blind  program  development  specialist  with 
Mississippi  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  points  out 
(in  "Services  to  Blind  Persons:  A Unique  Perspective,"  Journal  of 
Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  April  1989)  that  lack  of  confi- 
dence is  a major  problem  among  the  blind  in  rehabilitation.  Gary 
Everhart,  a rehabilitation  counselor,  describes  (in  "Assertive 
Skills  Training  for  the  Blind,"  Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and 
Blindness . February  1980)  a condition  among  the  blind  that  is 
equivalent  to  external  locus  of  control: 

I have  been  a Rehabilitation  Counselor  with  the 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind  for  the  past  7 1/2 
years.  Over  this  period  of  time  I have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the  "other-directed" 
world  view  that  many  blind  persons--especially  congeni- 
tally blind  persons--possess  as  their  dominant  philoso- 
phy. It  became  painfully  obvious  to  me  as  I worked 
with  my  clients  that  many  were  inept  in  dealing  with 
society  at  large  and  felt  they  were  being  manipulated 
and  coerced  by  society  rather  than  feeling  that  they 
could  "make  things  happen"  by  their  own  efforts.  In 
short,  many  of  my  clients  felt  they  were  being  done  to 
instead  of  being  do-ers.  Even  more  unfortunate,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  fact  that  most  of  this  group  were 
allowing  this  to  happen  and  passively  accepting  the 
will  of  the  world  rather  than  taking  charge  to  make 
their  world  become  what  they  wanted  it  to  be. 

I believe  the  tendency  of  many  congenitally  blind 
persons  to  be  passive  rather  than  active  seriously 
undermines  their  ability  to  be  happy  and  self-actual- 
ized. I believe  it  is  a major  factor  of  consideration 
in  any  dis-cussion  of  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons. 

(p.  62) 

Studies  that  apply  locus  of  control  theory  to  blind  persons 
in  the  rehabilitation  setting  include  M.J.  Gandy’s  1936  disser- 
tation, Predicted  Earnings  of  Visually  Handicapped  Rehabilitation 
Clients  in  Mississippi:  Relationship  of  Locus  of  Control,  Coun- 
selor Effectiveness,  ar.d  Selected  Personal  Variables , and  L . K . 
Col lever ohio ’ s 1987  dissertation,  A Comparison  of  IQ  and  Locus- 
of-Cor.trol  with  Adjustment  to  Disability  and  Progress  in  Rehabil- 
itation in  Blind  Adults.  In  these  studies,  locus  of  control  was 
found  to  be  a good  predictor  for  only  some  of  the  factors  under 
consideration.  In  addition,  Alexandra  Chesner  in  a 1985  Master’s 
thesis  ( Double  Stigma:  No  Job  in  Sight ) describes  the  use  of 
locus  of  control  measurement  in  evaluating  the  results  of  an 
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employment  assistance  project  for  a small  group  of  clients. 
Although  the  clients  were  found  to  be  less  internal  than  the 
general  population  (because  of  socioeconomic  status),  the  project 
did  not  increase  internality. 

In  the  previously  mentioned  work  by  Lukoff  and  Whiteman, 
locus  of  control  measurement  was  not  used.  However,  Lukoff  and 
Whiteman  developed  a self-standards  scale  using  statements  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  locus  of  control  measurement  ( such  state- 
ments as  "I  believe  a blind  person  can  generally  get  as  good  a 
job  as  a sighted  person  if  he  has  the  ability,"  which,  of  course, 
were  directed  to  the  specific  concerns  of  the  blind  rather  than 
towards  general  concerns,  as  in  the  locus  of  control  tests).  The 
sel f-standards  scale  is  obviously  directed  towards  problems  of 
confidence,  though  Lukoff  and  Whiteman  did  not  employ  this  con- 
cept . 

Lukoff  and  Whiteman  found  no  correlation  between  self-stan- 
dards and  favorableness  of  self-concept,  which  asked  people  to 
rate  themselves  in  terms  of  such  things  as  self-confidence.  The 
way  in  which  people  rate  themselves  with  respect  to  self-confi- 
dence is  apparently  different  from  their  responses  to  indicators 
of  confidence.  Lukoff  and  Whiteman  found  that  there  was  a very 
strong  correlation  between  sel f-standards  and  independence,  as 
reflected  in  such  things  as  job-holding  and  independent  living. 

Most  importantly,  Lukoff  and  Whiteman  found  that  the  depen- 
dently  oriented  blind  (i.e.,  dependently  oriented  in  terms  of 
their  sel f-standards ) will  do  what  they  are  told  to  do.  If  they 
are  directed  to  dependent  behavior,  they  will  practice  dependent 
behavior;  but  if  directed  toward  independent  behavior,  they  will 
behave  independently.  Thus,  passivity  itself  provides  a condi- 
tion for  independent  behavior  if  the  external  commands  from 
environmental  factors  (such  as  significant  others  in  the  lives  of 
the  blind)  are  strong  enough. 

The  implications  for  practice  in  rehabilitation  are  obvious. 
If  Lukoff  and  Whiteman’s  self-standards  scale  is  really  a mea- 
surement of  locus  of  control,  then  externally  oriented  clients 
can  be  directed  toward  independent  behavior  and  should  never  be 
asked  what  they  want  to  do.  The  correspondence  between  the  two 
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scales  seems  to  be  close,  with  internality  in  locus  of  control 
equivalent  to  independently  oriented  in  Lukoff  and  Whiteman’s 
work,  and  externality  equivalent  to  dependently  oriented.  Lukoff 
and  Whiteman  provide  the  only  strong  evidence  that  measurement 
techniques  like  locus  of  control  may  be  applicable  to  the  behav- 
ior of  the  blind.  Since  their  small  set  of  statements  produced 
strong  determinants  of  action,  it  is  probable  that  their  scale 
should  be  extended  and  used  in  place  of  locus  of  control  tests  in 
the  measurement  of  the  adult  blind. 

If  internal  locus  of  control  is  a general  problem  for  blind 
adults  (not  forgetting  the  important  differences  in  subgroups), 
what  can  be  done  to  change  this  situation  by  increasing  inter- 
nality. Again,  the  approach  cannot  be  intellectual  in  nature. 
Attempts  to  induce  higher  degrees  of  confidence  through  such 
things  as  assertiveness  training  (e.g.,  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned article  by  Gary  Everhart)  have  produced  only  modest  re- 
sults, and  these  do  not  appear  to  be  long  lasting.  A more  behav- 
ioral approach  is  needed,  of  which  training  in  the  skills  of 
blindness,  which  provide  control  over  the  environment,  is  funda- 
mental. Speculation  beyond  this  point  would  require  a review  of 
applications  in  general  locus  of  control  theory,  which  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  study. 

One  last  factor  in  the  psychology  of  the  blind  is  worthy  of 
discussion.  In  his  book  Helplessness  (1975),  Martin  Seligman 
demonstrates  that  when  animals  are  punished  for  whatever  course 
of  action  they  take,  they  soon  fall  into  a state  of  helplessness 
in  which  they  are  unable  to  respond  to  opportunities.  Essential- 
ly, they  learn  that  whatever  they  do  makes  no  difference.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,  Seligman  remarks  that  many  of  his  stu- 
dents had  fallen  into  a state  of  depression  and  inaction  because 
they  had  been  given  the  good  things  of  life  without  effort.  In  a 
peculiar  way,  they  also  had  learned  that  what  they  did  had  no 
consequences,  so  that  the  same  condition  of  helplessness  emerged. 

That  too  much  help  is  debilitating  is  widely  recognized  in 
the  blindness  literature,  as  are  the  detrimental  effects  of 
consistent  praise,  particularly  when  the  blind  person  knows  that 
his  actions  are  not  praiseworthy.  The  situation  is  difficult 
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because  the  limitations  imposed  by  blindness  call  for  corrective 
action,  and  corrective  action,  if  not  handled  appropriately,  can 
contribute  to  debilitation.  What  is  called  for  is  a delicate 
balance  between  hardness  and  softness,  with  a willingness  to  pose 
the  challenges  that  build  a sense  of  confidence  and  to  allow  for 
that  degree  of  suffering  that  is  essential  in  the  building  of 
character . 

In  summation,  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  no  psychology  of 
blindness  in  the  sense  that  all  blind  people  display  a particular 
psychological  profile  or  even  that  they  all  display  a particular 
psychological  characteristic.  Collectively,  persons  blinded  in 
middle  age  may  have  lower  levels  of  self-esteem  than  the  sighted 
population,  although  this  has  not  been  demonstrated  empirically. 
There  are  no  differences  in  self-esteem  levels  between  blind  and 
sighted  school  children,  although  the  blind  tend  to  cluster  at 
the  extremes  of  high  and  low  self-esteem. 

Locus  of  control  appears  to  have  a greater  applicability, 
since  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  differences  between  blind 
and  sighted  school  children,  again  with  the  blind  running  to 
extremes.  However,  there  have  been  no  locus  of  control  studies 
in  the  United  States  that  compare  blind  and  sighted  adults.  Our 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  differences  is  derived  from 
the  work  of  Lukoff  and  Whiteman,  who  were  using  measurement 
techniques  comparable  to  locus  of  control  that  offer  promise  of 
a better  analytical  tool  for  dealing  with  the  blind. 

Locus  of  control  apparently  brings  us  closer  to  the  unmea- 
surable factor  of  confidence  that  we  are  ultimately  interested 
in,  since  confidence  is  a general  prerequisite  to  achievement  and 
therefore  to  independence.  Whether  the  problem  is  categorized  as 
self-esteem  or  locus  of  control,  the  solution  is  in  the  realm  of 
practical  experience,  and  deficiencies  cannot  be  touched  by 
intellectual  processes. 

Lastly,  the  issues  are  complex.  If  these  studies  have  indi- 
cated anything,  it  is  that  we  must  be  careful  to  deal  with  people 
as  individuals,  to  the  extent  that  even  deficiencies  of  confi- 
dence may  provide  an  opportunity  to  induce  independent  behavior. 
The  tendency  for  the  blind  to  cluster  at  the  extremes  is  a mani- 
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festation  of  the  fight  or  flight  syndrome  that  characterizes 
human  response  to  adversity.  If  people  are  not  dealt  with  in 
terms  of  their  individual  needs  rather  than  in  terms  of  either  a 
generalized  psychology  of  blindness  or  assumptions  about  univer- 
sal psychological  factors  among  the  blind,  unfortunate  conse- 
quences can  result.  This  is  particularly  clear  in  the  case  where 
self-esteem  or  internal  locus  of  control  is  already  too  high  and 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  a person  down  emotionally  in  order  to 
gain  a better  perspective  on  realistic  opportunities. 

Blind  on  Blindness 

What  do  the  blind  think  about  their  condition?  In  "An  Ex- 
ploratory Study  of  the  Lifestyles  of  Congenitally  Blind  Adults" 
(Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  December  1983),  Rose 
Resnick  found  that  of  74  persons  totally  blind  from  birth,  only  5 
said  that  blindness  was  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  any- 
body. She  was  particularly  surprised  to  discover  that  almost  a 
third  found  blindness  an  advantage.  Similar  conclusions  have 
been  made  for  the  disabled  in  general  by  Nancy  Weinberg  in  "An- 
other Perspective:  Attitudes  of  People  with  Disabilities"  (in 
Harold  Yuker,  ed.,  Attitudes  Toward  Persons  with  Disabilities. 
1988),  who  found  that  only  small  percentages  of  the  disabled 
thought  of  their  disability  in  extreme  or  tragic  terms.  About 
half  of  the  disabled  do  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  removing 
their  disability,  since  the  disability  gave  them  the  opportunity 
to  become  what  they  now  are,  and  they  were  not  interested  in 
changing  lifestyle  or  personality. 

PRA * s survey  addressed  this  issue  through  three  questions. 
Most  of  the  respondents  did  not  identify  themselves  closely  with 
their  visual  impairment,  with  85  percent  thinking  of  themselves 
as  "a  person  who  simply  happens  to  have  a visual  impairment"  and 
only  15  percent  thinking  of  themselves  as  a visually  impaired 
person.  Half  thought  of  their  blindness  as  an  inconvenience;  35 
percent  thought  of  it  as  an  important  but  not  devastating  loss; 
and  only  15  percent  thought  of  it  as  a great  tragedy.  Most 
importantly,  two  out  of  five  said  that  blindness  had  been  a 
positive  factor  in  their  life  in  some  way,  giving  as  reasons  such 
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"more  aware  of  other’s 


things  as  "it’s  taught  me  patience, 
needs,"  "has  made  me  a stronger  person,"  and  "helped  me  to  under- 
stand spiritual  things." 

One  person  offered  what  he  thought  to  be  useful  advice  for 
all  blind  people:  "If  someone  hands  you  a lemon,  make  lemonade." 

The  blind  have  a healthy  attitude  toward  blindness.  This,  in 
itself,  is  a refutation  of  the  thesis  that  the  problems  of  the 
blind  are  caused  by  internalization  of  negative  public  stereo- 
types of  blindness.  That  many  consider  blindness  to  be  a posi- 
tive factor  in  their  lives  is  simply  a manifestation  of  the 
common  human  experience  that  difficulties  and  challenges  often 
bring  out  the  best  in  people. 

Degree  and  Age  of  Onset 

With  respect  to  the  physical  facts  of  blindness,  the  degree 
of  visual  impairment  and  age  of  onset  are  the  two  primary  factors 
distinguishing  groups  within  the  community  of  the  blind.  We 
should  expect  that  total  blindness  would  pose  different  problems 
and  limitations  than  lower  degrees  of  impairment,  particularly  in 
comparison  to  the  higher  ranges  of  visual  acuity  within  the 
legally  blind  population. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  blind  as  a group  have  a healthy  atti- 
tude toward  their  impairment,  with  more  than  half  thinking  of  it 
as  a mere  inconvenience.  The  totally  blind  and  the  rest  of  the 
legally  blind  registered  similar  percentages  with  respect  to 
blindness  as  an  inconvenience.  However,  29  percent  of  the 
totally  blind  thought  of  blindness  as  a great  tragedy,  compared 
to  only  10  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  blind.  These  differences 
are  reasonable.  Degree  of  visual  impairment  is  somewhat  related 
to  attitude  toward  blindness,  though  the  two  groups  are  more 
alike  than  they  are  different. 

Excluding  students,  40  percent  of  the  totally  blind  are 
work-ing,  compared  to  52  percent  of  the  other  legally  blind. 
Again,  this  appears  reasonable,  and  the  differences  are  not 
great.  A study  of  the  blind  in  Vermont  (A  Needs  Study  of  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Impaired,  1980)  also  found  slightly  smaller 
percentages  of  the  totally  blind  employed  than  the  rest  of  the 
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legally  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  PRA’s  survey  found  that  none 
of  the  totally  blind  are  employed  in  the  private  sector.  Rather, 
they  are  found  in  public  employment  and  the  two  forms  of  shel- 
tered employment  (workshops  and  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program), 
although  two  were  self-employed  (both  parttime,  one  as  a mechan- 
ic, and  the  other  as  a music  teacher).  On  the  other  hand,  34 
percent  of  the  other  legally  blind  were  found  in  the  private 
sector . 

This  does  not  mean  that  none  of  the  totally  blind  in  Louisi- 
ana are  employed  in  the  private  sector.  The  sample  was  too  small 
to  draw  any  firm  conclusions.  However,  Jane  Pfouts  and  Donna 
Nixon  in  "The  Reality  of  the  Dream:  Present  Status  of  a Sample  of 
98  Totally  Blind  Adults"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blind- 
ness , February  1982)  report  that  among  98  totally  blind  contacted 
from  the  North  Carolina  Register  of  the  Blind,  the  ones  who  were 
employed  were  "working  predominantly  within  the  state  agency  for 
the  blind,  in  sheltered  workshops,  or  in  traditional  ’set  aside’ 
jobs  in  the  private  sector."  It  appears  that  the  totally  blind 
are  having  immense  difficulties  in  the  competitive  private  sec- 
tor. 
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education  is  appropriate,  makes  adjustments  incrementally  and 
establishes  patterns  of  action  in  relation  to  the  impairment. 
There  is  no  sighted  condition  to  which  the  condition  of  blindness 
can  be  compared. 

The  adventitiously  blinded,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  to  a 
life  of  sight.  All  of  their  patterns  of  behavior  are  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  sight,  and  when  they  become  blind,  they  know 
fully  well  what  they  have  lost.  Blindness  pulls  the  rug  from 
under  their  very  existence,  requiring  rapid  and  dramatic  trans- 
formations in  behavior  if  life  is  to  be  successful  afterward. 
Blindness  in  mid-life  is  generally  experienced  as  traumatic, 
often  giving  rise  to  patterns  of  adjustment  such  as  those  de- 
scribed in  Tuttle’s  sequential  model  of  adjustment  to  blindness. 

The  immense  importance  of  age  of  onset  for  independent  be- 
havior (particularly  employment)  is  described  in  the  previously 


mentioned  book  by  Lukoff  and  Whiteman: 


The  age  at  which  blind  persons  first  move  into  the 
role  affects  their  performance  of  the  role.  Those  who 
are  blind  at  birth  or  become  so  in  their  youth  (and  the 
lack  of  any  marked  differentiation  between  these  two 
groups  is  significant)  are  more  likely  to  perform  the 
role  of  blind  person  with  a maximum  of  independence, 
paradoxically  mod-eling  their  behavior  on  that  of  the 
general  sighted  popu-ulation  more  often  than  do  blind 
persons  who  were  once  sighted.  The  early  blinded  are 
more  likely  to  be  employed  in  competitive  industry  or 
in  independent  professions  rather  than  in  workshops;  a 
larger  portion  travel  unaided;  and  many  take  care  of 
their  own  needs  with  little  help.  In  contrast,  those 
who  have  lived  longest  as  sighted  persons  are  more 
often  cast  in  the  traditional  role  of  the  blind,  depen- 
dent and  immobile,  requiring  much  help  and  support  from 
family  and  community.  ( pp . 161-162) 


PRA ’ s survey  revealed 
with  this  analysis.  First 
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toward  blindness,  blindness  was  experienced  more  tragically  the 
later  it  occurred  in  life  (this  trend  cannot  be  projected  into 
the  blind  past  retirement  age,  which  this  study  is  not  concerned 
with).  Secondly,  the  greater  the  age  of  onset,  the  less  the 
employment.  Of  the  persons  aged  35  and  over,  36  percent  were 
employed.  But,  of  the  persons  who  became  blind  after  the  age  of 
34,  only  9 percent  were  employed.  Onset  of  blindness  in  middle 
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age  and  beyond  leads  to  a condition  of  virtual  nonemployment . 

This  is  the  early  retirement  phenomenon  previously  described. 

But  it  is  not  early  retirement  in  the  sense  that  retirement  has 
been  accepted.  More  than  half  of  the  persons  who  became  blind 
after  the  age  of  34  said  that  they  wanted  to  work.  This  is  not 
surprising  given  the  fact  that  they  had  productive  and  satisfying 
jobs  in  the  past. 

Thus,  blindness  appears  to  produce  different  consequences, 
depending  on  whether  one  is  born  blind  or  becomes  blind  in  mid- 
life. Also,  there  are  noticeable  variations  in  response  within 
the  second  group.  The  status  of  74  congenitally  totally  blind 
adults  is  described  in  Rose  Resnick’s  previously  mentioned  ar- 
ticle. Only  18  percent  were  not  employed.  This  was  a self- 
selected  group,  so  no  conclusions  should  be  drawn  with  respect  to 
the  high  rate  of  employment.  The  previously  mentioned  article  by 
Pfouts  and  Nixon  found  that  the  early  blinded  made  a better 
adjustment  than  the  later  blinded,  as  indicated  by  employment, 
independent  travel,  and  ability  to  order  food  in  a restaurant, 
use  a tape  recorder,  and  read  and  write  braille. 

The  adventitiously  blinded  have  been  dealt  with  in  a de- 
tailed fashion  by  Roy  Fitzgerald  in  two  articles:  (1)  "Reactions 

to  Blindness:  An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adults  with  Recent  Loss  of 
Sight:  (Archives  of  General  Psychiatry.  April  1970);  and  (2) 

"Reactions  to  Blindness:  A Four-Year  Followup  Study"  ( Perceptual 
and  Motor  Skills,  1987,  pp . 363-78).  Both  of  these  studies  dealt 
with  adult  Londoners,  the  second  being  a followup  on  the  first. 

The  first  study  looked  at  the  group  a year  after  onset  of 
blindness  and  found  that  92  percent  had  experienced  the  onset  as 
traumatic,  with  most  moving  through  four  overlapping  stages--dis- 
belief,  protest,  depression,  and  recovery.  Five  subjects  had  no 
significant  reaction  to  blindness;  four  of  them  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  it  for  years.  At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  62  percent 
had  undergone  a noticeable  improvement:  "The  turning  point  was 

associated  with  increased  self-esteem  from  attempting  and  master- 
ing self-sufficient  acts,  and  with  the  establishment  of  important 
interpersonal  relationships  with  care  givers  and  other  blind 
persons."  Nevertheless,  depression  was  still  evident,  and  only 
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one-fourth  of  those  who  had  previously  been  employed  were  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Reduction  in  socioeconomic 
status  was  particularly  pronounced  for  the  lower  socioeconomic 
groups . 

After  four  years,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  group  was 
the  continuation  of  depression  and  other  psychological  problems 
for  many  subjects,  which  were  related  to  health  conditions.  Only 
16  percent  of  the  subjects  had  any  earned  income.  Fitzgerald 
recommends  early  intervention  and  treatment  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  acceptance  of  blindness  and  early  learning  of  blind 
skills . 

Lastly,  Charles  Wacker  in  "The  Socioeconomics  of  the  Blind 
Male  Breadwinner"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness, 
March  1984)  studied  the  case  histories  of  50  married  males  who 
had  been  blinded  in  their  early  forties.  Many  of  them  experi- 
enced blindness  as  a release  from  the  burdens  of  the  past  and 
developed  upwardly  mobile  occupational  goals  that  were  unrealis- 
tic. The  unrealism  of  these  goals  was  exacerbated  by  the  protec- 
tive environment  provided  by  the  rehabilitation  facility  and  only 
became  obvious  after  the  training  was  completed.  Others  chose 
more  realistic  goals  and  were  occupationally  successful. 

Unfortunately,  Wacker  does  not  have  any  suggestions  about 
what  could  be  done  about  such  problems,  since  client  choice  was 
often  manifest  in  the  face  of  opposition  by  counselors,  and  the 
training  program  itself  was  quite  good.  There  appears  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  extend  self-esteem  and  locus  of  control  measure- 
ment to  such  groups  and  to  devise  procedures  for  redirecting 
aspirations . 
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VI.  SOCIAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  BLINDNESS 


We  are  looking  for  an  explanation  for  the  low  labor  force 
participation  rates  among  the  blind  and  have  found  that  these 
rates  are  not  rooted  in  the  physical  conditions  of  blindness  in 
terms  of  restrictions  on  employment  that  might  be  caused  by  those 
conditions  or  the  psychological  factors  that  might  arise  out  of 
them.  The  blind  population  is  physically  heterogeneous  (with 
respect  to  level  of  vision)  and  psychologically  heterogeneous, 
although  certain  psychological  factors  may  characterize  the  blind 
in  general  more  than  the  sighted  in  general.  Nevertheless,  the 
blind  display  a high  degree  of  uniformity  regarding  nonemploy- 
ment . 

When  physically  and  psychologically  heterogeneous  popula- 
tions display  a degree  of  uniformity  in  behavior,  a suspicion  is 
generated  that  the  explanation  for  action  should  lie  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  self  (whether  physical  or  psychological).  This 
leads  to  a consideration  of  societal  influences  on  action, 
whether  conveyed  directly  by  society  to  the  blind  or  else  mani- 
fest through  the  activities  of  institutions  affecting  the  blind, 
the  decisions  made  by  employers,  or  the  force  of  public  benefits 
available  to  the  blind.  These  societal  factors  are  the  subjects 
of  the  following  four  chapters,  beginning  in  this  chapter  with 
the  direct  influence  of  public  attitudes  and  significant  others 
in  the  lives  of  the  blind. 

Negative  public  attitudes  towards  the  blind  are  often  cited 
as  an  important  reason  why  many  of  the  blind  are  not  employed, 
and  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  change  the  assumed  at- 
titudes of  the  public  toward  the  blind  and  toward  the  disabled  in 
general.  At  first  glance  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  public 
attitudes  can  have  an  effect  on  employment,  however  important 
they  may  be  for  other  reasons.  One  explanation  is  that  negative 
public  attitudes  are  internalized  by  the  blind,  giving  rise  to 
dependent  behavior.  In  order  to  substantiate  this  thesis,  it  is 
necessary  to  first  show  that  the  public  stereotypes  the  blind 
negatively  and  then  to  explain  the  process  by  which  the  blind 
take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  these  attitudes. 
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Another  explanation  is  that  public  attitudes  are  conveyed  by 
significant  others  in  the  lives  of  the  blind,  such  as  family, 
friends,  and  employers,  resulting  either  in  internalization  or, 
perhaps  more  simply,  in  behavior  patterns  in  conformance  with  the 
designs  of  significant  others.  Again,  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  stereotypes  is  needed,  followed  by  an  explanation  of 
how  they  are  conveyed  by  significant  others  to  the  blind.  In 
addition,  it  is  not  necessary  to  posit  social  stereotyping  in 
order  to  discuss  the  influence  of  significant  others.  We  know 
that  people  close  to  us  have  an  influence  on  our  lives.  Thus, 
the  effects  of  significant  others  in  the  lives  of  the  blind  can 
be  described  even  if  the  social  stereotyping  thesis  is  found  to 
be  invalid. 

Public  Attitudes 

Does  the  general  public  stereotype  the  blind;  and,  most 
particularly,  does  it  stereotype  the  blind  negatively?  PRA’s 
survey  of  the  blind  in  Louisiana  found  that  58  percent  thought 
that  the  general  public  has  a negative  attitude  toward  people 
with  visual  impairments.  Surprisingly,  34  percent  thought  this 
was  not  the  case  (the  other  18%  were  "don’t  knows").  On  the 
other  hand,  of  those  who  thought  the  public  has  a negative 
attitude,  only  32  percent  said  that  sighted  people  generally 
react  to  their  visual  problems  in  a negative  way  (another  28% 
said  this  sometimes  happens).  This  parallels  the  findings  with 
respect  to  employer  discrimination,  which  found  that  assumed 
discrimination  was  much  larger  than  experienced  discrimination. 

The  fundamental  work  on  public  attitudes  is  Attitudes  and 
Blindness . which  was  completed  by  Irving  Lukoff  and  Martin 
Whiteman  in  1963  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. The  findings  are  summarized  in  Lukoff’s  "Attitudes  Toward 
the  Blind"  (in  the  AFB’s  1972  publication,  Attitudes  Toward  Blind 
Persons ) . Lukoff  presents  a conclusion  that  is  almost  directly 
opposite  the  conventional  opinion  on  these  matters: 

There  is  a surprising  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
attitudes  people  have  toward  blind  persons  and  blind- 
ness. A corollary  is  that  for  any  particular  attitude, 
for  example,  assessments  of  the  potential  competence  of 
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blind  persons--people  range  from  low  to  high,  with  most 
people  somewhere  in  the  middle,  avoiding  extremes  in 
their  judgments.  Over  the  several  populations  studied 
the  expected  patterning  of  opinions  did  not  material- 
ize. Contrary  to  much  of  the  literature,  peoples 
attitudes  are  not  crystallized  around  a congerv  of 
negative  images  of  blind  people;  although  this  may  be 
true  for  some  portion  of  people,  and  even  in  some 
selected  environments.  (p.  7;  emphasis  in  original) 

Public  attitudes  toward  the  blind  are  not  homogeneous,  and, 
according  to  Lukoff,  the  blind  do  not  perceive  them  as  such. 
However,  the  blind  report  a greater  degree  of  stereotyping  than 
is  evidenced  by  the  attitudinal  data.  The  primary  reason  for 
this  according  to  Lukoff  is  that  in  social  situations,  the  blind 
tend  to  encounter  people  who  have  stereotypical  views  about 
blindness  and  therefore  are  overly  anxious  to  help.  Those  with 
better  attitudes  are  nearby  but  are  not  encountered.  In  addi- 
tion, painful  experiences  stand  out  and  are  more  readily  remem- 
bered . 

With  respect  to  the  internalization  thesis,  Lukoff  points 
out  that  blind  writers  who  attribute  inordinate  influence  to 
public  attitudes  are  invariably  independent  and  successful  people 
who  have  themselves  not  internalized  the  assumed  public  atti- 
tudes. In  addition,  Lukoff  and  Whiteman’s  research  data  showed 
that  the  most  independent  blind  persons  were  precisely  the  ones 
who  reported  most  critically  on  the  attitudes  of  sighted  persons. 
Paradoxically,  the  most  sensitive  are  the  least  affected.  Lukoff 
concludes,  "It  may  be  unpleasant  and  at  times  upsetting  but  in- 
dividuals do  not  generally  reorganize  the  views  they  have  of 
themselves  or  establish  the  goals  they  will  pursue  on  the  basis 
of  sporadic  and  occasional  encounters  with  the  general  public." 

Public  attitudes  are  depreciated  but  not  dismissed  by 
Lukoff.  Although  there  is  no  public  attitude  toward  the  blind, 
there  are  stereotypical  attitudes  of  a positive  and  negative 
nature  carried  to  one  degree  or  another  by  individuals.  Insofar 
as  opinions  about  the  blind  are  incorrect,  they  are  based  largely 
on  ignorance  (i.e.,  on  the  cognitive  rather  than  the  affective 
element  in  attitudes)  and  therefore  can  be  changed.  Given  the 
absence  of  a general  public  attitude,  there  is  no  point  in  trying 
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to  change  what  isn’t  there.  The  multifarious  opinions  of  indi- 
viduals can  be  modified,  but  Lukoff  sees  little  point  in  trying 
to  correct  opinions  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  may  never  come 
into  contact  with  the  blind. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  Lukoff  and  Whiteman’s  original 
report  have  been  generally  borne  out  by  subsequent  studies, 
though  it  is  surprising  how  little  empirical  work  has  been  done 
in  this  area  and  how  prevalent  the  theme  of  social  stereotyping 
of  the  blind  still  is.  Alec  Peck  and  Mark  Ulsan  in  "Beliefs 
about  Public  Attitudes  Toward  the  Blind"  (Journal  of  Rehabilita- 
tion , Apr il/May/June  1980)  conducted  a public  attitude  survey 
that  found  that  the  sighted  public  does  not  subscribe  to  a gener- 
ally negative  image  of  blind  people.  In  addition,  they  found 
that  rehabilitation  professionals  who  work  with  the  blind  have  a 
much  lower  opinion  about  public  attitude  towards  the  blind  than 
the  public  expresses  through  survey  responses. 

A final  perspective  on  the  problem  of  attitudes  is  provided 
by  Harold  Yuker,  who  reports  in  "Attitudes  of  the  General  Public 
Toward  Handicapped  Individuals"  (prepared  for  the  1977  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals)  that  the  public  does 
not  attribute  socially  undesirable  characteristics  to  the  blind. 
In  an  unpublished  1982  paper  ("The  Disability  Hierarchies"), 

Yuker  goes  on  to  point  out  that  public  attitudes  should  be  separ- 
ated into  various  components.  Attitudes  are  situation  specific, 
so  that  the  blind  may  be  rated  highly  for  social  interaction  and 
low  for  employment  potential. 

Significant  Others 

Lukoff  and  Whiteman  suggest  that  analysis  should  shift  from 
a concern  with  general  public  attitudes  toward  a concern  with  the 
influence  of  significant  others  in  the  lives  of  the  blind  who  can 
be  expected  to  make  a difference.  They  take  this  step  in  The 
Social  Sources  of  Adjustment  to  Blindness  (1970),  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  interaction  of  self-standards  related  to  indepen- 
dence, perceived  expectations  from  significant  others  (family, 
blind  friends,  sighted  friends,  and  employers),  perceived  stereo- 
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typing  by  the  sighted,  and  self-concept  (personal  judgments  on 
characteristics  such  as  self-confident  and  self-controlled). 

The  conceptual  shift  was  from  attitudes  to  perceived  expec- 
tations. This  was  in  part  a methodological  necessity,  since  the 
blind,  rather  than  the  significant  others,  were  questioned;  and 
the  respondents  obviously  could  report  only  on  their  perceptions. 
The  transfer  from  attitudes  to  expectations  was  important  because 
expectations  are  a more  behaviorally  oriented  category.  Whatever 
attitudes  significant  others  might  have,  the  important  factors 
are  what  they  expect  in  the  way  of  behavior  from  the  blind  close 
to  them  and  particularly  the  way  in  which  the  blind  themselves 
perceive  these  expectations. 

The  blind  surveyed  for  this  study  were  classified  on  a scale 
running  from  dependent  to  independent  for  a set  of  behaviors, 
including  employment  status.  Lukoff  and  Whiteman  found  that  the 
expectations  conveyed  by  significant  others  (particularly  fami- 
lies) were  important  determinants  of  whether  a blind  person 
behaved  dependently  or  independently.  Self-concepts  and  percep- 
tions of  stereotyping  were  not  important,  again  suggesting  the 
invalidity  of  the  internalization  thesis.  On  the  other  hand, 
self-standards  were  immensely  important.  If  a blind  person  is 
independently  oriented  in  terms  of  sel f -standards , he  will  buck 
the  signals  from  significant  others  that  encourage  dependent 
behavior.  Expectations  of  significant  others  are  therefore 
important,  but  not  determinative,  of  action. 

There  are  a number  of  different  significant  others  in  the 
lives  of  the  blind,  including  family,  friends,  employers,  teach- 
ers, and  rehabilitation  counselors.  Of  these,  only  the  last  two 
have  been  given  attitudes- toward-bl indness  tests.  The  influence 
of  the  others  has  been  examined,  but  usually  indirectly  by  ques- 
tioning the  blind.  We’re  not  aware  of  any  studies  that  have  been 
devoted  specifically  to  the  influence  of  friends,  although  there 
are  some  studies  of  the  attitudes  of  school  children  toward  their 
blind  peers.  Employers  will  be  given  special  consideration  in 
Chapter  VIII.  Thus,  the  following  paragraphs  are  devoted  to 
studies  concerning  the  influence  of  family,  teachers,  and  rehab- 
ilitation counselors. 
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Thomas  Large  in  "The  Effects  of  Attitudes  Upon  the  Blind:  A 
Reexamination"  (Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  Apr i 1 /May / June  1982) 
conducted  a small  survey  of  successfully  adjusted  blind  persons 
and  found  that  family  attitudes  were  a powerful  influence.  In 
keeping  with  one  of  Lukoff  and  Whiteman’s  conclusions,  Large 
found  that  negative  (as  well  as  positive)  attitudes  can  be  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  independence,  citing  the  case  of  a blind 
entrepreneur  who  became  successful  partly  to  prove  to  his  parents 
that  their  negative  views  of  blindness  were  incorrect.  Large 
also  talks  about  the  importance  of  blind  role  models  to  success- 
ful adjustment,  a significant  other  not  mentioned  by  Lukoff  and 
Whiteman,  but  whose  importance  is  now  widely  recognized  in  blind- 
ness literature. 

The  relation  of  family  attitudes  to  successful  rehabilita- 
tion is  discussed  by  J.  Elton  Moore  in  "Impact  of  Family  Atti- 
tudes Toward  Blindness/Visual  Impairment  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Process"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  March 
1984).  Moore  presents  the  results  of  a study  of  108  persons  who 
passed  through  rehabilitation,  which  found  that  positive  family 
attitudes  towards  blindness  as  it  relates  to  employment  have  a 
significant  effect  on  employment  in  general  and  especially  on 
competitive  employment.  Moore  emphasizes  the  need  to  involve  the 
family  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

There  have  been  a few  studies  on  the  attitudes  of  teachers 
towards  blindness,  including  William  Kielbaugh’s  "Attitudes  of 
Classroom  Teachers  Toward  Their  Visually  Handicapped  Students" 
(Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness.  December  1977), 
Judith  Kuhn’s  "A  Comparison  of  Teachers’  Attitudes  Toward  Blind- 
ness and  Exposure  to  Children"  (The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
December  1971),  and  Thomas  Skrtic  et  al . , "Modification  of  At- 
titudes of  Regular  Education  Preservice  Teachers  Toward  Visually 
Impaired  Students"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness. 
February  1982).  These  studies  found  generally  positive  attitudes 
but  were  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  acquaintance  with  blind 
students  does  not  produce  better  attitudes  than  those  displayed 
by  control  groups. 
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The  influence  of  teachers  on  behavior  is  discussed  by 
Nazneen  Mayades  and  Wayne  Duehn  in  "The  Impact  of  Significant 
Adults’  Expectations  on  the  Life  Style  of  Visually  Impaired 
Children"  (The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  September  1976),  which 
considered  the  effect  of  a number  of  different  parameters  (parent 
expectations,  child’s  perception  of  parent  expectations,  school 
counselor  expectations,  child’s  perception  of  counselor  expecta- 
tions, houseparent  expectations,  child’s  perception  of 
houseparent  expectations,  self-expectations,  and  performance)  on 
adolescents  in  public  and  residential  schools.  This  study  was 
complex,  and  the  results  are  recorded  for  different  tasks. 
Overall,  the  study  shows  the  strong  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers  and  for  houseparents  in  the  residential  setting.  It 
also  shows  that  influences  are  not  determinative  of  behavior. 

What  the  blind  child  does  is  apparently  largely  controlled  by  his 
own  choices. 

There  has  been  little  in  the  way  of  empirical  work  on  the 
attitudes  and  expectations  of  service  providers  for  the  blind. 

The  case  against  the  typical  agency  and  its  personnel  is  made  by 
Robert  Scott  in  The  Making  of  Blind  Men:  A Study  of  Adult  Social- 
ization (1969).  As  the  title  indicates,  Scott  is  interested  in 
adults  rather  than  children,  and  his  thesis  is  that  the  charac- 
teristics usually  associated  with  blindness,  such  as  dependency, 
are  not  inherent  in  the  condition  of  blindness,  but  rather  arise 
out  of  socialization  mechanisms,  of  which  blindness  agencies  are 
the  primary  force.  With  respect  to  the  characteristics  associa- 
ted with  blindness,  blind  men  are  not  born  but  made,  primarily 
through  the  rehabilitation  system. 

Scott  is  particularly  concerned  with  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  primary  type  of  agency,  which  pursues  what  he  calls  the 
accommodative  approach  to  rehabilitation.  This  approach  assumes 
that  the  blind  do  not  have  the  capacity  for  independence  and 
should  orient  their  lives  around  agency  services.  The  accommoda- 
tive approach,  according  to  Scott,  is  designed  to  accommodate  the 
helpless  and  dependent  blind  person.  This  approach  is  based  on  a 
particular  attitude  towards  blindness.  In  reality,  rather  than 
accommodating  to  the  conditions  of  blindness,  it  socializes  the 
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blind  to  dependency  in  keeping  with  its  perspectives  on  blind- 
ness . 

Oscar  Cohen  in  "Prejudices  and  the  Blind"  (in  the  AFB  ’ s 1972 
publication,  Attitudes  Toward  Blind  Persons)  says  on  the  basis  of 
an  informal  survey  that  many  agency  people  agree  with  Scott’s 
thesis.  That  thesis  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  "Rehab- 
ilitation" in  Chapter  VII  of  this  report.  Although  Scott’s  book 
is  based  on  observation  and  discussion  with  many  agencies,  his 
conclusions  are  impressionistic  and  assertive,  and  he  does  not 
present  any  evidence  (apart  from  a single  example  of  a profes- 
sional who  became  blind  and  was  encouraged  by  a counselor  to 
become  a broommaker)  with  respect  to  the  key  element  in  his 
thesis  about  the  accommodative  approach:  that  it  is  based  on  the 
beliefs  and  assumptions  of  blindness  workers  about  blind  people. 

The  assertion  that  the  helping  system  is  a large  part  of  the 
problem  should  have  given  rise  to  extensive  empirical  investiga- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  blindness 
workers  toward  the  blind  and  their  effect  on  employment  status. 

It  is  shocking  that  this  has  not  been  the  case.  There  appears  to 
be  only  one  study  along  these  lines,  but  it  is  concerned  with 
attitudes  alone  and  does  not  try  to  relate  them  to  rehabilitation 
outcomes,  Sheila  Courington  et  al . in  "The  Measurement  of  At- 
titudes Towards  Blindness  and  its  Importance  for  Rehabilitation" 
(International  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  No.  1,  1983)  adminis- 

tered an  att i tudes- towards-bl indness  questionnaire  to  personnel 
in  a single  blind  agency  and  found  they  had  a balanced  attitude, 
rejecting  assertions  about  severe  limitations  caused  by  blindness 
as  well  as  outlandish  assumptions  about  the  positive  capacities 
of  blind  people. 

Courington  et  al . state  that  "the  workers  can  see  that  the 
blind  have  the  same  problems  and  weaknesses  as  everyone  else. 

This  is  the  mature  and  experienced  configuration  of  attitudes 
which  one  would  expect  from  blind  rehabilitation  professionals." 
The  blind  clients  did  not  fare  so  well.  A similar  questionnaire 
administered  to  them  found  exaggerations  in  both  the  positive  and 
negative  dimensions.  Support  for  this  additional  perspective  on 
the  problem  is  found  in  Charles  Wacker’s  "The  Socioeconomics  of 
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the  Blind  Male  Breadwinner"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and 
Blindness , March  1984),  which  describes  the  frustrations  of 
service  workers  in  attempting  to  deal  with  unrealistic  occupa- 
tional perspectives  on  the  part  of  adventitiously  blinded  males 
involved  in  a rehabilitation  program. 

Lastly,  PRA  ’ s survey  attempted  to  assess  the  influence  of 
significant  others  by  asking  questions  regarding  how  supportive 
family  and  friends  had  been  with  respect  to  the  respondents’ 
visual  problems.  In  the  area  of  family  support,  there  is  no 
correlation  with  employment,  primarily  because  the  vast  majority 
of  families  (91%)  were  very  supportive,  and  only  3 percent  were 
not  supportive  (the  rest  were  somewhat  supportive).  Apparently 
families  have  a healthy  attitude  toward  blindness.  The  ratios 
for  support  from  friends  were  somewhat  different  (75%  very  sup- 
portive, 20%  somewhat  supportive,  and  5%  not  supportive),  but 
still  quite  positive. 

In  summation,  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  important  people 
in  the  lives  of  the  blind  (particularly  families)  and  that  these 
people  have  an  important  influence  on  what  the  blind  do,  includ- 
ing the  area  of  employment.  They  act  as  influences,  however, 
rather  than  as  causative  agents.  Although  generalizations  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  relation  between  these  influences  and 
the  behavior  of  the  blind,  how  a blind  individual  will  respond  to 
these  influences  is  unpredictable.  In  addition,  the  influences 
do  not  collectively  explain  behavior.  There  appears  to  be  a 
large  element  of  choice  in  the  actions  of  the  blind  that  are 
apparently  related  to  such  things  as  self-standards.  If  so, 
there  is  much  room  for  attempting  to  influence  the  behavior  of 
the  blind  through  direct  appeals  to  their  minds  and  hearts. 
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VII.  INSTITUTIONAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  BLINDNESS 


There  are  a number  of  different  institutions  that  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  blind  through  the  services  they  deliver 
and  the  way  in  which  those  services  are  delivered.  The  primary 
institutions  are:  (1)  education  (local  and  residential  schools); 

(2)  rehabilitation;  (3)  rehabilitation’s  vendors  (separate  in- 
stitutions that  provide  services  by  contract);  (4)  employment 
(sheltered  workshops  and  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program);  and  (5) 
voluntary  associations.  Each  will  be  discussed  below. 

Education 

Do  residential  schools  offer  better  programs  for  the  blind 
than  local  schools?  Gary  Coker  in  "A  Comparison  of  Self-Concept 
and  Academic  Achievement  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children  En- 
rolled in  a Regular  School  and  in  a Residential  School"  ( Educ- 
ation of  the  Visually  Handicapped.  Fall  1989)  looked  at  this 
issue  in  terms  of  academic  quality  by  comparing  the  academic 
achievement  of  20  legally  blind  students  in  grades  three  through 
six  in  residential  schools  in  the  Southeast  and  Midwest  to  a 
similar  group  in  local  schools.  He  found  that  academic  achieve- 
ment did  not  differ  at  the  third-grade  level  but  declined  for  the 
local  school  students  in  grades  four  through  six,  so  that  by  the 
sixth  grade,  local  school  students  were  significantly  behind 
their  residential  counterparts  in  academic  achievement. 

With  regard  to  adjustment,  studies  by  R.  M.  McGuinness  in 
1970  ("A  Descriptive  Study  of  Blind  Children  Educated  in  the 
Itinerant  Teacher,  Resource  Room,  and  Special  School  Setting") 
and  R.  Schindele  in  1974  ("The  Social  Adjustment  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children  in  Different  Educational  Settings"),  both  of 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Research 
Bulletin . are  illustrative.  McGuinness  compared  the  social 
maturity  of  blind  children  in  the  fourth  through  sixth  grades  who 
had  been  exposed  to  itinerant  teacher,  resource  room,  and  special 
school  educational  settings.  He  found  that  the  scores  of  all 
three  groups  were  generally  lower  than  sighted  norms,  but  that 
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children  from  the  itinerant  teacher  and  resource  room  settings 
showed  higher  social  maturity  scores  than  those  from  the  special 
school  setting.  McGuinness  discussed  the  latter  result  in  terms 
of  the  relative  lack  of  contact  by  children  in  the  special  school 
with  age-appropriate  social  behavior  and  the  greater  availability 
of  help  in  the  special  school  setting  that  might  lead  to  reduced 
need  by  the  children  to  "work  out  problems  for  themselves. " 

Schindele  compared  the  social  adjustment  of  fifth-grade  and 
sixth-grade  sighted  children  to  two  groups  of  blind  subjects,  one 
from  residential  schools  and  one  from  local  schools.  He  found  no 
differences  in  social  adjustment  between  the  residential  and 
local  school  students  or  either  blind  group  and  the  sighted 
group.  Closer  analysis  revealed  a negative  relationship  of 
adjustment  to  age  (the  older  children  were  less  well  adjusted)  in 
the  residential  school  group  and  a posi t i ve  relationship  in  the 
local  school  group.  Schindele  suggests  that  "while  the  social 
adjustment  of  visually  handicapped  students  in  regular  schools 
has  developed  in  a realistic  surrounding,  the  social  adjustment 
of  the  visually  handicapped  in  a residential  school  is  mainly  the 
result  of  being  brought  up  in  a sheltered  and  unrealistic  en- 
vironment. In  this  case  the  good  social  adjustment  of  these 
children  might  be  seriously  affected  as  they  grow  older  and 
especially  when  they  have  to  leave  the  residential  school." 

Irving  Lukoff  and  Martin  Whiteman  in  The  Social  Sources  of 
Adjustment  to  Blindness  (1970)  found  that  the  effect  of  residen- 
tial schools  is  mixed  and  depends  largely  on  the  expectations  of 
parents.  When  family  expectations  are  oriented  toward  indepen- 
dence, blind  children  who  attend  local  schools  are  more  likely  to 
wind  up  in  the  most  independent  social  role  categories.  Con- 
versely, those  from  independence-oriented  families  who  attend 
residential  schools  are  ultimately  more  dependent  than  if  they 
had  attended  local  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  where  family 
expectations  are  not  great,  blind  children  who  attend  residential 
schools  wind  up  in  a more  independent  social  role  than  if  they 
had  attended  local  schools. 
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Jane  Pfouts  and  Donna  Nixon  in  "The  Reality  of  the  Dream: 
Present  Status  of  a Sample  of  98  Totally  Blind  Adults"  ( J ournal 
of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  February  1982)  found  (along 
with  many  other  studies)  that  level  of  education  is  the  primary 
determinant  of  employability.  They  also  found  that  the  persons 
who  had  attended  a residential  school  were  more  likely  to  be 
employed  than  those  who  attended  local  schools.  However,  resi- 
dential school  attenders  were  also  found  to  "suffer  from  occupa- 
tional segregation.  They  are  more  likely  than  other  groups  to 
work  for  the  Agency  for  the  Blind,  in  sheltered  workshops,  as 
stand  operators,  or  in  the  traditional  private  sector  jobs  such 
as  piano  tuning  or  music.  In  fact,  not  one  employed  school 
attender  is  in  a non-tradi t ional  private  sector  job."  Apparent- 
ly, the  residential  school  provides  an  employment  network  within 
the  traditional  blind  employment  system. 

In  PRA ’ s survey  of  Louisiana’s  legally  blind  population  of 
working  age,  it  was  found  that  58  of  the  respondents  aged  25-64 
who  were  not  students  had  lost  their  vision  before  the  age  of  20. 
Of  these,  33  percent  had  attended  a residential  school.  Of  the 
residential  school  attenders,  68  percent  were  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  compared  to  44  percent  of  those  who  attended 
local  schools.  Although  the  diversity  of  jobs  was  greater  among 
the  local  school  attenders,  job  types  for  the  residential  atten- 
ders were  also  diverse  and  not  overwhelmingly  concentrated  in 
traditional  occupations  for  the  blind. 

Neither  system  of  education  appears  to  have  any  particularly 
great  advantages.  This  is  surprising  because  of  the  concentrated 
effort  and  special  equipment  and  skills  within  the  residential 
setting.  Lukoff  and  Whiteman  provide  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  the  empirical  studies: 

Despite  the  fact  that  residential  schools  are 
likely  to  have  the  blind  child  for  extended  periods 
during  his  most  crucial  developmental  stage,  the  impact 
on  social-role  independence  is  relatively  modest.  It 
is  apparent  that  there  is  some  influence,  even  if  it 
reverses  direction,  depending  on  family  orientations 
and  age  of  onset.  If  there  is  any  marked  trend,  it  is 
the  tendency  of  attendance  at  schools  for  the  blind  to 
soften  the  influence  of  the  family.  (p.  174) 
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The  problem  with  residential  schools  is  not  that  they  gener- 
ate dependent  behavior  but,  rather,  that  they  are  unable  to  show 
advantages  over  the  public  schools  that  would  cause  parents  to 
overcome  their  desire  to  keep  their  children  at  home.  Attendance 
at  residential  schools  has  been  declining  dramatically,  both 
actually  and  percentagewise,  so  that  residential  schools  today 
have  only  about  11  percent  of  the  blind  students,  and  there  is  an 
increasing  movement  toward  service  provision  to  the  blind  mul- 
tiply impaired.  Declining  populations  have  made  it  virtually 
impossible  for  many  of  these  institutions  to  maintain  quality 
traditional  education  programs.  Alternately,  local  school 
education  does  not,  in  itself,  provide  the  resolution  to  any 
problems.  In  fact,  the  blind  child  may  be  worse  off  if  the  local 
school  does  not  provide  the  services  appropriate  to  his  needs 
that  could  have  been  obtained  through  the  residential  school. 

In  order  to  resolve  problems  generated  by  declining  popula- 
tions in  the  residential  schools  and  increased  needs  at  the  local 
level,  the  evolving  service  delivery  model  is  that  of  the  resi- 
dential school  as  a resource  center  for  the  local  schools,  with 
outreach  and  special  short-term  programs  for  students,  particu- 
larly during  the  summer.  One  state’s  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  described  by  William  English  in  "Comprehensive  Services  for 
Visually  Handicapped  Children  in  Wisconsin"  (Education  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  Fall  1986).  Services  presently  extended  by 
residential  schools  to  local  schools  are  listed  in  R.  K.  Hawley 
and  W.  H.  English,  "Support  Services  for  Visually  Impaired  Chil- 
dren in  Local  Day  Schools:  Residential  Schools  as  a Resource" 
(Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  October  1989). 

The  particular  institutional  form  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  general  thrust  and 
specific  content  of  educational  programs.  The  greatest  need  is 
not  bl ind-spec i f ic . The  blind,  like  the  sighted,  need  quality 
educational  programs  of  high  quality  even  before  the  specific 
requirements  of  blindness  are  incorporated.  The  specific  needs 
are  grounded  in  the  limitations  posed  by  the  condition  of  blind- 
ness. 
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Berthold  Lowenfeld  in  "Psychological  Foundation  of  Special 
Methods  in  Teaching  Blind  Children"  (in  Paul  Zahl , ed . , Blind- 
ness; Modern  Approaches  to  the  Unseen  Environment,  1950)  points 
out  that  the  three  basic  limitations  that  blindness  imposes  are: 
(1)  in  the  range  and  variety  of  experiences;  (2)  in  the  ability 
to  get  about;  and  (3)  in  the  control  of  the  environment  and  the 
self  in  relation  to  it.  Lowenfeld  uses  these  insights  to  develop 
a general  theory  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  Blindness  does 
not  impose  any  cognitive  limitations,  and  blind  school  children 
should  be  expected  to  do  as  well  as  their  sighted  peers  in  aca- 
demic matters.  However,  the  limitations  imposed  by  blindness 
must  be  addressed  directly  if  they  are  not  to  produce  any  long- 
term deficiencies. 

Lowenfeld  outlines  five  basic  principles  in  the  education  of 
the  blind: 

1)  Individualization--Blind  children  need  to  be  treated  as 
individuals  and  to  receive  individualized  instruction  with  re- 
spect to  their  special  needs. 

2)  Concreteness--The  blind  child  must  have  direct  experi- 
ence of  the  things  of  the  world. 

3)  Unified  Instruct ion--This  direct  experience  must  be  of 
unified  wholes,  since  the  blind  child  cannot  assimilate  discrete 
experiences  into  a whole  that  provides  an  adequate  representation 
of  reality. 


4 ) Additional  St imulat ion--Pup 
experiences  or  the  experiences  must 

5)  Self-activity--The  blind  ch 
do  as  many  things  for  himself  as  are 
with  the  time  available. 

The  first  point  merely  recogniz 
education.  Points  two  through  five 
experiential,  as  contrasted  with  the 
learning.  Blindness  imposes  limitat 
realm,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by 
ing.  The  education  of  the  blind  mus 
direct  experiences  of  the  world  with 
activity  as  possible. 
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The  latter  element  is  particularly  important  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  dependency.  The  blind  child  must  do  for  himself  rather 
than  have  things  done  for  him.  Learning  about  how  a particular 
skill  is  done  is  important,  but  learning  the  skill  itself  is  even 
more  important,  intrinsically  and  in  terms  of  its  psychological 
consequences.  Concrete  activity  in  relation  to  particulars  is 
the  source  of  confidence,  which  itself  is  the  condition  for  full 
independence.  A good  example  of  the  confidence-building  com- 
ponent of  skill  acquisition  and  execution  is  given  by  A.  Zee  in 
the  1984  dissertation,  The  Challenge  of  Freedom:  The  Psychosocial 
Significance  of  Independent  Mobility  for  the  Blind.  This  study 
showed  that  mobility  training  and  the  practice  of  independent 
mobility  positively  influenced  self-perceptions  and  emotional 
adjustment,  particularly  in  the  area  of  attitude  toward  blind- 
ness. 


The  specific  types  of  things  that  should  be  done  are  sug- 
gested by  Rona  Harrell  and  Felice  Strauss  in  "Approaches  to 
Increasing  Assertive  Behavior  and  Communication  Skills  in  Blind 
and  Visually  Impaired  Persons"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and 
Blindness . June  1986): 

Parents,  teachers,  and  rehabilitation  counselors 
of  the  visually  impaired  need  to  foster  a feeling  of 
competency  by  giving  responsibilities  to  the  visually 
impaired  individual.  These  responsibilities  at  school 
can  include  such  simple  tasks  as  having  students  get 
booklists  from  teachers,  handling  peer  problems  (e.g., 
teasing  or  isolation),  finishing  uncompleted  assign- 
ments for  homework,  circulating  school  bulletins, 
caring  for  plants  or  animals,  or  being  responsible  for 
a bulletin  board  or  daily  calendar....  Parents  should 
be  urged  to  give  their  child  chores  to  do  regardless  of 
how  simple  they  are  (e.g.,  setting  a table,  folding 
laundry,  etc. ) so  that  the  individual  can  feel  he  or 
she  is  a contributing  member  of  the  family.  (p.  794) 

P.  A.  Hatten  and  S.  A.  Curry  provide  a broad,  but  decisive, 
outline  of  the  special  educational  program  needs  of  blind  chil- 
dren in  "In  Support  of  Specialized  Programs  for  Blind  and  Visual- 
ly Impaired  Children:  The  Impact  of  Vision  Loss  on  Learning" 

(Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness.  January  1987).  The 
five  skills  that  the  blind  must  be  deliberately  trained  in  are: 
(1)  communication;  (2)  orientation  and  mobility;  (3)  daily 
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living;  (4)  social  and  recreational;  and  (5)  career  education. 
These  skills  address  directly  the  experiential  limitations  im- 
posed by  blindness  and  cannot  be  picked  up  through  normal  proces- 
ses, as  is  the  case  with  sighted  children.  Hatlen  and  Curry  also 
point  out  that  the  ability  to  provide  training  in  these  areas 
requires  specialized  knowledge,  that  mainstreaming  has  been 
detrimental  to  blind  children  when  it  was  assumed  that  many  of 
these  skills  would  be  acquired  automatically  in  the  local  school 
setting,  and  that  segregated  and  nonsegregated  settings  need  to 
be  used  at  different  times  to  ensure  proper  adjustment. 

Lastly,  Hatlen  and  Curry  reaffirm  Lowenfeld’s  approach.  In 
the  area  of  recreational  and  leisure-time  activities,  for  ex- 
ample, they  point  out  that  sighted  children  can  make  decisions 
about  what  they  would  like  to  do  by  observing  others  in  various 
activities;  but  the  blind  child  must  get  on  a horse,  put  on 
roller  skates,  get  into  the  pool,  and  so  on  in  order  for  alterna- 
tives to  even  be  entertained.  Similar  comments  are  made  by  Anne 
Corn  and  Virginia  Bishop  in  "Acquisition  of  Practical  Knowledge 
by  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  Students  in  Grades  8-12"  ( Journal 
of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  October  1984),  who  point  out 
that  the  ability  to  write  checks  (a  skill  that  is  taught  in  many 
daily  living  programs)  is  insufficient  if  the  blind  child  does 
not  know  when  payment  by  check  is  appropriate.  Thus,  not  only 
must  the  mechanics  of  a skill  be  taught,  but  these  mechanics  must 
be  understood  in  a functional  context,  and  the  closer  the  func- 
tional skill  is  to  the  real-world  situation  in  which  it  must  be 
applied,  the  better.  Put  simply,  it  is  better  to  have  the  blind 
child  operate  a bank  account  (with  instruction)  than  it  is  for 
the  child  to  simply  know  how  to  write  out  a check. 

Hatlen  and  Curry  give  special  consideration  to  the  area  of 
career  education,  an  area  important  for  all  children  but  espe- 
cially important  for  blind  children  because  of  their  experiential 
deficits.  Sighted  children  learn  about  the  world  primarily  from 
observation  (direct  or  through  media).  They  can  see  the  par- 
ticular job  in  its  various  dimensions  and  its  relationship  to 
other  jobs  in  the  work  setting  and  have  contact  with  many  dif- 
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ferent  types  of  jobs.  The  blind  child  does  not  experience  jobs 
but,  rather,  discrete  actions  (e.g.,  the  blind  child  knows  that 
the  waitress  asks  for  orders  but  has  no  idea  of  the  other  dimen- 
sions of  waitressing ) . 

Hatlen  and  Curry  observe  that  many  blind  high  school  gradu- 
ates of  the  1970s  knew  little  about  the  range  of  jobs  and  job 
content  and  had  poor  work  habits  and  little  understanding  of  team 
efforts.  They  strongly  recommend  training  by  persons  knowledge- 
able about  blindness  and  its  effect  on  jobs,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  job  types,  good  work  habits  and  attitudes,  and  the 
social  components  of  working.  Integral  to  formal  instruction 
should  be  the  inclusion  of  experiential  components  such  as  role 
models,  job  shadowing,  discussions  of  adaptive  techniques,  and 
practice  in  interviewing.  This  training  should  begin  early  in 
life  and  continue  in  a systematic  manner  throughout  the  high 
school  years. 

In  Career  Development  Needs  of  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 
Students  and  Adults  (1986),  William  Graves  et  al . report  the 
results  of  a multi-state  survey  of  blind  school  children  at 
various  grade  levels,  parents  of  blind  children,  and  blind 
adults.  Students  were  asked  about  the  nature  of  their  career 
development  needs  and  whether  schools  were  meeting  those  needs. 

In  general,  there  was  a high  identification  of  need  and  a cor- 
responding indication  that  schools  were  not  meeting  the  needs 
either  in  the  residential  or  local  school  settings.  Parents 
expressed  very  high  occupational  expectations  for  their  children 
(much  higher  than  the  occupational  levels  of  the  parents  them- 
selves). A similar  gap  between  needs  and  services  was  found  by 
Graves  et  al . in  Perceptions  of  Teachers.  Rehabilitation  Coun- 
selors. and  Rehabilitation  Administrators  of  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Needs  of  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  Students  and  Adults 
( 1986  ) . 

In  both  of  these  publications,  Graves  et  al . point  out  that 
the  general  career  development  needs  of  blind  children  are  the 
same  as  those  of  sighted  children,  so  that  general  career  educa- 
tion materials  can  be  modified  in  keeping  with  the  special  needs 
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of  blind  children.  Although  this  is  true,  there  is  a critical 
problem  in  the  area  of  modifications.  There  are  a number  of 
different  handbooks  addressing  various  aspects  of  career  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  (described  in  James  Mann  and  Randall  Harley, 
Enhancing  the  Career  Development  and  School-to-Work  Transition 
for  Blind  and  Low  Vision  Youth,  1986).  An  important  aspect  of 
some  of  these  manuals  is  that  they  provide  a tool  for  the  blind 
student  to  engage  in  his  own  career  planning.  However,  there  is 
no  comprehensive  manual  outlining  precisely  what  should  be  done 
at  various  age  levels  in  the  career  education  of  the  blind. 

What  is  needed  is  a general  theory  of  the  career  education 
of  the  blind  along  with  the  practical  approaches  that  should  be 
taken.  Neither  of  these  can  be  derived  by  asking  people  opinions 
about  what  is  needed.  Graves  et  al . recognize  this  implicitly 
when  they  discuss  the  expressed  needs  of  blind  high  school  stu- 
dents. These  students  continue  to  be  interested  in  career  ex- 
ploration when  they  should  be  interested  in  career  preparation. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  this  point  to  design  a career  educa- 
tion program  for  the  blind,  but  some  discussion  is  warranted 
because  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  literature. 

Career  education  for  the  sighted  is  highly  verbal.  Some 
elements  of  the  career  education  of  the  blind  must  also  be  ver- 
bal. The  most  important  of  these  is  a description  of  the  wide 
range  of  occupational  possibilities.  If  Lowenfeld’s  insights  are 
correct,  however,  the  thrust  of  the  approach  must  be  experien- 
tial, concrete,  holistic,  and  as  real-world  as  possible.  Think, 
for  example,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  describe  to  a blind 
child  a particular  job  in  a fast-food  operation,  much  less  the 
integrated  jobs  and  processes  that  establish  the  work  flow,  not 
to  mention  matters  of  management  and  administration  and  their 
links  to  the  outside  world  through  such  things  as  raw  materials 
procurement.  Taking  a blind  child  through  one  of  these  operations 
would  be  more  important  than  a lifetime  of  description  about  such 
things  as  how  people  work  together  and  with  their  equipment  in  a 
business  setting. 
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The  second  important  factor,  which  should  be  obvious,  is 
that  career  education  for  the  blind  should  be  heavily  blind 
oriented.  Better  than  descriptions  of  jobs  that  people  can  do 
are  descriptions  of  jobs  that  blind  people  actually  do.  But,  the 
mere  transmission  of  verbal  information,  particularly  by  the 
sighted,  is  insufficient.  Apparently  blind  children  need  to  see 
in  order  to  believe.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  have  blind  workers 
describe  their  jobs  and  even  better  (employing  the  principle  of 
concreteness ) to  have  blind  workers  show  blind  children  their  jobs 
in  the  workplace.  The  ultimate  ideal  would  be  for  a blind  worker 
to  show  a blind  child  a job  in  which  the  child  has  expressed  an 
interest . 

Thirdly,  career  education  cannot  have  a narrow  focus.  It  is 
generally  recognized,  for  example,  that  employability  skills 
(work  ethic,  ability  to  work  with  others,  punctuality,  etc.)  are 
more  important  in  securing  and  maintaining  a job  than  specific 
skills.  This  leads  back  into  the  other  special  education  ele- 
ments enumerated  by  Hatlen  and  Curry  (e.g.,  communication  skills) 
and  to  the  simple  tasks  mentioned  by  Harrell  and  Strauss  that 
need  to  be  given  to  blind  children  by  their  parents.  In  addi- 
tion, job-seeking  skills  (e.g.,  how  to  write  a resume)  provide 
the  linkage  between  employability  and  specific  skills  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  actual  job  on  the  other. 

Ultimately,  the  only  way  to  know  what  a job  is  is  to  have 
one.  In  the  realm  of  career  education,  this  raises  the  question 
of  in-school,  after  school,  and  summer  jobs,  which  are  quite 
common  among  sighted  teenagers  but  seldom  among  the  blind.  Frank 
Simpson  in  "Transition  to  Adulthood"  (in  Geraldine  Scholl,  ed . , 
Foundations  of  Education  for  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
Children  and  Youth,  1986)  says  that  such  jobs  are  extremely 
difficult  for  blind  youth  because  of  the  time  required  for  other 
special  training.  However,  time  must  be  made  for  afterschool  and 
summer  jobs,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  other  training.  In  the 
preparation  of  Take  Charge:  A Strategic  Guide  for  Blind  Job 
Seekers  (1989),  Rami  Rabby  and  Diane  Croft  interviewed  a number 
of  employers  and  found  that  the  chances  of  a blind  person  without 
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work  experience  being  hired  are  near  zero,  even  if  the  employer 
already  has  blind  people  on  staff.  In  the  1987  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates  report  (The  ICD  Survey  II:  Employing  Disabled  Ameri- 
cans ) , employers  cited  deficiencies  in  job  experience  as  the 
greatest  handicap  for  disabled  applicants.  Employer  reservations 
are  not  related  to  blindness  or  to  disability  in  general  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  they  desire  people  with  previous  work 
experience  (who  have  thus  already  proven  their  capacities).  In 
this  sense,  the  blind  and  disabled  are  simply  being  treated  like 
everyone  else. 

Rabby  and  Croft  cite  a personnel  director  of  a large  comput- 
er products  firm  on  ways  that  the  blind  can  overcome  employer 
resistance.  Networking  was  mentioned  first,  since  referrals  from 
trusted  persons  are  door  openers.  With  respect  to  work  experi- 
ence, the  following  comment  was  made: 

The  other  important  element  is  work  experience.  I look 
at  my  own  daughter’s  situation.  Several  summers  ago, 
she  started  working  at  Burger  King.  My  husband  and  I 
thought,  Big  deal.  But  we  saw  that  she  was  really 
learning  some  skills,  such  as  selling:  "Do  you  want 

fries  with  that?"  That’s  important.  And  she  got 
performance  appraisals,  something  she  hadn’t  known 
about.  She  saw  what  was  important  to  employers.  Then 
she  moved  to  waitressing.  My  husband  and  I marveled  at 
the  way  she  treated  customers--she  was  always  so  shy  at 
home.  During  college,  she  got  a summer  internship 
where  she  interviewed  politicians  and  important  sports 
figures.  She  learned  a tremendous  amount  about  the 
networks.  Now  she’s  working  as  a volunteer  with  a TV 
station . 

When  she  goes  out  looking  for  her  first  full-time  per- 
manent job  after  college,  she  will  be  bringing  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  experience  and  some  polished  skills.  I 
realise  now  that  this  type  of  work  education  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  any  job  seeker,  (p.  252) 


Rehabilitation 

Robert  Scott’s  The  Making  of  Blind  Men:  A Study  of  Adult 
Social ization  (1969)  was  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  Scott 
states  that  the  dependent  behavior  of  the  blind  is  a matter  of 
social  conditioning,  induced  primarily  by  the  common  type  of 
agency,  which  takes  an  accommodative  approach  to  blindness. 
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Although  there  is  some  anecdotal  evidence  for  this  thesis,  the 
key  element  in  the  argument  (that  the  approach  is  based  on  the 
beliefs  and  assumptions  of  blindness  workers  about  blind  people) 
is  not  substantiated  by  evidence,  and  what  little  evidence  there 
is  points  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Scott’s  overall  thesis  is  incorrect 
(agencies  are  part  of  the  dependency  problem),  but  that  he  has 
probably  given  the  wrong  reason  (attitudes  of  agency  personnel). 
The  examples  that  Scott  gives  should  themselves  produce  skep- 
ticism about  his  thesis.  For  example,  he  cites  a transportation 
program  in  conjunction  with  agency  services  as  a manifestation  of 
the  accommodative  approach.  However,  an  agency  may  set  up  such  a 
program  merely  to  ensure  sufficient  participation  in  another 
program.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  such  actions  arise 
out  of  an  invidious  attitude.  They  are  more  adequately  explained 
in  terms  of  simple  institutional  behavior;  in  this  case,  a per- 
ception of  practical  necessity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  practical  effect  of  such  a pro- 
gram is  the  same  no  matter  what  the  reasons  for  its  implementa- 
tion; that  is,  if  the  transportation  program  in  question  con- 
tributes to  dependent  behavior,  it  contributes  to  dependent 
behavior  whether  it  arises  out  of  a false  perspective  on  blind- 
ness or  out  of  a practical  decision.  Thus,  the  concern  must  be 
with  the  practical  effects  of  programs  rather  than  with  such 
things  as  counselor  attitudes  or  agency  ethos.  The  situation  is 
difficult  because  a transportation  program  might  be  instituted  to 
bring  people  to  an  independence-oriented  program,  such  as  a 
vocational  awareness  session  involving  role  models.  And,  even 
the  independence-oriented  program  is  conducive  to  dependence 
because  of  its  very  nature  as  a special  program  conducted  for  a 
special  group. 

The  problem  of  dependence  is  intrinsic  to  any  helping 
system,  no  matter  what  ethos  pervades  it.  Let  us  use  the  example 
of  agency  provision  of  college  education.  A college  education 
support  program  establishes  a condition  of  dependency  between  the 
agency  and  the  client.  The  blind  person  may  be  using  a decision 
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to  pursue  post secondary  education  to  delay  confrontation  with  an 
occupational  decision.  Agency  support  releases  the  person  from 
the  normal  processes  of  having  to  acquire  funds  (e.g.,  by  apply- 
ing for  scholarships,  parttime  or  summer  work,  and  so  on  ).  On- 
campus  programs  may  be  established  by  the  agency  to  ensure  great- 
er degrees  of  college  success.  The  student  may  try  to  extend  his 
education  as  far  as  possible  to  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  with 
the  workaday  world. 

Invidious  attitude  is  not  needed  to  explain  agency  behavior 
(nor  blindness  the  student’s  behavior)  in  this  circumstance. 
Clients  may  be  agency  dependent,  even  when  the  agency  is  oriented 
toward  independence.  Agency  assistance  increases  dependency  by 
removing  clients  from  the  imperatives  of  normal  activity,  partic- 
ularly if  the  service  is  provided  through  a separate  facility. 
Agencies  tend  to  expand  their  activities  in  keeping  with  the 
availability  of  funds,  particularly  because  reasonable  justifica- 
tion can  always  be  found  for  the  inclusion  of  new  programs,  since 
human  needs  are  infinite.  Cumulatively,  programs  produce  a 
condition  of  dependency  in  which  the  client  is  often  an  accom- 
plice, spending  his  time  in  service  shopping  rather  than  in 
getting  on  with  the  business  of  life. 

We  are,  therefore,  confronted  with  the  now  widely  recognized 
paradox  of  helping:  helping  often  harms.  There  are  two  general 
questions  applicable  to  such  a situation  that  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  formulating  policies.  The  first  is:  How  can  helping  help 
people  to  help  themselves?  This  question  is  drawn  from  the 
essay,  "Recipient  Self-esteem  and  Reactions  to  Help"  by  Arie 
Nadler  and  Ofra  Mayseless  (in  Jeffrey  Fisher  et  al . , eds. , New 
Directions  in  Helping,  Vol . 1,  1983).  Nadler  and  Mayseless  make 

a distinction  between  persons  of  high  and  low  self-esteem  and 
point  out  that  they  must  be  treated  differently.  But  there  is 
only  a vague  suggestion  about  what  should  be  done  with  persons  of 
low  self-esteem  (i.e.,  enable  them  to  have  a significant  experi- 
ence of  success  in  another  area).  That  the  blind  must  be  ap- 
proached in  terms  of  sub-groupings  was  pointed  out  by  Irving 
Lukoff  and  Martin  Whiteman  in  The  Social  Sources  of  Adjustment  to 
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Blindness  (1970),  who  suggested  that  the  dependently  oriented 
blind  should  be  told  what  to  do.  These  observations  do  not  take 
us  far.  They  would  need  to  be  expanded  into  a general  theory  of 
helping,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

The  second  question  is:  Are  the  processes  and  goals  inhib- 

iting or  enhancing  the  clients’  progress  toward  independence? 

This  question  is  taken  from  Charles  Wacker’s  "Achieving  Indepen- 
dence: Does  the  Rehabilitation  System  Help  or  Hinder?"  ( Journal 
of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness.  February  1988).  Wacker  has 
no  firm  answer  with  respect  to  particulars,  but  only  knows  that 
present  programs  are  not  achieving  the  desired  result.  Again, 
this  does  not  take  us  very  far.  It  appears  that  no  state  is 
having  outstanding  success  (if  so,  it  isn’t  reported).  However, 
some  states  must  be  doing  better  than  others.  These  should  be 
identified  using  competitive  employment  placements  as  the  sole 
criterion  and  then  working  backward  to  determine  the  elements  of 
success . 

In  answering  these  questions  with  respect  to  any  overall 
agency  operations  or  particular  programs,  the  following  prin- 
ciples are  probably  applicable: 

1)  Institute  no  programs  unless  they  are  absolutely  needed, 
with  primary  justification  related  to  the  limitations  caused  by 
blindness . 

2 ) Weigh  every  program  in  terms  of  its  dependence-  and 
independence-producing  elements. 

3)  To  the  degree  possible,  establish  quid  pro  quos  in  every 
program  (something  must  be  given  for  everything  received). 

4 ) Concentrate  on  the  behavioral  elements  of  programs 
rather  than  on  program  philosophy  or  intention  and  identify 
practical  consequences. 

5)  Approach  programs  in  terms  of  the  particular  needs  of 
sub-groups . 

6)  Encourage  all  blind  persons  to  do  for  themselves  whatev- 
er they  can  do  for  themselves,  no  matter  what  services  are  avail- 
able . 
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Unfortunately,  these  general  principles  cannot  be  translated 
directly  into  practice  for  reasons  well-known  to  parents.  Every 
parent  knows  that  children  need  to  be  helped  but  that  too  much 
help  is  debilitating.  Rehabilitants  are  not  children,  but  the 
problem  is  the  same:  how  to  help  without  harming.  The  needs  are 

obvious,  but  satisfaction  of  all  needs  by  the  helper  destroys 
independence.  Successful  parents  do  not  have  any  fast  rules 
along  these  lines  and  recognize  that  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  child.  Training  to 
independence  is  an  art  rather  than  a science,  and  the  situational 
variables  are  all-important. 

Rehabilitation  counselors  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the 
intimate  personal  knowledge  that  is  needed  to  act  fully  as  a wise 
counselor  (they  have  too  many  clients).  However,  as  long  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  independence  is  kept  in  mind,  this  lack  of 
personal  knowledge  should  not  cause  too  much  of  a problem.  If 
Scott  is  correct  about  his  dependence  thesis  (and  he  appears  to 
be),  the  appropriate  course  of  action  is  to  encourage  clients  to 
do  whatever  they  can  do  for  themselves.  Practical  examples  of 
the  types  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  are  given  by  Rona  Har- 
rell and  Felice  Strauss  in  the  previously  mentioned  article: 
"Rehabilitation  personnel  can  have  the  visually  impaired  person 
identify  possible  places  of  employment,  initiate  contacts,  call 
the  bus  company  for  transportation  information,  submit  requests 
for  equipment,  etc." 

Scott  believes  that  he  has  found  an  answer  to  the  two  ques- 
tions in  the  rehabilitation  techniques  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, which,  Scott  says,  are  centered  on  a restorative  ap- 
proach. In  contrast  to  the  accommodative  approach,  the  restora- 
tive approach  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  blind  have  the 
capacity  to  lead  normal  lives.  Scott  does  not  demonstrate  that 
the  VA  has  a particular  philosophy  of  rehabilitation.  Rather, 
the  philosophy  is  assumed  from  the  VA ’ s practice.  It  is  short- 
term, nonsegregating  to  the  degree  possible,  focused,  and  direct- 
ed toward  the  return  of  the  blinded  veteran  to  normal  functioning 
in  the  community. 
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training  during  the  previous  two  years  had  a modest  effect  in 
terms  of  lowering  the  rate  of  cases  closed  as  not  rehabilitated 
(there  was  no  competitive  employment  effect).  Perhaps  Godley  et 
al . were  investigating  a superior  program.  Perhaps  the  effect  of 
training  diminishes  over  time.  In  any  case,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  counselor  skills  must  be  combined  with  administra- 
tive emphasis  on  placement  for  placement  skills  to  be  brought  to 
fruition  (e.g.,  David  Pretz,  VR  Placement  Policy  and  Field  Office 
Production , Portland  State  University  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Research  Institute,  1982). 

In  "Placement  of  Visually  Impaired  Persons:  A Survey  of 
Current  Practices"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness, 
October  1988),  G.  Miller  and  P.  Rossi  make  a strong  argument  for 
placement  specialists.  They  conducted  a national  survey  of  48 
state  agencies,  33  of  which  specialized  in  blind  services,  and 
found  that  25  employed  placement  specialists.  Use  of  specialists 
was  compared  with  total  successful  blind  closures.  It  was  found 
that  both  the  specialized  and  generic  agencies  using  placement 
specialists  had  a much  higher  average  of  successful  closures  than 
those  that  did  not.  These  differences  could  be  explained  in 
terms  of  volume  of  cases  handled  (with  the  larger-volume  agencies 
employing  placement  specialists).  So,  percentages  were  calcu- 
lated for  successful  closures  versus  total  closures.  For  the 
specialized  agencies,  74  percent  of  the  closures  were  successful 
when  placement  specialists  were  used  compared  to  47  percent  when 
they  were  not  used.  For  the  generic  agencies,  the  percentages 
were  75  and  67,  respectively. 

This  is  an  important  study,  but  it  is  suggestive  rather  than 
conclusive  because  it  is  a straightforward  correlational  analy- 
sis, and  many  different  confounding  elements  are  possible.  In 
addition,  as  the  study  tacitly  recognizes,  competitive  employment 
closures  need  to  be  substituted  for  gross  closures  in  the  analy- 
sis, for  that  is  the  only  area  in  which  anyone  cares  whether 
placement  activity  is  relevant.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  there  is  a relation  between  volume-adjusted  closures  and 
number  of  placement  specialists  on  staff  (rather  than  merely  with 
the  existence  of  at  least  one  placement  specialist);  and  it  would 
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be  important  to  know  the  distribution  for  agencies  rather  than 
simply  agency  averages  (Are  there  agencies  with  low  successful 
closure  ratios  that  employ  placement  specialists,  and  if  so, 
why? ) . 

If  the  results  of  the  study  are  taken  at  face  value,  there 
is  a disturbing  implication.  For  the  generic  agencies,  the  per- 
centage of  successful  closures  for  those  employing  placement 
specialists  was  not  much  different  than  for  those  that  did  not 
employ  specialists  (75%  versus  67%).  This  suggests  that  place- 
ment specialists  in  generic  agencies  are  not  much  help  to  the 
blind;  and,  alternately,  the  figures  for  the  specialized  agencies 
(74%  versus  47%)  suggest  that  placement  specialists  in  a blind 
agency  can  make  a substantial  difference.  This  is  obviously  an 
important  matter.  Lastly,  it  would  be  important  to  understand 
how  placement  specialists  actually  spend  their  time,  whether  on 
job  development  or  other  aspects  of  placement  broadly  understood, 
such  as  job-readiness  training. 

Robert  Fraser  and  Donald  Shrey  in  "Perceived  Barriers  to  Job 
Placement  Revisited:  Toward  Practical  Solutions"  ( Journal  o f 
Rehabilitation,  October/November/December  1986)  present  the 
results  of  a survey  of  55  placement  specialists  in  the  Northeast, 
half  of  whom  had  received  formal  training  in  placement.  Surpris- 
ingly, involvement  with  the  employment  community  was  found  to  be 
marginal,  with  only  25  percent  having  contacted  at  least  5 
employers  in  the  preceding  quarter  and  only  27  percent  having 
visited  a business  during  the  same  period.  Nearly  all  (95%) 
reported  spending  less  than  25  percent  of  their  time  in  job 
development  and  job  placement  activities.  Nor  was  there  a 
coordinated  and  systematic  approach  to  job  placement,  with  only 
20  percent  reporting  sharing  job  leads  with  other  staff  on 
anything  other  than  an  informal  basis. 

The  issue  of  placement  specialists  is  still  in  abeyance.  We 
do  not  know  whether  placement  specialists  make  a difference  with 
respect  to  competitive  employment.  If  they  do,  we  still  do  not 
know  how  they  make  a difference  (job  development  or  other  ac- 
tivities). And,  most  importantly,  if  they  do  make  a difference, 
the  question  remains  whether  they  can  make  a difference  to  the 
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blind  unless  job  placement  specialists  for  the  blind  are  em- 
ployed. The  findings  by  Fraser  and  Shrey  suggest  that  placement 
specialists  may  be  drawn  out  of  their  distinctive  roles  by  the 
system.  The  findings  by  Fraser  and  Shrey  and  Zadny  and  James 
suggest  that  the  results  of  the  Miller  and  Rossi  study  may  be  due 
to  confounding  factors.  A fitting  conclusion  to  this  analysis 
for  the  time  being  is  presented  by  David  Vandergoot  in  "Review  of 
Placement  Research  Literature:  Implications  for  Research  and 

Practice"  (Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin.  June  1987). 
Vandergoot  points  out  that  since  placement  specialists  have  come 
and  gone  for  more  than  20  years,  "The  very  fact  that  the  use  of 
specialists  waxes  and  wanes ...  suggests  that  their  effectiveness 
or  efficiency  may  be  suspect." 

The  third  major  approach  to  placement  is  to  use  vendors  to 
engage  in  job  development  activities.  One  way  would  be  to  simply 
hire  salesmen,  perhaps  on  a commission  basis.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  studies  that  have  evaluated  such  a technique.  Another  way 
would  be  to  engage  the  services  of  an  external  organization  that 
engaged  in  training  activities  in  conjunction  with  job  develop- 
ment. Projects  With  Industry  (PWI)  programs  are  usually  men- 
tioned in  this  regard.  PWI  is  a program  and  a funding  source, 
but  more  importantly,  it  is  a placement  model  incorporating  three 
elements:  (1)  a training  program;  (2)  a business  advisory  coun- 

cil; and  (3)  the  willingness  of  the  training  program  to  be 
affected  by  the  business  advisory  council.  The  last  feature  is 
critical.  A business  advisory  council  is  of  little  value  unless 
it  functions  as  a stakeholder  in  the  training  effort,  thereby 
facilitating  movement  into  employment  positions. 

We  have  spoken  to  a number  of  organizations  throughout  the 
country  (usually  nonprofits  operating  with  PWI  grants)  that 
appear  to  be  successful  in  placement,  and  this  is  a constant 
theme  in  the  rehabilitation  literature.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
little  evaluative  data,  and  what  exist  are  inconclusive.  David 
Pretz  et  al . in  Projects  With  Industry:  An  Assessment  of  Effec- 
tiveness (Portland  State  University  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Research  Institute,  1982)  found  that  networking  with  industry 
during  the  first  two  years  of  program  initiation  does  not  seem  to 
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increase  placements,  though  wages  and  retention  rates  seem  to 
improve . 

The  major  problem  with  the  use  of  vendors  for  placement 
(whether  operating  with  PWI  funds  or  through  some  other  funding 
source)  is  that  the  vendor  is  located  in  a specific  geographic 
area  and  therefore  generally  deals  with  clients  only  from  that 
area.  Job  development  must  be  reg ion-spec i f ic  because  it  takes 
time  and  close  contact  to  establish  relations  of  trust  with 
businesses.  In  order  to  have  any  significant  impact  statewide, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  vendors  operating  in  each  region. 
There  is  an  additional  problem  connected  with  blindness.  Because 
of  its  low  incidence,  a regionally  based  program  does  not  have 
sufficient  throughput  to  ensure  program  efficiency.  Thus,  it  is 
necessary  to  incorporate  other  disability  groups  in  whatever 
training  program  is  being  offered. 


Empowerment 

The  concept  of  placement  that  we  have  been  using  in  this 
chapter  is  rooted  in  the  idea  that  counselors  should  find  jobs 
for  clients.  There  appear  to  be  various  ways  in  which  placement 
activity  in  this  sense  can  be  increased,  but  the  evidence  is  not 
firm,  and  whatever  course  of  action  is  undertaken,  the  results 
appear  to  be  modest.  Why  should  we  expect  counselors  to  find 
jobs  for  clients?  Stephen  Murphy  and  Paul  Salomone  in  "Client 
and  counselor  Expectations  of  Rehabilitation  Services"  ( Rehabil i - 
tation  Counseling  Bulletin,  November  1983)  found  that  there  was 
an  impasse  between  counselors  and  clients  with  respect  to  place- 
ment, with  the  clients  thinking  it  the  counselor’s  function  and 
vice  versa.  Similar  findings  for  the  blind  are  given  by  Paul 
Salomone  and  Robert  Paige  in  "Employment  Problems  and  Solutions: 
Perceptions  of  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  Adults"  (The  Vocation- 
al Guidance  Quarterly,  December  1984). 

What  people  want  and  what  is  good  for  them  are  often  quite 
different.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  efforts  to 
help  blind  clients  by  completing  applications,  contacting  em- 
ployers about  openings,  and  filing  applications  on  the  client’s 
behalf  are  deleterious  (e.g.,  Jerry  Zadny  and  Leslie  James,  Job 
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Placement  of  the  Vocationally  Handicapped:  A Survey  of  Technique , 
Portland  State  University  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research 
Institute,  1977).  Rami  Rabby  and  Diane  Croft  in  Take  Charge:  A 
Strategic  Guide  for  Blind  Job  Seekers  (1989)  interviewed  a number 
of  employers.  One  was  asked  what  his  reaction  would  be  if  a blind 
person  brought  someone  else  along  for  the  interview  and  respon- 
ded: "The  kiss  of  death.  And  bringing  a spouse  is  worse  than 

bringing  a mother." 

Apparently,  employers  do  not  think  that  job  development  is 

good  for  blind  clients.  Some  of  the  comments  from  employers  on 

this  issue  in  Rabby  and  Croft’s  book  were  as  follows: 

Whatever  you  do,  take  the  initiative.  Rehab  isn’t  the 
way  to  go.  You  can’t  just  let  them  do  all  the 
work... that  wouldn’t  impress  me.  You  must  do  it  your- 
self . ( p.  232  ) 

Support  agencies  are  good  for  helping  employers  identi- 
fy and  accommodate  work  sites;  I’m  not  sure  they’re  so 
good  for  the  applicants,  (p.  235) 

I was  asked  last  summer  to  sit  on  an  employer  panel  for 
a seminar  sponsored  by  the  state  rehabilitation  agency. 

I told  the  counselors  their  job  should  be  to  educate 
employers . I told  them  they  should  not  be  a support 
person  for  the  job  applicant,  but  a third  party  for  the 
employer.  If  the  applicant  can’t  get  through  the 
process  by  him-  or  herself,  then  forget  it.  I told 
them  the  clients  they  had  sent  me  had  chips  on  their 
shoulders,  and  that  they  should  have  talked  to  their 
clients  about  their  attitudes.  I told  them  they  sent 
clients  who  weren’t  qualified,  and  that  if  they  were  in 
the  employment  business  they  would  be  out  of  business. 

I wasn’t  too  popular  that  day.  ( pp . 248-49) 

There  is  a different  way  to  approach  placement  than  the  one 
that  has  thus  far  been  discussed  in  this  chapter.  In  "A  Client- 
Centered  Approach  to  Job  Placement"  (Vocational  Guidance  Quarter- 
ly , June  1971)  and  "Client-Centered  Placement  Revisited:  A Dia- 
logue on  Placement  Philosophy"  (Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bul- 
letin, December  1977),  Paul  Salomone  maintains  that  the  purpose 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  not  placement,  but  independence. 
In  most  circumstances,  finding  a job  for  a client  is  incompatible 
with  the  client’s  dignity,  limits  client  satisfaction  and  pride, 
reduces  commitment  to  the  job,  and  reduces  the  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully undergo  job  changes  in  the  future.  Salomone  recommends 
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a client-centered  approach,  which  places  the  burden  of  job  find- 
ing on  the  client,  with  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  the 
counselor,  and  with  job-seeking  skills  and  tools  provided  to 
expedite  the  client’s  job  search. 

This  approach  to  placement  is  fully  compatible  with  the 
general  trends  in  client  empowerment,  rehabilitation  as  a joint 
endeavor,  and  the  assumption  of  a facilitator  role  by  the  agency. 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  for  the  blind  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  blindness  that  prohibits  a person 
from  getting  a job  through  his  own  effort,  and  job  development  by 
an  external  agent  is  the  capstone  of  a whole  series  of  depen- 
dence-inducing services.  The  acceptance  of  self-placement  re- 
sponsibility by  the  client  is  not  only  conducive  to  long-term 
independence,  it  is  also  a cost-effective  approach  and  would 
allow  other  agents  in  the  placement  process  to  concentrate  on  the 
multiply  impaired  blind  and  other  di f f icul t-to-place  clients. 

A client-centered  approach  is  also  most  compatible  with  the 
facts  of  rehabilitation,  job  finding,  and  job  getting.  Coun- 
selors spend  little  time  in  placement,  and  placement  specialists 
do  not  appear  to  offer  a resolution  to  the  problem.  Numerous 
studies  show  that  rehabilitation  clients  generally  identify  and 
land  jobs  through  their  own  efforts.  For  example,  in  "Job  Place- 
ment in  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies:  A Summary  of 
Technique"  (Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin,  April  1979), 

Jerry  Zadny  and  Leslie  James  report  that  counselors  maintain  that 
in  more  than  half  the  cases  of  successful  placement,  the  client 
is  the  prime  mover  in  getting  the  job,  with  less  than  a third 
(28%)  attributed  by  the  counselor  to  himself.  This  was  for  all 
placements,  including  sheltered  employment. 

In  the  1987  Louis  Harris  report,  The  ICD  Survey  II:  Employ- 
ing Disabled  Americans,  employers  reported  that  the  primary 
channel,  by  far,  for  job  acquisition  by  the  disabled  was  personal 
initiative.  Rose  Resnick  in  "An  Exploratory  Study  of  the  Life- 
styles of  Congenitally  Blind  Adults"  (Journal  of  Visual  Impair- 
ment and  Blindness,  December  1983)  reports  that  only  a quarter  of 
the  blind  adults  interviewed  had  obtained  their  job  through 
rehabilitation.  PRA’s  survey  of  Louisiana’s  blind  found  that  all 
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of  those  employed  in  the  private  sector  found  the  job  on  their 
own,  even  if  placement  assistance  was  provided  by  the  agency. 

The  radical  extension  of  such  an  approach  is  autonomous 
sel f-place.nent , in  which  the  blind  person  does  all  of  the  work 
himself.  The  foundation  of  such  an  approach  is  Rabby  and  Croft’s 
book,  which,  as  its  title  (Take  Charge:  A Strategic  Guide  for 
Blind  Job  Seekers)  indicates,  is  a self-help  manual  that  provides 
information  on  how  a blind  person  can  explore  possibilities, 
assess  himself,  develop  a resume,  search  for  a job,  manage  an 
interview,  and  achieve  upward  mobility.  This  book  could  be 
supplemented  by  Edward  Colozzi’s  Creating'  Careers  with  Confi- 
dence , which  is  a vocational  self-assessment  manual,  and  by 
Steven  Mendelsohn’s  Financing  Adaptive  Technology:  A Guide  to 
Resources  and  Strategies  for  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  Users 
(1987),  which  is  a self-help  manual  in  an  area  of  particular 
interest  to  the  blind  and  to  employers.  Add  to  these  resources 
the  national  Job  Accommodation  Network  and  AFB  and  NFB  referral 
services  (which  can  assist  employers  in  accommodations)  and  such 
things  as  the  video  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Meet  a Blind  Per- 
son?" (which  has  been  useful  to  employers  in  adjusting  employees 
to  the  oncoming  blind  employee  and  could  be  shown  by  a voluntary 
association),  and  one  has  the  makings  of  a program  in  which  the 
blind  job  seeker  fully  takes  charge. 

These  materials  are,  of  course,  available  to  any  blind 
person  who  wishes  to  purchase  them.  But,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  could  not  be  distributed  by  an  agency  or  organization  to 
independent  blind  job  seekers.  In  addition,  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  materials  could  not  serve  as  the  basis  for  a client- 
centered  approach  to  placement  through  an  agency  or  organization. 
Rabby  and  Croft’s  book  places  tremendous  burdens  on  the  job 
seeker.  As  the  book  recognizes,  many  people  may  not  be  able  to 
go  the  distance  entirely  on  their  own,  and  outside  sources  of 
support  (including  rehabilitation)  are  considered  legitimate  as 
long  as  the  blind  person  continues  to  be  in  charge. 

In  his  articles  on  client-oriented  placement,  Paul  Salomone 
describes  the  general  approach  as  a joint  effort  between  client 
and  counselor.  The  client  has  the  respons i bi lity  for  identifying 
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job  leads,  making  contacts,  undertaking  interviews,  and  landing 
the  job.  The  counselor  assists  in  this  effort  by  providing 
continuous  encouragement,  informal  training  in  job-seeking 
skills,  and  tools  and  techniques  for  structuring  and  implementing 
the  job-search  effort.  Salomone  does  not  elaborate  on  the  con- 
tent of  a client-centered  approach,  nor  does  he  provide  a formal 
analysis  of  why  the  particular  factors  that  he  has  identified  in 
such  an  approach  are  needed.  This  will  be  done  in  the  following 
paragraphs  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  blind,  which  reveal  that 
Salomone’s  threefold  approach  incorporating  encouragement, 
skills,  and  tools  is  the  appropriate  one,  with  the  addition  of  a 
technological  component. 

In  "Employability  of  Clients  Served  in  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agencies:  A National  Census"  ( Rehabilitation 
Counseling  Bulletin,  December  1988),  Joseph  Moriarty  et  al . 
present  the  results  of  a study  of  the  physical,  emotional,  cogni- 
tive, and  motivational  components  of  employability  for  a national 
sample  of  rehabilitation  clients.  They  found,  surprisingly,  that 
the  disability  itself  was  the  least  of  the  clients’  problems  and 
maintain  that  even  if  the  disability  were  removed,  clients  would 
remain  marginal  from  an  employability  standpoint.  Factors  of 
large  importance  include  economic  status,  skill  deficits  (e.g., 
literacy),  time  orientations  (i.e.,  here  and  now  as  opposed  to 
future),  and  expectancies  (i.e.,  a feeling  of  powerless  to  con- 
trol one’s  fate). 

Moriarty  et  al . place  particular  emphasis  on  the  last  factor 
in  a discussion  of  motivation.  We  know  that  motivation  exists 
when  we  see  a person  expending  effort  to  achieve  a goal.  Motiva- 
tion is  a composite  of  valuing  (one  must  want  something)  and 
expectancy  (one  must  expect  that  the  goal  is  attainable).  Reha- 
bilitation clients  value  work,  but  their  expectancies  about 
getting  a job  are  much  lower,  they  think  that  they  must  take  what 
comes  along,  and  they  do  not  expect  to  have  much  influence  in  the 
work  setting.  Locus  of  control  theory  is  cited  in  this  context, 
and  suggestions  for  increasing  motivation  through  environmental 
support  (e.g.,  job  finding  clubs)  are  made. 
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Deficiencies  in  client  motivation  are  recognized  by  workers 
for  the  blind,  and  PRA ’ s survey  closely  parallels  the  findings  of 
Moriarty  et  al . Many  blind  people  would  like  to  work  (the  valu- 
ing component),  but  most  have  low  expectations  about  work  (the 
expectancy  component).  The  latter  component  is  reflected  in  the 
strong  assertions  that  blindness  is  incapacitating  for  work  and 
that  employers  are  prejudiced.  Whether  the  blind  are  more  exter- 
nal with  respect  to  locus  of  control  than  other  disability  groups 
is  unknown,  although  it  may  be  the  case  because  of  limitations  on 
control  of  the  environment  caused  by  blindness.  Deficiencies  in 
expectation  are  exacerbated  by  a public  support  system  that 
reduces  the  need  for  a job.  Low  expectations  combine  with  eco- 
nomic disincentives  to  produce  the  situation  seen  in  PRA ’ s sur- 
vey: that  the  blind  are  making  very  little  effort  to  obtain  work. 
Lack  of  motivation  can  be  inferred. 

What  can  be  done  about  this?  Confidence  building  must  start 
long  before  the  job  search  takes  place  and  can  be  achieved 
through  such  things  as  attaining  the  skills  of  blindness  and 
other  forms  of  practical  experience.  The  blind  also  need  to  be 
disabused  of  their  perspective  on  the  limitations  imposed  by 
blindness.  But,  we  are  speaking  here  about  the  realm  of  place- 
ment. Moriarty  et  al . point  in  the  right  direction  by  emphasiz- 
ing job-finding  clubs. 

For  most  people,  the  job  search  is  tedious  and  depressing 
(no  one  likes  rejection).  Support  structures  in  the  job  search 
can  be  useful  to  many  in  the  general  population.  For  the  dis- 
abled in  general  and  the  blind  in  particular,  the  job  search  is 
even  harder  because  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  disabilities 
and  employer  reluctance  to  hire.  Thus,  support  structures  are 
even  more  appropriate,  though  not  for  everyone  (going  it  alone  is 
the  best  course  of  action  for  those  who  have  the  capacity). 

Job  clubs  have  proven  their  worth  when  properly  managed. 

They  are  support  groups  that  keep  the  job  search  intense  and  help 
people  to  continue  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  partly  through 
peer  support,  but  also  through  the  efforts  of  program  directors. 
The  directors  can  be  anything  from  former  participants,  to  coun- 
selors, to  placement  specialists.  However,  the  job  club  is 
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simply  a technique  to  induce  and  maintain  motivation  (the  quality 
that  enables  a person  to  expend  effort  in  the  pursuit  of  a goal). 
Other  approaches  to  motivational  support  can  be  used.  David 
Vandergoot  et  al . in  an  unpublished  manuscript,  "Increasing  the 
Motivation  of  Job  Searchers"  (Human  Resources  Center,  Albertson, 
New  York,  1983)  looked  at  various  approaches  to  increasing  moti- 
vation (including  monetary  reinforcers ) and  found  that  active 
counselor  involvement  in  the  job  search  was  the  most  influential 
motivator.  A need  for  additional  emphasis  in  this  area  was 
pointed  out  by  Richard  Murray  in  his  1981  dissertation,  Rehabil i- 
tation  Experiences  of  Service  Recipients  Related  to  Achieving  and 
Maintaining  Competitive  Employment,  which  found  through  inter- 
views with  40  successfully  closed  rehabilitation  clients  that  the 
clients  felt  neglected  by  the  counselors  during  the  job-search 
process.  There  is  also  a vast  literature  on  motivation  that 
undoubtedly  contains  many  techniques  t rans f errable  to  the  dis- 
abled population. 

The  next  most  important  factor  is  job-seeking  skills  ( iden- 
tifying goals,  determining  strategies,  uncovering  leads,  com- 
pleting resumes,  and  interviewing).  The  effectiveness  of  this 
type  of  training  has  been  well  documented  (e.g.,  Robert  Keith  et 
al . , "Employment  Seeking-Preparation  and  Activity:  An  Experimen- 
tal Job-Placement  Training  Model  for  Rehabilitation  Clients," 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin.  December  1977).  Of  the 
various  skills,  interviewing  is  the  most  important,  since  the 
interview  is  the  primary  determinant  of  the  hiring  decision. 
Richard  Roessler  et  al . in  "Job  Interview  Deficiencies  of  ’Job 
Ready’  Rehabilitation  Clients"  (Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  Jan- 
uary/February/March 1987)  found  that  the  interviewing  skills  of 
vocationally  trained  rehabilitation  clients  were  deficient  and 
pointed  out  that  "Without  those  interviewing  competencies,  even 
the  most  technically  skilled  individuals  may  be  frustrated  in 
their  attempts  to  secure  a position  for  which  they  are  trained." 
This  area  is  particularly  important  for  the  blind  because  they 
must  be  able  to  put  the  potential  employer  at  ease  in  the  inter- 
view and  know  how  to  address  employer  concerns  about  blindness. 
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There  also  appears  to  be  a need  for  information  on  the  world 
of  work  and  training  in  how  to  function  successfully  within  it, 
particularly  for  persons  with  little  or  no  work  experience. 

Louis  Burton  et  al . in  "Employability  Skills:  A Survey  of  Employ- 
ers’ Opinions"  (Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  July/August/September 
1987)  questioned  133  employers  who  had  disabled  workers  on  the 
importance  of  22  employability  skills  for  young  job  applicants. 
The  top  six  were  punctuality,  dependability,  pride  in  work, 
respect  for  authority,  how  to  get  along  with  others,  and  enthusi- 
asm. An  employability  skills  program  would  include  such  factors 
as  the  nature  of  business,  what  employees  owe  to  employers, 
appropriate  work  attitudes  (particularly  work  ethic),  behavioral 
necessities  such  as  punctuality,  getting  along  with  fellow 
workers,  and  the  nature  of  a job  (a  functional  position  in  a 
business  context  rather  than  the  simple  exercise  of  a skill). 
These  factors  point  back  to  the  need  for  social  skills  training 
and  career  education  during  the  school  years. 

Along  with  motivation  and  skills,  tools  are  needed.  Tools 
are  primary  empowerment  factors,  since  they  enable  a person  to 
undertake  a course  of  action  with  guidance.  The  most  important 
tools  for  the  blind  in  a client-centered  placement  context  would 
be  the  previously  mentioned  books  by  Rabby  and  Croft,  Colozzi, 
and  Mendelsohn.  In  addition,  the  development  of  individualized 
plans  specifically  for  placement  has  been  found  to  be  important. 
Morris  Hansen,  for  example,  in  his  1983  dissertation,  Use  of  Job 
Placement  Plan  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  found  that  placement 
plans  reduce  t ime- to-placement  by  about  half,  improve  congruence 
between  placement  and  training,  enable  clients  to  have  more 
realistic  expectations  about  the  labor  market,  and  cause  coun- 
selors to  be  more  involved  in  placement.  Along  these  lines,  the 
handbook  Developing  a Placement  Plan  (Human  Resources  Center, 
Albertson,  New  York)  is  applicable.  Other  resources  could  in- 
clude such  things  as  the  job-seeking  aids  described  by  Richard 
Ugland  in  "Job-Seeker’s  Aids:  A Systematic  Approach  to  Organizing 
Employer  Contacts"  (Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin.  December 
1977  ) . 
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The  last  element  in  a client-centered  approach  to  placement 
would  be  rehabilitation  technology,  understood  broadly  in  terms 
of  equipment,  job,  and  workplace  modifications.  Part  of  this 
need  can  be  met  by  the  blind  person  himself  through  the  use  of 
Mendelsohn’s  book,  and  employers  have  available  to  them  resources 
such  as  JAN,  NFB,  and  AFB.  However,  as  Rabby  and  Croft’s  book 
makes  clear,  employers  feel  a need  for  more  direct  assistance  in 
the  identification  of  job  opportunities,  in  the  ability  to  ask 
on-site  questions  about  modifications  that  might  be  needed  in 
relation  to  a blind  job  applicant,  and  in  the  actual  modifica- 
tions of  equipment,  job,  and  workplace.  The  blind  applicant 
should,  of  course,  have  some  understanding  of  what  is  required 
and  be  able  to  express  that  in  the  interview;  but  he  should  also 
be  in  a position  to  initiate  employer  contact  with  a technical 
assistance  specialist  who  can  make  an  on-site  visit.  Such  assis- 
tance is  successful  only  when  it  is  timely  (businessmen  are  in  a 
hurry)  and  technological  modifications  are  scaled  to  meet  busi- 
ness needs  (technological  overkill  is  the  bane  of  rehabilitation 
technology ) . 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Many  things  have  been  done  by  and  for  the  blind,  and  much 
has  been  accomplished.  There  remains  a large  and  obstinate 
problem:  most  of  the  blind  don’t  work.  It  is  a problem  in  the 
sense  that  most  of  the  blind  would  like  to  work  and  that  work, 
for  most  people,  is  the  source  of  independence  and  normal  func- 
tioning. The  dimensions  of  the  problem  from  a social  perspective 
are  elegantly  stated  by  Lou  Alonzo  in  "Reflections  on  Transition" 
(Journal  of  Visual  Impairment  and  Blindness,  December  1986), 
commenting  on  the  plight  of  team  members  involved  in  the  transi- 


tion process: 


The  evidence  of  unemployment  and  underemployment 
of  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  is  like  a tick- 
ing bomb.  The  victims  are  the  consumer  members  of  the 
team,  although  I believe  all  members  feel  diminished 
and  defeated  by  that  fact.  Unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment are  not  recent  phenomena,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  This  is  not  the  result  of  mainstreaming, 
reducing  educational  services  at  state  residential 
schools,  the  rise  in  the  incidence  of  multiply  impaired 
blind  individuals,  societal,  or  economic  changes.  The 
problem  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  is  one  of 
long  duration,  as  unresolved  today  as  it  was  in  earlier 
times  under  different  conditions,  (p.  983) 

This  study  was  designed  to  answer  two  questions:  (1)  What  is 

causing  the  employment  problem?;  and  (2)  What  can  be  done  about 
it?  We  have  found  that  the  employment  problems  of  the  blind  are 
threefold.  There  is  an  unemployment  problem  in  the  sense  that 
some  blind  people  are  looking  for  work  and  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  it.  But,  the  unemployment  problem  is  small,  for  the 
unemployment  rate  of  the  blind  is  not  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  general  public.  Differences  in  rates  will  be  largely  re- 
solved in  the  near  future,  primarily  by  labor  market  pressures 
and  secondarily  by  a civil  rights  act  for  the  disabled.  There 
will  probably  be  some  residual  differences  as  long  as  blind  job 


seekers  do  not  exercise  as  much 
in  the  job  search. 


initiative  as  sighted 


job  seekers 


There 


is  an  underemployment 


problem  reflected  in 


low-paying 


and  parttime  jobs. 


This  problem  has  been 


little  studied, 


and  its 


causes  are  uncertain.  The  available  evidence  suggests  that  this 
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problem  is  related  to  job  choice  in  terms  of  non- lucrat i ve  oc- 
cupations such  as  piano  tuning  and  sheltered  workshops  and  that 
these  choices  are  rooted  partly  in  tradition  and  necessity  but 
largely  in  the  influence  of  economic  disincentives  (in  the  form 
of  public  benefits)  to  normal  competitive  employment.  In  any 
case,  the  underemployment  problem  pales  in  comparison  to  the  non- 
employment problem. 

The  non-employment  problem  is  substantial.  It  is  not  an 
unemployment  problem  because  most  of  the  non-employed  blind  are 
not  looking  for  work  (and  it  is  necessary  for  a person  to  be 
looking  for  work  in  order  to  be  unemployed).  The  non-employment 
problem  is  a labor  force  participation  problem.  Most  of  the 
blind  are  neither  working  nor  looking  for  work  (the  elements  of 
labor  force  participation),  and  there  is  a vast  difference  be- 
tween the  labor  force  participation  rates  of  the  blind  and  the 
general  public. 

We  have  looked  at  a number  of  possible  explanations  for  the 
low  participation  rates,  first  through  the  opinions  of  the  blind 
about  non-employment,  second  through  reasons  given  by  the  non- 
employed  blind  for  why  they  were  not  employed,  and  third  through 
references  to  the  literature  and  the  opinions  of  service  provid- 
ers. Most  of  these  have  been  eliminated  as  sufficient  causes, 
although  all,  to  one  degree  or  another,  probably  contribute  to 
the  problem.  Collectively  they  do  not  provide  a sufficient 
explanation . 

It  was  then  necessary  to  return  to  a factor  that  had  been 
generally  depreciated  in  the  survey,  and  we  concluded  that  the 
primary  reason  for  low  labor  force  participation  rates  among  the 
blind  is  the  existence  of  a public  financial  support  system, 
whose  effects  are  generally  couched  in  terms  of  economic  disin- 
centives to  working.  These  disincentives  are  not  causes.  Non- 
participation in  the  labor  force  is  a chosen  condition,  operating 
under  the  influence  of  disincentives  and  exacerbated  by  problems 
of  employer  discrimination,  low  confidence,  dependency  training, 
and  low  opinions  by  the  blind  about  their  capacity  to  work,  which 
parallel  the  opinions  of  employers. 
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Nothing  can  be  done  directly  about  economic  disincentives, 
which  in  any  case  is  a national  problem  affecting  the  disabled  in 
general  and  other  population  groups.  In  this  sense  the  problem 
of  non-employment  among  the  blind  is  not  a bl ind- spec i f ic  problem 
but  part  of  the  national  welfare  problem.  SINCE  ECONOMIC  DISIN- 
CENTIVES ARE  A SYSTEMIC  FEATURE,  NO  ONE  IS  AT  FAULT,  AND  BLAME- 
PLACING SHOULD  CEASE  SO  THAT  WE  MIGHT  BEGIN  TO  ADDRESS  THE  ISSUES 
IN  A MORE  REASONABLE  FASHION.  A FIRST  STEP  IN  THIS  DIRECTION 
COULD  BE  TAKEN  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION OF  THE  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED,  WHICH  SHOULD 
SPONSOR  A CONFERENCE  ON  ECONOMIC  DISINCENTIVES  AND  APPROACHES 
THAT  COULD  BE  USED  TO  OVERCOME  THEM. 

A RADICAL  SHIFT  IS  NEEDED  AWAY  FROM  A RHETORIC  OF  RIGHTS 
(WHICH  PLACES  THE  BLAME  ELSEWHERE)  TO  A RHETORIC  OF  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES THAT  WOULD  REDUCE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ECONOMIC  DISINCENTIVES. 

THIS  THEME  SHOULD  BE  INFUSED  IN  REHABILITATION  AND  IN  ALL  OTHER 
SERVICE-PROVIDING  ORGANIZATIONS.  PUBLIC  BENEFITS  SHOULD  BE 
MENTIONED  AS  LITTLE  AS  POSSIBLE  IN  THE  REHABILITATION  SETTING  AND 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  PRESENTED  AS  A LIFE  OPTION.  REHABILITATION  SHOULD 
EXPLAIN  TO  CLIENTS  THEIR  RECIPROCAL  OBLIGATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  TO 
FULFILL  THE  EMPLOYMENT  INTENT  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  SPECIFIC  APPROACHES  ARE  PROBABLY  AVAILABLE 
FROM  MINORITY  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  HAVE  FOUND  IT  NECESSARY  TO  BREAK 
WITH  THE  MAINSTREAM  CIVIL  RIGHTS  THRUST  AND  REASSERT  TRADITIONAL 
VALUES  SUCH  AS  THE  WORK  ETHIC.  REHABILITATION  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE 
THESE  APPROACHES  FOR  POTENTIAL  APPLICABILITY  AND  SHOULD  ALSO 
MONITOR  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION’S  RESEARCH  AND  DEMON- 
STRATION PROGRAM  ON  INNOVATIVE  WAYS  TO  REDUCE  SSI  AND  SSDI 
DEPENDENCY.  The  potential  results  of  a concerted  effort  in  this 
direction  are  indeterminable. 

Many  of  the  blind  say  they  would  like  to  work,  but  few  are 
making  any  efforts  in  that  direction;  and  of  those  that  are,  the 
job  search  is  not  aggressive.  This  is  a problem  of  motivation. 

A goal  is  desired,  but  effort  is  not  expended  to  achieve  it. 

Employment  goals  can  be  obtained  if  the  desire  is  intense, 
even  in  the  face  of  external  obstacles,  which  for  the  blind  are 
palpable.  But  the  desire  must  be  burning.  The  primary  reason 
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that  the  congenitally  blind  do  not  have  a desire  to  work  suffi- 
cient in  intensity  to  enable  them  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  public 
support  is  that  they  have  little  work  experience  and  its  accom- 
panying pleasures  of  self-fulfillment,  conviviality,  monetary 
rewards,  and  independence. 

For  blind  youth,  work  experience  is  critical.  It  builds 
transf errable  skills,  increases  confidence,  provides  an  under- 
standing of  the  world  of  work,  acclimates  youth  to  work,  provides 
a dossier  of  accomplishment  that  can  be  used  when  permanent 
employment  is  sought,  and  provides  a testing  of  the  waters  with 
respect  to  all  elements  of  job  seeking  and  interaction  in  the 
work  setting  that  smoothes  the  path  for  later  work  quests.  There 
is  nothing  so  intimidating  to  a blind  person  in  their  early 
twenties  contemplating  work  as  not  knowing  what  it  is  about  and 
how  to  go  about  getting  it. 

In  this  sense  the  whole  issue  of  transition  is  misplaced, 
and  the  model  of  movement  from  school  to  work  is  the  source  of 
its  own  difficulties.  Rather  than  a radical  shift  from  school  to 
work,  there  should  be  a smooth  transition  from  school  and  work  to 
work.  What  is  already  natural  would  not  be  a problem,  and  some 
of  the  skills  that  will  be  recommended  in  a later  part  of  this 
chapter  will  already  have  been  acquired.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  IS  THE 
FIRST  THING  MOST  EMPLOYERS  LOOK  FOR.  IT  IS  OF  SUCH  TREMENDOUS 
IMPORTANCE  TO  BLIND  YOUTH  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  UNDERTAKEN,  IF  NECES- 
SARY, EVEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  OTHER  THINGS. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  SHOULD  BEGIN  IN  THE  HOME  WITH  THE  ASSIGNMENT 
OF  TASKS.  THROUGHOUT  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS,  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  DEAL 
WITH  THE  BLIND  SHOULD  ASSIGN  JOBS  WHENEVER  POSSIBLE  AND  SHOULD 
DESIGN  THEIR  PROGRAMS  TO  CREATE  A NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  JOBS  THAT 
YOUTH  CAN  DO.  BLIND  YOUTHS  THEMSELVES  SHOULD  SEEK  IN-SCHOOL 
(DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION),  AFTERSCHOOL,  AND  SUMMER  JOBS.  Volun- 
teer work  such  as  in  church  groups,  with  school  newspapers, 
school  governments  and  clubs , and  so  on,  increase  employ ab i 1 i ty . 

Obviously,  many  of  these  are  things  that  blind  youth  can  do 
on  their  own  and  should  do  on  their  own  if  possible.  Formal  pro- 
grams could  be  instituted,  however,  perhaps  with  some  initial  job 
readiness  training,  by  special  education  teachers,  the  residen- 
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tial  school,  voluntary  associations,  and  workshops,  or  through 
volunteer  efforts.  For  persons  past  the  age  of  15,  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  could  establish  formal  programs  through  its  coun- 
seling staff,  through  placement  specialists,  or  through  vendors. 
In  this  case,  the  clientele  should  be  the  disabled  in  general 
rather  than  the  blind  in  particular.  Work  experience  is  impor- 
tant for  all  disabled  youth. 

We  have  looked  at  some  fine  job  programs  in  other  states, 
but  they  generally  deal  with  a small  number  of  clients  in  a 
central  state  location  and  use  JTPA  funds.  A small  number  of 
clients  can  have  only  a small  impact.  What  is  needed  are  pro- 
grams at  the  regional  level.  JTPA  funds  for  youth  programs  are 
restricted  to  public  sector  employment,  which  often  involves 
make-work  and  in  any  case  does  not  give  youth  experience  of 
private-sector  mechanisms.  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  SHOULD 
ESTABLISH  SUMMER  WORK  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  THROUGHOUT 
THE  STATE  FOR  DISABLED  YOUTH  IN  THE  LATER  YEARS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  IN  COLLEGE. 

Beyond  obtaining  work  experience,  the  most  important  things 
that  blind  youth  should  do  in  preparation  for  employment  are  to 
get  a good  education  and  learn  the  skills  of  blindness.  A good 
education  for  the  blind  implies  an  experiential  approach,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  VII,  and  must  include  social  and  recrea- 
tional skills.  Fourth  in  importance  (after  work,  education,  and 
skills)  is  career  education.  There  is  no  general  theory  of 
career  eduction  for  the  blind.  It  must  be  grounded  in  an  ex- 
periential approach  to  the  education  of  the  blind  and  should 
include  such  things  as  descriptions  of  types  of  jobs  blind  people 
do,  role  models,  employability  skills,  use  of  adaptive  tech- 
niques, job  shadowing,  work-site  visits,  and  job-seeking  skills. 
IN  ALL  EDUCATIONAL  ENDEAVORS,  CONCRETENESS  SHOULD  BE  EMPHASIZED 
AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE  AND  ABSTRACT,  MAKE-BELIEVE  TRAINING  AP- 
PROACHES SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED. 

The  skills  of  blindness,  social  and  recreational  skills,  and 
career  education  cannot  be  carried  out  in  local  schools,  where 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  students  are  located,  without  assistance. 
This  is  a role  that  should  be  played  by  the  residential  school 
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through  outreach  and  short-term  training  programs.  THE  RESIDEN- 
TIAL SCHOOL  SHOULD  BECOME  A RESOURCE  CENTER  AND  CONCENTRATE  ITS 
OWN  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORT  ON  THE  BLIND  MULTIPLY  IMPAIRED.  IT  SHOULD 
DEVELOP  CAREER  EDUCATION  MATERIALS  AND  PROVIDE  CAREER  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  IN  THE  SKILLS  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  SOCIAL  AND  RECREA- 
TIONAL SKILLS  FOR  LOCAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  If  the  residential 
school  is  not  interested  in  pursuing  this  course  of  action, 
voluntary  associations  and  other  service  providers  for  the  blind 
(e.g.,  workshops)  should  expand  their  initial  efforts  in  this 
direction . 

Two-thirds  of  the  working  age  blind  in  Louisiana  were 
blinded  before  the  age  of  20.  If  the  needs  of  the  congenitally 
blind  and  those  blinded  in  youth  are  taken  care  of  properly 
during  the  school  years,  rehabilitation’s  job  would  be  much 
easier.  It  is  unfortunate,  for  example,  that  the  congenital 
blind  and  youthfully  blinded  must  receive  training  in  the  skills 
of  blindness  as  adults.  Furthermore,  if  blind  youth  had  work 
experience,  there  would  be  little  need  for  job-readiness  train- 
ing. Thus,  the  pre-rehabilitation  realm  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. TO  FORCE  THE  ISSUE  IN  THIS  DIRECTION,  EDUCATION  AND 
REHABILITATION  SHOULD  UNDERTAKE  A TRANSITION  PLANNING  CONFERENCE 
TO  DISCUSS  MUTUAL  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Placement  rooted  in  job  development  is  considered  a key 
factor  in  the  rehabilitation  process,  but  counselors  spend  little 
time  in  such  activities.  Placement-related  training  for  coun- 
selors has  been  tried  with  some  degree  of  success,  but  is  probab- 
ly applicable  only  to  counselors  interested  in  placement  and  with 
the  requisite  personality.  Placement  specialists  have  come  and 
gone,  and  there  is  no  firm  evidence  regarding  their  usefulness. 

If  operating  through  a generic  agency,  placement  specialists 
would  probably  not  benefit  the  blind.  Vendors  have  been  cited  as 
successful  in  job  development  activities,  but  again  there  is  no 
firm  evidence. 

If  any  of  these  approaches  offered  a dramatically  successful 
way  of  dealing  with  the  employment  problems  of  the  blind,  a 
consensus  would  already  have  emerged.  Lack  of  consensus  suggests 
that  nothing  works  particularly  well,  and  absence  of  outstanding 
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success  is  probably  related  to  the  fact  that  every  approach  is 
stymied  by  the  economic  disincentives  to  working. 

AS  A CONSEQUENCE,  WE  RECOMMEND  AGAINST  COUNSELOR  TRAINING 
AND  THE  USE  OF  PLACEMENT  SPECIALISTS  FOR  JOB  DEVELOPMENT.  IF  JOB 
DEVELOPMENT  IS  DESIRED,  REHABILITATION  SHOULD  CONSIDER  THE  USE  OF 
VENDORS.  THE  BEST  APPROACH  WOULD  PROBABLY  BE  TO  EXPAND  THE 
PRESENT  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM  AT  THE  LOUISIANA  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Paul  Salomone  is  correct  in  recommending  a client-centered 
approach  to  placement  that  puts  the  responsibility  for  job  search 
and  acquisition  on  the  shoulders  of  the  client.  Salomone  also 
gives  large  responsibilities  to  the  counselor  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing encouragement,  skills,  and  tools.  Ideally,  these  are  func- 
tions that  should  be  carried  out  by  each  counselor,  and  undoub- 
tedly some  counselors  are  effective  along  these  lines.  But 
Salomone’ s own  analysis  of  how  counselors  spend  their  time  sug- 
gests that  the  job-search  end  of  the  rehabilitation  process  is 
neglected . 

Perhaps  this  problem  could  be  resolved  through  administra- 
tive initiative  and  counselor  retraining.  But,  neglect  of  this 
area  over  the  decades  suggests  that  the  impediments  are  related 
to  the  requirements  of  the  job  (the  personal  attention  in  the 
job-search  process  recommended  by  Salomone  is  difficult  to 
achieve  with  heavy  caseloads)  and  the  personal  qualities  and 
interests  of  counselors.  This  is  why  various  components  of 
Salomone ’s  approach  (e.g.,  encouragement)  have  been  separated  out 
of  the  normal  counseling  function  and  established  as  separate 
programs  (e.g.,  job  clubs)  under  the  direction  of  counselors  with 
particular  interests  and  skills  in  the  job-search  end  of  the 
rehabilitation  process. 

With  some  exceptions,  these  separate  programs  operated  by 
counselors  fail  because  of  lack  of  appropriate  skills  on  the  part 
of  the  counselor-directors  and  the  normal  tendency  of  counselors 
to  be  reabsorbed  into  normal  operating  procedures  where  the 
reward  structure  is  operative.  As  a consequence,  the  general 
tendency  has  been  to  break  such  programs  off  completely  from  the 
counseling  function  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  specialists, 
either  in  the  normal  rehabilitation  setting  or  through  vendors. 
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The  career  club  and  job-seeking  skills  program  operated 
through  the  Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind  are  good  examples  of 
the  latter  approach.  Unfortunately,  state  programs  operating  out 
of  a central  location  are  burdened  by  problems  at  both  ends  of 
the  spectrum.  Intake  is  very  selective  because  people  have 
difficulty  moving  to  the  central  location  from  various  places  in 
the  state.  The  capture  rate  is  small.  At  the  outlet  end, 
clients  experience  difficulty  because  the  job  search  needs  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  home  community  rather  than  where  the  program 
is  located.  Thus,  if  things  such  as  job  clubs  are  worthwhile, 
they  must  be  established  on  a regional  basis. 

DRAWING  THESE  OBSERVATIONS  TOGETHER,  WE  RECOMMEND  AN  EXTEN- 
SION OF  SALOMONE’S  CLIENT-CENTERED  APPROACH  TO  PLACEMENT,  BUT 
WITH  LARGE  MODIFICATIONS.  OUR  PROPOSAL  WOULD  CONTINUE  SALOMONE’S 
EMPHASIS  ON  CLIENT  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  JOB  SEARCH  AND  WOULD 
INCORPORATE  THE  THREE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT,  SKILLS,  AND 
TOOLS,  WITH  THE  ADDITION  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EMPLOY- 
ERS. IN  PLACE  OF  SALOMONE’S  INFORMAL  EFFORTS  CARRIED  OUT  BY 
COUNSELORS,  IT  WOULD  ENTAIL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FORMAL  PROGRAMS 
CARRIED  OUT  BY  SPECIALISTS  ON  A REGIONAL  BASIS. 

The  general  thrust  of  these  programs  would  be  one  of  empow- 
erment. The  blind  are  capable  of  getting  their  own  jobs  and 
should  do  so.  Some  can  get  jobs  without  any  assistance,  but  most 
require  help  in  the  form  of  encouragement,  skills,  and  tools. 
These  factors  would  empower  the  blind  to  engage  in  successful  job 
searches.  Encouragement  would  be  provided  through  job  clubs,  and 
ability  would  be  provided  through  job-search  and  employability 
skills  training.  Tools  for  planning  and  execution  of  the  job 
search  would  be  provided;  and  the  programs  would  be  supplemented 
by  rehabilitation  technology  assistance. 

MATERIALS  ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  ANY  BLIND  JOB  SEEKER  WHO  WISHES 
TO  CONDUCT  AN  INDEPENDENT  JOB  SEARCH.  ANY  PERSON  INTERESTED  IN 
PURSUING  THIS  COURSE  OF  ACTION  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  DO  SO. 
THESE  MATERIALS  COULD  BE  PURCHASED  BY  THE  INDEPENDENT  BLIND  JOB 
SEEKER.  THEY  COULD  ALSO  BE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 
AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS.  But,  most  of  the  blind  are  not  highly 
motivated  and  need  additional  skills. 
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The  key  feature  of  this  approach  would  be  the  job  club.  Job 
clubs  are  motivational  structures.  The  job  search  is  difficult 
for  everyone,  but  particularly  for  the  disabled  because  of  exter- 
nal barriers  and  deficiencies  of  internal  motivation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  job  club  is  an  employment-seeking  structure,  forcing 
the  issue  with  respect  to  job  search  and  orienting  other  program 
elements.  Job-seeking  skills  are  of  little  use  and  are  quickly 
forgotten  unless  they  are  acquired  in  the  immediate  context  of 
the  job  search. 

Each  region  would  have  its  own  formal  program  operating 
through  the  rehabilitation  setting,  or  perhaps  through  vendors. 
They  should  not  be  called  placement  programs,  but  rather  employ- 
ment assistance  programs.  They  would  operate  under  the  direction 
of  employment  assistance  specialists  selected  for  particular 
skills  and  interest  in  such  an  approach.  The  directors  would  be 
responsible  for  operating  the  job  club,  providing  job-search  and 
employability  skills  training,  and  securing,  disseminating,  and 
cooperatively  (with  the  client)  utilizing  empowerment  tools. 

The  directors  would  be  responsible  for  job  development  only 
with  respect  to  the  multiply  impaired  and  other  difficult  cases, 
and  they  would  act  as  information  and  referral  sources  for  em- 
ployers interested  in  obtaining  disabled  workers.  They  would 
deal  with  job-ready  clients  and  would  not  be  involved  in  counsel- 
ing, except  with  respect  to  personal  encouragement  through  the 
job  club.  If  vocational  goals  changed  during  the  midst  of  the 
job  search,  as  they  often  do,  the  client  would  be  referred  back 
to  his  counselor  if  additional  vocational  counseling  were  needed. 

There  is  no  reason  to  set  up  employment  assistance  programs 
for  the  blind  alone.  They  are  not  needed  and  would  be  ineffi- 
cient because  of  the  paucity  of  job-ready  blind  clients  at  any 
particular  time.  Job  clubs  and  job-search  and  employability 
skills  training  are  potentially  useful  to  all  of  the  disabled. 

The  special  needs  of  blind  program  participants  could  be  taken 
care  of  through  a particular  approach  to  the  development  of 
interviewing  skills,  through  transportation  planning,  and  through 
particular  employment-seeking  tools,  such  as  Rabby  and  Croft’s 
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book.  Other  disability  groups  would  undoubtedly  have  their  own 
special  needs. 

Rehabilitation  technology  services  do  not  need  to  be  estab- 
lished on  a regional  basis,  and  this  would  be  inefficient. 
SERVICES  FOR  EMPLOYERS  INTERESTED  IN  HIRING  A BLIND  PERSON  AND  IN 
NEED  OF  EQUIPMENT,  JOB,  OR  WORKPLACE  MODIFICATION  ASSISTANCE 
SHOULD  BE  SUPPLIED  BY  THE  TRAINING  AND  RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR  THE 
BLIND  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  FOR  OTHER  DISABILITY  GROUPS  BY  THE 
CENTER  FOR  REHABILITATION  SCIENCE  AND  BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING  IN 
RUSTON . 

Directors  would  be  obtained  through  existing  staff  or 
through  new  hires.  In  the  rehabilitation  setting,  new  hires 
would  be  obtained  through  state  appropriations  or  through  Pro- 
jects With  Industry  (PWI)  funds  (if  the  approach  now  being  used 
in  Arkansas  proves  successful ) . An  alternative  is  simply  to  use 
PWI  funds  to  establish  similar  programs  through  vendors.  In  any 
case,  each  regional  program  should  establish  a business  advisory 
council  to  incorporate  the  demonstrated  virtues  of  the  PWI 
approach . 

AN  EMPOWERMENT  APPROACH  WOULD  NOT  SUCCEED  UNLESS  REHABILITA- 
TION SERVICES  MADE  IT  CLEAR  THAT  JOB-FINDING  IS,  IN  MOST  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  CLIENT.  THIS  WOULD  REQUIRE 
THE  INFUSION  OF  A SELF-HELP  ETHOS  THROUGHOUT  REHABILITATION.  AS  A 
COROLLARY,  THE  TERM  "PLACEMENT"  WOULD  NEED  TO  BE  EXTINGUISHED  IN 
THE  REHABILITATION  SETTING.  The  term  "closure"  is  perfectly 
adequate  to  describe  the  results  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 
The  self-help  theme  would  need  to  be  supported  by  voluntary 
associations  and  other  organizations  dealing  with  the  blind. 

IN  SUMMARY,  WE  RECOMMEND  THE  FORMATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ASSIS- 
TANCE PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISABLED  IN  EACH  REHABILITATION  REGION 
THAT  WOULD  OPERATE  UNDER  A DIRECTOR  WHO  WOULD  PROVIDE  EMPOWERMENT 
TOOLS  AND  JOB-SEARCH  AND  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  TRAINING  TO  JOB- 
READY  CLIENTS,  RUN  A JOB  CLUB,  ENGAGE  IN  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  THE 
MULTIPLY  IMPAIRED,  AND  ACT  AS  AN  INFORMATION  RESOURCE  FOR  EMPLOY- 
ERS. 

What  could  be  expected  from  the  establishment  of  employment 
assistance  programs  statewide?  That’s  difficult  to  say  because 
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we  are  not  aware  of  any  state  that  has  implemented  such  a model. 
Evidence  for  the  value  of  the  model  is  derived  from:  (1)  the 

theoretical  justification  of  a client-centered  approach  to  place- 
ment; (2)  a formal  analysis  of  what  job-ready  clients  need  to 
obtain  employment;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  various  components  of 
such  a program  have  proven  their  worth  when  implemented  in  a 
particular  region  in  other  states  (Oregon  and  Texas  are  examples 
for  the  blind)  and  in  Louisiana  (e.g.,  through  the  WEISS  Rehabil- 
itation Center,  though  this  is  a facility-based  program). 

BEFORE  IMPLEMENTING  SUCH  A MODEL,  IT  WOULD  BE  NECESSARY  TO 
DETERMINE  WHETHER  THE  FULL  MODEL  HAS  BEEN  IMPLEMENTED  IN  ANY 
OTHER  STATE.  IF  NOT,  IT  SHOULD  BE  DETERMINED  WHETHER  THERE  ARE 
REGIONAL  PROGRAMS  ANYWHERE  THAT  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  STRUCTURES 
INCORPORATING  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  DESCRIBED  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM.  IF  THERE  ARE  NONE,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED  STATEWIDE  PROGRAMS 
SHOULD  BE  LOOKED  AT  FOR  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  PROGRAM  CONTENT.  IN 
ANY  CASE,  IT  WOULD  BE  WISE  TO  SET  UP  A DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  IN  A 
PARTICULAR  REGION  OF  LOUISIANA  BEFORE  INVESTING  IN  A STATEWIDE 
PROGRAM . 

AFTER  THESE  PROGRAMS  ARE  IN  PLACE,  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 
SHOULD  INFORM  ALL  OF  THE  WORKING  AGE  BLIND  IN  THE  STATE  ABOUT  THE 
AVAILABILITY  OF  THESE  SERVICES.  This  could  be  done  by  letter  and 
through  voluntary  associations.  This  would  need  to  be  done 
because  there  are  a large  number  of  blind  people  in  the  state  who 
have  already  passed  through  rehabilitation  and  say  they  would 
like  to  work.  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS  SHOULD  STRONGLY  ENCOURAGE 
PERSONS  WHO  SAY  THEY  WOULD  LIKE  TO  WORK  BUT  NEED  ASSISTANCE  TO 
ENTER  THESE  PROGRAMS  AND  GET  ON  WITH  THE  JOB-SEARCH  EFFORT. 

Employment  assistance  programs  would  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  not  contributing  to  the  continuing  dilution  of 
counseling  efforts  and  would  help  counselors  to  gain  increased 
concentration  in  the  areas  they  are  most  needed:  vocational  and 
psychological  counseling.  COUNSELORS  SHOULD  DIRECT  THEIR 
CLIENTS,  AS  BEST  AS  POSSIBLE,  AWAY  FROM  OCCUPATIONAL  PURSUITS 
LEADING  TOWARD  TRADITIONAL  PROFESSIONS  AND  INTO  BUSINESS  AND 
SCIENCE  CURRICULA.  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  NOT  INTERESTED  IN  ATTENDING 
COLLEGE  SHOULD  ACQUIRE  A PARTICULAR  SKILL,  WHICH  WILL  BE  USEFUL 
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IN  OBTAINING  EMPLOYMENT  EVEN  IF  THE  SKILL  IS  NOT  APPLIED.  COUN- 
SELORS NEED  TO  DEVELOP  PLACEMENT  PLANS  WITH  CLIENTS  THAT  INCOR- 
PORATE EXPECTATIONS  ABOUT  ADVANCEMENT  TO  REDUCE  THE  EFFECT  OF 
DISINCENTIVES  ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  ENTRY  LEVEL  POSITIONS.  COUN- 
SELORS SHOULD  MAINTAIN  CONTACTS  WITH  BUSINESSES  AND  ATTEND  BUSI- 
NESS ORGANIZATION  MEETINGS,  NOT  TO  ENGAGE  IN  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  BUT 
FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  BEING  BETTER  VOCATIONAL  ADVISORS.  EVERY  EFFORT 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  ALLOW  COUNSELORS  TO  ENGAGE  IN  AS  MUCH  FACE-TO- 
FACE  COUNSELING  AS  POSSIBLE. 

SELF-ESTEEM  AND  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  MEASUREMENT  OFFER  POTEN- 
TIALLY VALUABLE  TOOLS  IN  REHABILITATION  PLANNING  AND  SHOULD  BE 
INVESTIGATED  FOR  THEIR  APPLICABILITY.  A BLIND-SPECIFIC  LOCUS  OF 
CONTROL  SCALE  SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  THROUGH  AN  EXTENSION  OF  LUKOFF 
AND  WHITEMAN’S  SELF-STANDARDS  SCALE.  COUNSELORS  SHOULD  BE  COG- 
NIZANT OF  THE  DIFFERENT  WAYS  THAT  THE  BLIND  HAVE  BEEN  GROUPED 
USING  SUCH  SCALES  AND  THAT  EACH  GROUP  REQUIRES  A DIFFERENT  AP- 
PROACH. IF  THESE  SCALES  SHOULD  PROVE  USEFUL  IN  GAINING  KNOWLEDGE 
ABOUT  HOW  CLIENTS  SHOULD  BE  APPROACHED,  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 
SHOULD  EXPAND  THESE  FINDINGS  INTO  A GENERAL  THEORY  OF  HELPING  FOR 
THE  BLIND  AND  IMPLEMENT  THAT  THEORY  IN  WHATEVER  PROGRAMS  IT 
UNDERTAKES . 

Motivation  for  job  seeking  is  lacking  among  the  blind.  The 
goal  is  desired,  but  action  is  not  taken  because  expectation  of 
securing  a job  is  small.  This  is  not  a problem  of  self-confi- 
dence but  one  of  confidence  with  respect  to  accomplishing  a 
particular  thing.  LACK  OF  EXPECTATION  IS  IN  PART  A REFLECTION  OF 
LOW  ESTIMATES  ABOUT  WHAT  THE  BLIND  CAN  DO.  COUNSELORS  SHOULD 
CORRECT  THIS  PROBLEM  BY  SUPPLYING  TO  CLIENTS  BETTER  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  OCCUPATIONAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

Lack  of  expec tat  ion  is  also  rooted  in  concerns  about  employ- 
er discrimination.  Although  employer  discrimination  is  real,  it 
is  not  a function  of  prejudice  but  of  rational  judgment,  which  in 
part  is  mistaken.  EMPLOYERS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ACCUSED  OF  IGNORANCE 
BECAUSE  THERE  IS  NO  REASON  WHY  THEY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT CAPACITIES  OF  THE  BLIND.  THEY  ARE  SIMPLY  UNINFORMED. 
EMPLOYERS  SHOULD  BE  SURVEYED  ABOUT  THE  CONCERNS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
HIRING  THE  BLIND,  AND  RESPONSES  TO  THESE  CONCERNS  SHOULD  BE 
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DEVELOPED  BY  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
AND  DISSEMINATED  TO  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS  AND  EMPLOYERS. 

ALL  TALK  ABOUT  EMPLOYER  PREJUDICE  SHOULD  CEASE.  SUCH  TALK 
IS  DEBILITATING  TO  ANY  BLIND  PERSON  WHO  IS  INTERESTED  IN  OBTAIN- 
ING A JOB  BECAUSE  IT  CARRIES  THE  IMPLICATION  THAT  JOB  ACQUISITION 
IS  NEARLY  IMPOSSIBLE.  IT  IS  ALSO  UNJUST  TO  EMPLOYERS.  THROUGH 
THE  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  COMPONENT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS,  BLIND  CLIENTS  SHOULD  BE  BROUGHT  TO  A BETTER  UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF  WHY  EMPLOYERS  DISCRIMINATE  AND  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  OVER- 
COME THEIR  RELUCTANCE  TO  HIRE. 

THE  LOUISIANA  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND  ( LCB ) AND  THE  TRAINING 
AND  RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND  ARE  BOTH  EXCELLENT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. COUNSELORS  SHOULD  CHANNEL  AS  MANY  CLIENTS  AS  POSSIBLE 
THROUGH  THESE  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  SHOULD 
SUPPORT  THEM  IN  WHATEVER  NEW  INITIATIVES  THEY  MIGHT  CHOOSE  TO 
UNDERTAKE.  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  LCB  SHOULD  BE  EVALUATED  AND 
ADVERTISED.  Its  training  approach  is  unique  and  correct,  and 
there  is  a degree  of  misunderstanding  within  the  rehabilitation 
community  about  why  particular  techniques  (such  as  the  use  of 
sleep  shades)  are  used. 

The  bulk  of  the  LCB  ’ s clients  are  congenitally  or  early 
blinded  young  adults.  This  is  unfortunate  because  the  skills  of 
blindness  as  well  as  adjustment  to  blindness  should  have  taken 
place  years  before.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  education.  If 
education  is  not  willing  to  accept  this  challenge,  voluntary 
associations  and  service  providers  such  as  workshops  will  need  to 
continue  to  expand  their  activities  as  best  they  can. 

Only  a third  of  the  working  age  blind  in  Louisiana  were 
blinded  after  the  age  of  19,  and  only  18  percent  were  blinded 
after  the  age  of  34.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
bulk  of  Rehabilitation  Services’  clients  are  young  adults.  The 
adventitiously  blinded  are  a distinct  group  because  of  prior  work 
experience  and  the  generally  traumatic  response  to  vision  loss. 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  early  retirement.  Although  there  are 
some  cases  of  early  retirement,  the  interesting  thing  about  the 
group  blinded  after  the  age  of  34  is  that  more  than  half  said 
they  would  like  to  be  working. 
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The  basic  approach  to  the  adventitiously  blinded  is  well 
known,  requiring  early  intervention,  family  counseling,  acquain- 
tance with  role  models,  gaining  the  skills  of  blindness  (which 
are  also  important  from  a confidence-building  perspective),  and 
adjustment  to  blindness.  The  LCB  is  ideally  situated,  because  of 
its  basic  approach  and  its  association  with  the  NFB , to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  adventitiously  blind. 

PERSONS  WHOSE  ONLY  IMPAIRMENT  IS  BLINDNESS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
ENCOURAGED  TO  ENTER  WORKSHOPS.  WORKSHOPS  SHOULD  EXPAND  THEIR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  TO  PICK  UP  THE  SLACK  GENERATED  BY 
REHABILITATION  SERVICES  THROUGH  RETRACTION  OF  ITS  PROGRAMS  (E.G., 
THE  CHILDREN’S  PROGRAM).  WORKSHOPS  SHOULD  CONCENTRATE  ON  THE 
MULTIPLY  IMPAIRED  AND  SHOULD  EXPAND  THEIR  WORK  ACTIVITY  CENTERS. 
CONVERSELY,  WORKSHOPS  SHOULD  EXPAND  THEIR  NORMAL  OPERATIONS 
THROUGH  SATELLITES  BECAUSE  ECONOMIC  DISINCENTIVES  EXERT  A STRONG 
INFLUENCE  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  WORKSHOPS,  AND  ANY  EMPLOYMENT  IS 
BETTER  THAN  NONEMPLOYMENT. 

Apart  from  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program,  self-employment  by 
the  blind  has  not  proved  to  be  particularly  lucrative  because 
most  of  the  businesses  are  one-man  operations  in  traditional 
fields  such  as  piano  tuning.  Entrepreneurship  in  the  nense  of 
business  ownership  with  employers  bypasses  the  economic  disincen- 
tives to  the  pursuit  of  entry  le/el  positions  and  is  ideally 
suited  to  the  blind  because  entrepreneurship  is  a mental  and 
directive  function  that  marshals  resources  for  action.  REHABILI- 
TATION SHOULD  ESTABLISH  AN  ENTREPRENEURIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  DISABLED  THROUGH  A VENDOR. 

Lastly,  for  whatever  programs  are  established  for  the  blind 
in  the  future,  the  following  principles  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1)  INSTITUTE  NO  PROGRAMS  UNLESS  THEY  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  NEEDED, 
WITH  PRIMARY  JUSTIFICATION  RELATED  TO  THE  LIMITATIONS  CAUSED  BY 
BLINDNESS. 

2 ) WEIGH  EVERY  PROGRAM  IN  TERMS  OF  ITS  DEPENDENCE-  AND 
INDEPENDENCE-PRODUCING  ELEMENTS. 

3)  TO  THE  DEGREE  POSSIBLE,  ESTABLISH  QUID  PRO  QUOS  IN  EVERY 
PROGRAM  (SOMETHING  MUST  BE  GIVEN  FOR  EVERYTHING  RECEIVED). 
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4)  CONCENTRATE  ON  THE  BEHAVIORAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PROGRAMS 
RATHER  THAN  ON  PROGRAM  PHILOSOPHY  OR  INTENTION,  AND  IDENTIFY 
PRACTICAL  CONSEQUENCES. 

5 ) APPROACH  PROGRAMS  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  PARTICULAR  NEEDS  OF 
SUB-GROUPS. 

6)  ENCOURAGE  ALL  BLIND  PERSONS  TO  DO  FOR  THEMSELVES  WHATEV- 
ER THEY  CAN  DO  FOR  THEMSELVES,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  SERVICES  ARE  AVAIL- 
ABLE. 

Emerging  labor  force  shortages  throughout  the  Unites  States 
are  opening  up  tremendous  opportunities  for  the  blind  and  the 
disabled.  The  passage  of  a civil  rights  act  for  the  disabled 
will  provide  a condition  in  which  firms  will  be  actively  seeking 
disabled  workers.  If  substantial  improvements  are  made  in  the 
educational  realm,  Rehabilitation  Services  provides  some  modest 
new  programs,  and  the  voluntary  associations  seize  the  initiative 
in  encouraging  people  to  seek  work,  there  should  be  some  fairly 
significant  changes  in  the  employment  situation  of  the  blind  in 
Louisiana . 
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APPENDIX 


ID  No. 


BLIND  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY 


Name:  

Telephone  No.  : 

City:  State: 

Contact  Record: 

Date  Time  Result 


Hello.  My  name  is  

with  Policy  Research  Associates  in  Baton  Rouge. 

We  are  conducting  a survey  to  determine  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  employment  conditions  for  visually  impaired 
people  in  Louisiana.  I would  appreciate  your  taking  a few 
minutes  to  answer  some  questions. 


ID: 


FIRST,  I WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW  A LITTLE  ABOUT  YOU. 

A1 . How  old  are  you?  

A2 . Are  you : 

1 Totally  blind 

2 Legally  blind  (20/200  or  less) 

3 Legally  blind  (tunnel  vision) 

4 Not  legally  blind  (clarify  & terminate) 

A3.  How  old  were  you  when  your  visual  problems  began  to 
limit  your  activities?  

A4 . (IF  NOT  TOTALLY  BLIND)  Would  you  say  that  your 
vision  is : 

1 Getting  worse 

2 Staying  about  the  same 

3 Improving 

4 Don’t  know 

A5 . Do  you  have  any  other  handicaps  or  major  health 
problems? 

1 Yes 

2 No  ( Q A10 ) 

A6 . What  are  they?  

A7.  How  old  were  you  when  you  began  to  be  affected  by 
this(these)  problem ( s )? : 

A8 . Would  you  say  that  this( these)  problem) s ) is(are): 

1 Getting  worse 

2 Staying  about  the  same 

3 Improving 

4 Don ’ t know 

A9 . Of  the  problem) s)  you  mentioned,  including  your 

vision  loss,  which  one  most  seriously  limits  your 
daily  activities? 

1 Vision  loss 

2 Other  

A10.  What  is  your  race?: 

1 White 

2 Black 

3 Hispanic 

4 As  i can 

5 Other  

All.  Indicate  sex: 

1 Male 

2 Female 
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A12.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your 
education? : 

1 Grade  school  (Q  A14) 

2 Some  high  school  (Q  A14) 

3 High  school  graduate  or  GED  (Q  A14) 

4 Some  college 

5 College  graduate 

6 Some  graduate  work 

7 Advanced  degree 

8 Some  technical  school 

9 Technical  school  graduate 

A13.  What  curriculum  were  you  in?  

A14.  Was  your  early  education  in  a regular  classroom  or 
in  a residential  school  for  the  blind? 

1 Regular  classroom 

2 Residential  school 

A15.  Are  you  presently: 

1 Single 

2 Married 

3 Divorced/separated 

4 Widowed 

A16.  Do  you  presently: 

1 Live  with  parents 

2 Live  with  spouse/companion 

3 Live  with  children 

4 Live  with  friends  or  roommate 

5 Live  alone 


NOW,  SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  YOUR  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE 

B1 . Are  you  presently  employed? 

1 Yes  (Q  HI ) 

2 No 

B2 . Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your 
employment  status?  Are  you: 

1 A Student  (Q  Cl) 

2 A homemaker  (Q  D1 ) 

3 Re t i red  ( Q El  ) 

4 Unemployed  (Q  FI) 

STUDENT 

Cl.  What  kind  of  school  are  you  enrolled  in?  
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C2 . Have  you  had  any  employment  experience? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

C3  . What  kind  of  work  was  that?  


C4  . 


Was  that  before 
vision? : 

1 Before 

2 After 

3 Both 


or  after  you  began  to 


lose  your 


C5.  Would  you  like  to  have  a parttime  or  summer  job 
while  you  are  in  school? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

(GO  TO  Q PI ) 


HOMEMAKER 


D1  . 

How 

long 

hav 

D2  . 

Hav 

e you 

eve 

1 

Yes 

2 

No  ( 

Q D1 

e you  been  a horn 
r been  employed? 
6) 


ker?  : years 


D3 . How  would  you  describe  your  work  history  since  you 
left  school?  Were  you: 

1 Regularly  employed 

2 Usually  employed,  but  often  without  a job 

3 Sometimes  employed,  but  not  working  most  of  the 
time 


D4 . Was  that  work  generally  fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 


D5  . 


D6  . 


D7  . 


Were  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work  experience? 

1 Satisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

Did  you  begin  to  lose  your  vision  during  that 
period? 

1 Yes 

2 No  (Q  DIO ) 

How  would  you  describe  your  work  history  since  you 
lost  your  vision?  Were  you: 

1 Regularly  employed 


3 


2 Usually  employed,  but  often  without  a job 

3 Sometimes  employed,  but  not  working  most  of  the 
time 

4 Never  employed  (Q  DIO) 

D8 . Was  the  work  since  you  lost  your  vision  generally 
fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 

D9 . Were  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work  experience  since  you  lost  your  vision? 

1 Satisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

DIO.  What  was  the  last  job  you  held  before  becoming  a 

homemaker? : 


Dll.  How  long  did  you  have  that  job?  yrs  or  mos. 

D12.  Was  that  work  fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 

D13.  What  kind  of  place  did  you  work  in? 

1 Private  firm 

2 Public  agency 

3 Self-employed  (clarify)  

D14.  Did  you  find  that  job  satisfying? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

D15.  What  is  the  primary  reason  you  left  that  job?  


D16.  Would  you  like  to  be  working? 

1 Yes 

2 No  (Q  Gl) 

D17.  Have  you  been  actively  looking  for  work  during  the 
past  four  weeks? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

D18.  What  kind  of  work  would  you  like  to  do?  


(GO  TO  Q Gl  ) 
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RETIRED 


El  . 

How 

long  have 

you  been 

E2  . 

How 

would  you 

describe 

left 

school? 

Were  you 

years 


1 

Regularly  ■ 

2 

Usually  em; 

3 

Sometimes  < 
time 

E3  . 

Was 

that  work 

1 

Fulltime 

2 

Partt ime 

E4  . 

Were  you  gene 

you 

r work  exp< 

1 

Sat isf ied 

2 

Dissat isf i 

E5  . 

Did 

you  begin 

thi 

s process? 

1 

Yes 

2 

No  ( Q E9  ) 

E6  . 

How 

would  you 

lost  your  vision?  Were  you: 

1 Regularly  employed 

2 Usually  employed,  but  often  without  a job 

3 Sometimes  employed,  but  not  working  most  of  the 
time 

4 Never  employed  (Q  E9  ) 

E7 . Was  the  work  since  you  lost  your  vision  generally 
fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 

E8 . Were  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work  experience  since  you  lost  your  vision? 

1 Satisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

E9 . What  kind  of  work  were  you  doing  immediately  before 
you  retired?  


E10  . 
Ell  . 


How  long  did  you  have  that  job?: 


yrs  or  mos 


Was  that  work  fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Part time 


5 
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E12.  What  kind  of  place  did  you  work  in? 

1 Private  firm 

2 Public  agency 

3 Sheltered  workshop 

4 Self-employed  BEP 

5 Other  self-employed  (clarify)  

E13.  Did  you  find  that  job  satisfying? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

E14.  What  is  the  primary  reason  you  left  that  job? 


E15.  Would  you  like  to  return  to  work? 

1 Yes 

2 No  (Q  El 9 ) 

E16.  What  kind  of  work  would  you  like  to  do? 


E17.  Would  you  like  to  be  working  fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 

E18.  Have  you  been  actively  looking  for  work  during  the 
past  four  weeks? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

E19.  How  do  you  generally  spend  your  time  during  the  day? 


(GO  TO  Q G1 ) 

********************************************************** 

UNEMPLOYED 

FI . How  long  have  you  been  unemployed?  years 

F2 . Would  you  like  to  be  working? 

1 Yes 

2 No  ( Q F7  ) 

F3 . How  have  you  gone  about  looking  for  a job?  
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F4 . Have  you  been  actively  looking  for  work  in  the  past 
four  weeks? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

F5 . What  kind  of  work  would  you  like  to  do?  


F6 . Would  you  like  to  be  working  fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 

F7 . Have  you  ever  been  employed? 

1 Yes  (Q  F9 ) 

2 No 

F8 . How  have  you  been  spending  your  time  since  you  left 
school?  


(GO  TO  Q G1 ) 

F9 . How  would  you  describe  your  work  history  since  you 
left  school?  Were  you: 

1 Regularly  employed 

2 Usually  employed,  but  often  without  a job 

3 Sometimes  employed,  but  not  working  most  of  the 
time 

F10.  Was  that  work  generally  fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 

Fll.  Were  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work  experience? 

1 Satisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

F12.  Did  you  begin  to  lose  your  vision  during  this 
period? 

1 Yes 

2 No  (Q  FI  6 ) 

F13.  How  would  you  describe  your  work  history  since  you 
lost  your  vision?  Were  you: 

1 Regularly  employed 

2 Usually  employed,  but  often  without  a job 


3 

Sometimes  emplo 
time 

yed  , 

, but  not  working  most  of  the 

4 

Never  employed 

(Q 

FI  6 ) 
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F14 . Was  the  work  since  you  lost  your  vision  generally 
fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 

F15.  Were  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work  experience  since  you  lost  your  vision? 

1 Satisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

F16.  What  was  the  last  job  you  held  before  you  became 
unemployed?  


F17.  How  long  did  you  have  that  job?  yrs  or  mos. 

F18.  Was  that  work  fulltime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 

F19.  What  kind  of  place  did  you  work  in? 

1 Private  firm 

2 Public  agency 

3 Self-employed  (clarify)  

F20.  Did  you  find  that  job  satisfying? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

F21.  What  is  the  primary  reason  you  left  that  job?  _ 


F22.  How  have  you  been  spending  your  time  since  you  left 
that  job?  


(GO  TO  Q G1 ) 

********************************************************** 
REASONS  FOR  NOT  WORKING 

G1 . People  often  have  more  than  one  reason  why  they  are 
not  working.  I would  like  to  read  a list  of 
possible  reasons  why  you  may  not  be  working  and  ask 
whether  this  is  very  important,  somewhat  important, 
or  not  important  in  your  case  (VI=  very  impt. ; SI= 
somewhat  impt.;  NI=Not  impt.). 

VI  SI  NI 

1 My  vision  loss  severely  limits  my  

ability  to  hold  a job 
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VI  SI  NI 

I have  other  handicaps  or  health 
problems  that  severely  limit  what 

I can  do  


3 I am  not  confident  enough  to  look 
for  a job 

4 There  aren’t  enough  jobs  available 

5 Employers  aren’t  interested  in 
hiring  people  with  visual  impair- 
ments 


6 I am  concerned  about  losing 
medical  coverage 

7 I am  concerned  about  losing 
income  benefits 


8  I lack  sufficient  skills 


9  I have  problems  with  trans- 
portation   

10  I have  children  or  other  family 

responsibilities  

(GO  TO  Q PI  ) 

EMPLOYED 

HI . What  kind  of  work  do  you  do?  


H2.  Is  that  a fulltime  or  a parttime  job? 

1 Fulltime  (Q  H6 ) 

2 Parttime 

H3 . Approximately  how  many  hours  a week  do  you  work?  

H4 . Would  you  rather  be  working  fulltime? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

H5.  What  is  the  primary  reason  you  are  working  parttime 
rather  than  fulltime? 
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H6.  What  kind  of  place  do  you  work  in? 

1 Private  firm  (Q  II) 

2 Public  agency  (Q  J1  ) 

3 Sheltered  workshop  (Q  K1 ) 

4 Self-employed  BEP  (Q  LI) 

5 Other  self-employed  (Q  Ml) 

6 Unpaid  family  worker  (Q  N1  ) 

********************************************************** 
PRIVATE  FIRM 

11.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  that  company? 

yrs  or  mos. 

12.  How  did  you  obtain  that  job? 

1 Cold  call 

2 Knew  someone  in  the  company 

3 Through  family 

4 Heard  about  it  from  a friend 

5 Rehabilitation  agency 

6 Private  agency 

7 Other 

13.  Did  you  go  to  work  with  that  company  before  or  after 
you  lost  your  vision? 

1 Before  ( Q 15) 

2 After 

14.  Did  you  experience  any  difficulties  in  obtaining 
that  job? 

1 Yes  (clarify)  


2 No  (Q  16) 

15.  Did  your  vision  loss  cause  you  to  change  your  job 
within  that  company? 

1 Yes  (clarify)  


2 No 

16.  Has  your  employer  made  any  special  workplace 

modification  because  of  your  visual  impairment? 
1 Yes  (clarify)  


2 No 
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17.  Are  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  job? 

1 Satisfied  (Q  19) 

2 Dissatisfied 

18.  Why  are  you  dissatisfied?  


19.  What  do  you  like  most  about  working? 


110.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  a visually  impaired 
person  interested  in  employment  in  a private 
company?  


(GO  TO  Q 01  ) 


PUBLIC  AGENCY 

J1 . How  long  have  you  been  working  for  that  agency? 

yrs  or  mos. 

J2.  How  did  you  obtain  a job  with  that  agency? 

1 Cold  call 

2 Knew  someone  in  agency 

3 Through  family 

4 Heard  about  it  from  a friend 

5 Rehabilitation  agency 

6 Private  agency 

7 Other  

J3.  Did  you  go  to  work  with  that  agency  before  or  after 
you  lost  your  vision? 

1 Before  ( Q J5 ) 

2 After 

J4.  Did  you  experience  any  difficulties  in  obtaining 
that  job? 

1 Yes  (clarify)  


2 No  ( Q J6 ) 


J5.  Did  your  vision  loss  cause  you  to  change  your  job 


1 1 


■ 


■ 


within  that  agency? 
1 Yes  (clarify)  


2  No 

J6.  Has  the  agency  made  any  special  workplace 

modifications  because  of  your  visual  impairment? 
1 Yes  (clarify)  


2 No 

J7.  Are  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  job? 

1 Satisfied  (Q  J9) 

2 Dissatisfied 

J8.  Why  are  you  dissatisfied?  


J9.  What  do  you  like  most  about  working? 


J10.  Would  you  prefer  to  be  working  for  a private 
company? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

(GO  TO  Q 01 ) 

SHELTERED  WORKSHOP 

K1 . How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  sheltered 
workshop?  yrs  or  mos. 

K2 . How  did  you  obtain  a job  with  the  workshop? 

1 Rehabilitation  agency 

2 Knew  someone  in  workshop 

3 Cold  call 

4 Through  family 

5 Heard  about  it  from  a friend 

K3 . What  do  you  like  best  about  being  employed  in  a 

sheltered  workshop? 


K4 . What  do  you  like  least  about  being  employed  in  a 
sheltered  workshop?  
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K5 . Sheltered  workshops  are  often  spoken  of  as  trainin 
centers  whe re  people  prepare  themselves  for  work in 
in  private  companies.  Would  you  like  to  be  employed 
at  some  place  other  than  a sheltered  workshop? 

1  Yes 
' 2 No 


K6 . People  often  have  more  than  one  reason  why  they  are 
employed  in  a sheltered  workshop  rather  than  some 
other  place.  I would  like  to  read  you  a list  of 
possible  reasons  why  you  are  employed  in  a workshop 
and  ask  whether  this  is  important  or  not  important 
in  your  case  (I  = impt.;  NI=not  impt . ) . 

I NI 

1 My  vision  loss  severely  limits  my 

ability  to  obtain  a job  elsewhere  

2 I have  other  handicaps  or  health 
problems  that  severely  limit  what 

I can  do  


3 Companies  don’t  seem  to  be 
interested  in  hiring  j:>eople 
with  visual  impairments 

4 I am  afraid  of  losing  medical 
coverage  or  income  benefits 

5 I am  not  confident  enough  to 
look  for  a job  elsewhere 

6 I don’t  have  sufficient  skills 
to  look  for  a job  elsewhere 

(GO  TO  Q 01  ) 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ y^ 


SELF-EMPLOYED  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  PROGRAM 


LI . How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  BEP? 


L2 . Do  you  manage  a facility  or  are  you  an 

1 Manager 

2 Assistant 


L3 . What  kind  of  program  do  you  operate? 

1 Stand 

2 Cafeteria 


L4 . What  kind  of  facility  is  your  program 


_yrs  or  mos. 
assistant? 


located  in? 
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L5 . How  helpful  is  the  management  assistance  provided  to 
your  program  by  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
Services?  Would  you  say  that  it  is: 

1 Very  helpful 

2 Somewhat  helpful 

3 Not  very  helpful 

(GO  TO  Q 01 ) 

OTHER  SELF-EMPLOYED 

Ml . What  kind  of  business  do  you  own?  


M2.  Is  this  a home-based  business  or  do  you  operate  out 
of  a separate  office? 

1 Home-based 

2 Separate  office 

M3.  Do  you  have  any  employees? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

(GO  TO  Q 01  ) 

UNPAID  FAMILY  WORKER 

N1 . What  kind  of  work  do  you  do?  


N2 . Are  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  job? 

1 Satisfied  (Q  01) 

2 Dissat isf ied 

N3.  Why  are  you  dissatisfied?  


(GO  TO  Q 01  ) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ .j.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ .j/  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

OTHER  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

01.  Have  you  held  any  other  jobs  since  you  left  school? 

1 Yes 

2 No  (Q  PI  ) 


02.  How  would  you  describe  your  work  history  since  you 
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left  school?  Have  you  been: 

1 Regularly  employed 

2 Usually  employed,  but  often  without  a job 

3 Sometimes  employed,  but  not  working  most  of  the 
time 

03.  Was  that  work  generally  fulltime  of  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttime 

04.  Were  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work  experience? 

1 Satisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

05.  Did  you  begin  to  lose  your  vision  during  that 
period? 

1 Yes 

2 No  (Q  PI) 

06.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  before  you  lost  your 
vision? 

1 Same  as  now 

2 Other  

07.  How  would  you  describe  your  work  history  since  you 
lost  your  vision?  Have  you  been: 

1 Regularly  employed 

2 Usually  employed,  but  often  without  a job 

3 Sometimes  employed,  but  not  working  most  of  the 
time 

08.  Was  the  work  since  you  lost  your  vision  generally 
fullcime  or  parttime? 

1 Fulltime 

2 Parttiine 

09.  Were  you  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work  experience  since  you  lost  your  vision? 

1 Satisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

(GO  TO  Q PI  ) 

********************************************************* 
EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

PI.  What  do  you  feel  about  your  visual  impairment?  Do 
you  think  of  it  as: 

1 A great  tragedy 

2 An  important,  but  not  devastating,  loss 

3 An  inconvenience 
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P2  . 


P3  . 


P4  . 


P5  . 


P6  . 


P7  . 


P8  . 


P9  . 


P10  . 


Has  your  visual  impairment  been  a positive  factor  in 
your  life  in  any  way? 

1 Yes  (clarify)  


2 No 

How  closely  do  you  identify  yourself  with  your 
visual  impairment?  Do  you  think  of  yourself  as: 

1 A visually  impaired  person 

2 A person  who  simply  happens  to  have  a visual 
impairment 

Do  you  belong  to  any  organizations  for  the  visually 
impaired? 

1 Yes  (clarify  ) 

2 No 

How  supportive  has  your  family  been  with  respect  to 
your  visual  impairment.  Have  they  been: 

1 Very  supportive 

2 Somewhat  supportive 

3 Not  supportive 

How  supportive  have  your  friends  been  with  respect 
to  your  visual  impairment?  Have  they  been: 

1 Very  supportive 

2 Somewhat  supportive 

3 Not  supportive 

Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a: 

1 Highly  confident  person 

2 Moderately  confident  person 

3 Not  very  confident  person 

Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a: 

1 Very  independent  person 

2 Moderately  independent  person 

3 Not  very  independent  person 


Do 

you  consider  your  life 

to  be  : 

1 

Very  successful 

2 

Moderately  successful 

o 

yj 

Not  very  successful 

Are 

■ you  covered  by  any  of 

the  following  health 

pro 

grams? 

1 

Private  health  insuranc 

e plan 

2 

Company  health  insuranc 

e plan 

3 

Medicaid 

4 

Medicare 
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of  the  following 


Pll  . 


PI 2 . 


PI  3 . 


PI 4 . 


PI  5 . 


PI 6 . 


PI  7 . 


PI  8 . 


Do  you  receive  benefits  through  any 
programs  ( circle  = yes  ) : 

1 Social  Security  Disability  Ins.  (SSDI) 

2 Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 

3 Veterans  Benefits 

4 Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  ( AFDC ) 

5 Food  Stamps 

6 Unemployment  Compensation 

7 Workman’s  Compensation 

8 Rent  Subsidy 

9 Home  Purchase  Subsidy 

Do  you  think  that  the  general  public  has  a negative 
attitude  toward  people  with  visual  impairments? 

1 Yes 

2 No  (Q  PI 5 ) 

Do  sighted  people  generally  react  toward  your  visual 
problems  in  a negative  way? 

1 Yes 

2 No  ( Q PI  5 ) 

3 Sometimes 

Would  you  give  me  an  example  of  a negative 
reaction? : 


Do  you  think  that  employers  generally  discriminate 
against  people  with  visual  impairments? 

1 Yes 

2 No  ( Q PI 9 ) 

3 Sometimes 

Why  do  you  think  they  discriminate?  


Have  you  ever  experienced  discrimination  because  of 
your  visual  impairment  while  seeking  employment  or 
on  a job? 

1 Yes 

2 No  ( Q PI  9 ) 


Would  you  give 
discrimination 


me  an  example 
you  have  been 


of  the  type  of 
subjected  to? 


Do  you  think  that  visually  Impaired  people  should 
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P20  . 


receive  health  or  welfare  benefits  solely  because  of 
their  visual  impairment? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

Do  you  think  that  fear  of  losing  health  or  welfare 
benefits  is  an  important  reason  why  many  visually 
impaired  people  are  not  working? 

1 Yes 

2 No  (Q  P22 ) 

3 Don’t  know  (Q  P22  ) 

P21.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  about  what  could  be 
done  to  lessen  or  eliminate  the  effect  of  these 
economic  disincentives? 

1 Yes  (clarify)  


2 No 


P22  . 


Have  you  ever  received 
Louisiana  Division  of 
Louisiana  Division  of 

1 Yes 

2 No  (Q  P25 ) 


any  assistance 
Blind  Services 
Rehabilitation 


from  the 
or  the 
Services? 


P23.  What  were  those  services? 


P24 . Has  a rehabilitation  counselor  ever  assisted  you  in 
obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain  employment? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

P25.  How  would  you  rate  the  placement  assistance  provided 
by  rehabilitation  counselors  in  Louisiana?  Would 
you  say  that  it  is: 

1 Excellent 

2 Good 

3 Fair 

4 Poor 

5 Don’t  know 


P26.  Now  I would  like  to  read  to  you  a list  of  the 
reasons  that  generally  are  given  for  why  many 
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visually  impaired  people  who  would  like  to  work  are 
not  working  and  ask  if  you  have  anything  to  add  to 
the  list: 

1 Insuf f icient  education  and  skills 

2 Employer  discrimination 

3 Potential  loss  of  health  and  income  benefits 

4 Visual  impairments  limit  what  people  can  do 

5 Health  problems  and  health  care  needs 

6 Transportation  problems 

7 Bad  economic  conditions 

8 Lack  of  confidence  and  perseverance 

9 

10  


P27.  Now  I would  like  to  read  the  list  back  to  you  and 

ask  what  you  think  are  the  first,  second,  and  third 
most  important  reasons  why  many  visually  impaired 
people  who  would  like  to  work  are  not  working. 

THIS  IS  THE  END  OF  THE  SURVEY.  WE  REALIZE  THAT  IT  HAS 
TAKEN  TIME  AND  THOUGHT  ON  YOUR  PART,  AND  WE  THANK  YOU  FOR 
YOUR  COOPERATION. 
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